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BALL-ROOMS, 


JUBLIC and» PRIVATE GARDENS, &c.—Estimates and Contracts prepared for 
ILLUMINATING and DECORATING the above upon the latest and most approved principles. 
Pyrotechnic Displays undertaken. Tents, Marquees, &c., provided. 
CHAN DeLIERs— the latest and most elegant designs for Gas or Candle. 


J. DEFRIES & SONS, 


Inven ors and Patentees of the New Footlights, Theatres, Music Halls, 
anu Public Buildings Lighted and Ventilated on entizely New Principles. 
Estimates and Designs on application, 


J. DEFRIES & SONS, 
Works—LONDON & BIRMINGHAM. Wholesale Depot & Show Rooms, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, E.¢. 


CRYSTAL AND BRONZE CHANDELIERS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ALEXANDRA DINNER vERVICE, 











NEW DESIGNS ON SHOW 


FOR 12 PERSONS, £1 I8s. 6d. 





NEW. CITY SHOW ROOMS 


For TABLE GLASS; Cut, Engraved, and 1 Club, Me i 
Jewelled Dinner Dessert, and Yea Ser- Susniohinns ieee —_ ree 
vices, in great variety. Crystaland Rronzed : 7 

CHANDELIERS. "New Designs for the Senn See. See canis uty eae 
Dining and Drawing Room, either fur Gas ee — 


LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS FOR INDIA, 


or Candle, VASES and 
LUSTRES for Mantlepieces 



















WLEAMPLOUGHEH’S 


F EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE, 


Itis important to ~l, more especially those who h ve charge of others; to Travellers, 
English Ministers British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical 
and Foreign Climates. 


Her Majesty's Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a letter of request for an additional 
supply of Pyartic SALIN, states :—“ It is of great © due, and 1 shall rejo'ce to hear it is in the hands of all 
Europeans visiting the tropics. . 

Invigorating and vitalising the Blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the 
svstem with those saline principles that are essential to health, : : 

Sl-KNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are, in most cases, immediately relieved by taking a tea- 
spoonful in a tumbler of cold water. This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if nec dful. 

SEA VOYAGES,—It is a very valuable accompanient and should on all vccasiuns be taken, It instantly 
allay» the sickness. 

‘For BIL.JOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on 
the Skin. a teaspoonful should be taken twice daily, with the dinner, in a tumbler of water, and the same 
quantity on going to bed, ae ; ; 

William Stevens, Esq , M.D., D.C.L., states in his work on fevers, that wherever the Saline treatment is 
adopted, these otherwi-e fatal malalies are deprived of their terrors, Out of One Thousand cases only eleven 
died, whilst fully one-half perished with any other mode of treatment, - 

Children take it with avidity, and for them it is most important In Febrile cases, the late Dr. Turtle 
states in a letter that he found it t> act in his family and prac’ vce as a specific, no other remedy being used 


H.LAMPLOUGH Consulting Chemist, 11+, Ho: born, E,C,, 2nd door from Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists, in bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 61., Tls., 2ls, 
* Have it in your houses to secu e these adcantages” 
CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 
As imported for the Hospitals, from the fresh frnit, a perfect luxury ; forms a most delicious and invigor«ting 


draught for the delicate aud the invalid; of speciabservice in -crofila, Fevers, and Khewmausim, aud a low 
or altered condition of the system, Most Chemists gell the above with the Pyretic saline 
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ADDRESS. 


THE exceedingly encouraging reception given to ‘THE ERA ALMANACK” for 1868 has stimulated the 
Conductor to increased exertions, in order to render the Annual for 1869 still more worthy of general 
support. It will be noticed that the Calendar for the present year comprises an entirely New Series 
of Theatrical Facts, and the Purchaser of the Two Numbers of the Almanack already issued will thus 
find himself in possession of a carefully compiled Dramatic ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates,” forming a com- 
prehensive History of the Stage and its Professors, from the earliest period to the present time. 
Communications addressed “ Almanack,” 3, Catherine-street, Strand, will be received with thanks. 
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Itisimportant to ~ll, more especially those who h ve charge Of others; to Travellers, 
English Ministers British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical 
and Foreign Climates. 


Her Majesty's Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a letter of request for an additional 
supply of Pyartic SALINK, statest—* Lt is of great © due, and 1 shall rejo‘ce to hear it is in the hands of all 
Europeans visiting the tropics. . 

Invigorating and vitalising the Blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the 
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SlKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are, in most cases, immediately relieved by taking a tea- 
spoonful in a tumbler of cold water. This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if nec dful. 

sE\ VOYAGES,—It is a very valuable accompanient and should on all vccasions be taken, It instantly 
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‘For BIL.IOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on 
the Skin. a tea-spoonful shoukd be taken twice daily, with the dinner, in a tumbler of water, and the same 
quantity on going to bed, tok : 

William Stevens, Esq , M.D., D.C.L., states in his work on fevers, that wherever the Saline treatment is 
adopted, these otherwi-e fatal malalies are deprived of their terrors, Out of One Thousand cases only eleven 
died, whilst fully one-half perished with any other mode of treatment, r 

“Children take it with avidity, and for them it is most important In Febrile cases, the late Dr. Turtle 
states in a letter that he found it t> act in his family and prac‘ice as a specific, no other remedy being usec 
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THE exceedingly encouraging reception given to ‘‘THE ERA ALMANACK” for 1868 has stimulated the 
Conductor to increased exertions, in order to render the Annual for 1869 still more worthy of general 
support. It will be noticed that the Calendar for the present year comprises an entirely New Series 
of Theatrical Facts, and the Purchaser of the Two Numbers of the Almanack already issued will thus 
find himself in possession of a carefully compiled Dramatic “ Dictionary of Dates,” forming a com- 
prehensive History of the Stage and its Professors, from the earliest period to the present time. 
Communications addressed “ Almanack,” 3, Catherine-street, Strand, will be received with thanks. 
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THE ERA ALMAD ACK ADVERTISER, 


MR. EDWIN WwW. STREETER, 


Late HANCOCK & COMPANY (Limited), 
JEWELLERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 








To H.R.H. To H.R.H. To H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. The Princess of Wales. The Dukeof Edinburgh. 


48-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 
MACHINE MADE. 
(FIFTY PER CENT, LESS THAN HAND-MADE, AND MORE PERFECT.) 


87, CONDUIT STREET, FIVE DOORS FROM BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 


The Designs of the various Ornaments are exceedingly beautiful, being for the most part classical, 
or copied from nature. They are made of 18-Carat Gold. 


Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold 


SUITES, MACHINE-MADE ‘ - 10 Guineas 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold 

BRACELETS ° ° ° ° - £5 0 0 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETE R’S 18-Carat Gold 

BROOCHES . - £3 0 0 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREE TER’S 18-Carat Gold ' 

EARRINGS . . 380s. per Pair 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold 

BRIDESMAIDS’ LOCKETS . ° - £10 0 


Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold 
LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN’S CHAINS . £66 per oz. 


REVIEWS OF MR. STREETERS 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY AND WATCHES. 

“The use of machinery in the manufacture of gold ornaments is of great advantage to the 
public.” — Times, October 12, 1867. 

“By the introduction of machinery, 50 per cent. is saved in the manufacture of gold 
jewe ery.” —Standard, Se ptember, 1867. 

“Mr. Streeter makes his ‘ parts of a watch’ in the same manner, saving an immensity of 
cost in labour, whilst, at the same time, he produces an accuracy of. fit and proportion which can 
only be se scured by machinery.’ ’— Daily News, December 10, 1868. 

“ Mr. Streeter has already succeeded in producing by it well-made English Lever Watches, 
which he can sell at a price as low as that at which an ordinary Geneva watch can be obtained, 
with the greater advantage of durability.”—Standard, December 11, 1868. 


MR. EDWIN W. STREETER, 37, CONDUIT STREET. 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Jan. 5. Last Quarter, 6h. 22m. a.m. Jan. 20. First Quarter, 12h. 26m. p.m. 
12. New Moon, 6h. 53m. p.m. 28. Full Moon, lh. 30m. a.m. —| 





sihaiaians ** These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air.”—T7he Tempest, Act. IV., sc. 1. 
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D.| D. | : . Pid ct lars 8. rises i 
M.| W. | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | and sets |) 
st nner = 
K | Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne, the composer, died 1778, aged 68. 8 8: R il 
S| William Broadfoot, of Astley’s, died 1852. |4 1ls¢ 
S | Bellamy, the bass-singer, died 1843, aged 74. i\8 8R ‘ 
M | Charles Dance, dramatic author, died 1863, aged 69. Accident at|4 38 | 
Tu Polytechnic through fall of staircase, 1859. 8 Sri 


Tu | Spranger Barry died 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. 8 
F | Granby Caleraft died in New York 1855. 
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UPIPHANY. Opera of Bronze Horse produced at Drury Lane 1836. |4 45 | 
7R 
S | Charles Montgomery, the clown, died 1866, aged 56. 


4 
8 
10| 4 |J. W. Sharp, comic singer, died at Dover 1856, aged 38. [aged 27. | 4 
11|M_ | Sam Scott, the “‘ American Diver,” hung himself on Wat.-bdg. 1841,)8 5k 
4 | 
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12 Tu | Jerrold’s comedy of Nell Gwynne produced at Covent Garden 1833. 
13) W | Belphegor produced at Adelphi 1851. R. M. Raymond died 1862, aged 62, | 
14/TH | Charles Barham Livius, dramatist, died at Worthing, 1865, aged 80. 4 
15\F | Henry Berry Webb, comedian, died 1867, aged 52 18 
16|S | Lhe Wandering Minstrel produced at the Fitzroy Theatre 1834. 14 19s} 
8 
4 
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17|& | Lola Montez died in New York 1861, aged 38. 
18|M | Henry Farren died at New York 1860, aged 34. |4 228 
19 | Tu | Edward Fitzwilliam, the composer and musical director, died 1857, a. 33. 58R j 
20) W | Ace. to Mdile. Irving in descending rope from gallery atCov. G. 1837. 4 25 s | 
21)| TH | Marie Charles, columbine, died from accident by fire at Pav. Th. 1864.|7 56 R | 
22|F | Memorable “slippery” night in London, people skated along the | 14 295 
23\S | Mrs. Macnamara died 1862, aged 84. [streets, 1867. 54 R } 
24) | SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. |4 33 s 
25 | M | John Harroway, composer and musical director, died 1857. 51 R 
26) |Tv | | Basil Baker, comedian, died 1859, aged 54. 37 s 
| 97 | W | Edward Hooper, actor and manager, died at Cambridge, 1865, ag. 70 48 R | 
28 Tar | Gray, famous clown at Cov. Garden, died 1768, aged upwards of 100 : 
29 F | Olympic Theatre op. with equestrian performances by Astley 1806 | 
| 
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? 30/8 | Robert Burford, artist and proprietor of Panorama, died 1861, ag. 70. 
31) |* Pepe Tobin’s play of Zhe Honeymoon produced at Drury Lane 1805, 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE CALENDAR. x 
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The year 5630 of the Jewish Era commences on September 6th, 1869, 
Ramadan (month of Abstinence observed by the Turks) commences on December 5th, 1869. 
The year 1286 of the Mohammedan Era commences on April 13th, 1869. 
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The Prince of Wales. The Princess of Wales. The Dukeof Edinburgh. 


43-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 
MACHINE MADE. 
(FIFTY PER CENT. LESS THAN HAND-MADE, AND MORE PERFECT.) 


, CONDUIT STREET, FIVE DOORS FROM BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 


The Designs of the various Ornaments are exceedingly beautiful, being for the most part classical, 
or copied from nature. They are made of 18-Carat Gold. 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold 
SUITES, MACHINE-MADE ' . 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold 
BRACELETS ‘ : ° . . 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold 
BROOCHES . ; ‘ . ‘ . - £38 0 O 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold ' 
EARRINGS . > . ; ° ; . 30s. per Pair 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold 
BRIDESMAIDS’ LOCKETS. - ° » £10 0 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER’S 18-Carat Gold 
LADIES’ OR GENTLEMEN’S CHAINS. £6 6 per oz, 


- 10 Guineas 


£5 .0 © 


REVIEWS OF MR. STREETERS 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY AND WATCHES, 

“The use of machinery in the manufacture of gold ornaments is of great advantage to the 
public.” — Times, October 12, 1867. 

“By the introduction of machinery, 50 per cent. is saved in the manufacture of gold 
jewellery.” —Standard, September, 1867. 

“Mr. Streeter makes his ‘parts of a watch’ in the same manner, saving an immensity of 
cost in labour, whilst, at the same time, he produces an accuracy of. fit and_proportion which can 
only be secured by machinery.”—Daily News, December 10, 1868. 

“ Mr. Streeter has already succeeded in producing by it well-made English Lever Watches, 
which he can sell at a price as low as that at which an ordinary Geneva watch can be obtained, 
with the greater advantage of durability.”—Standard, December 11, 1868. 


MR. EDWIN W. STREETER, 37, CONDUIT STREET. 
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Are melted into air, into thin air.”—The Tem arn Act. IV., sc. 1. 
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1\F | | Dr. Thomas tities Arne, the composer, died 1778, nein 68. 8 8 
2\8 | William Broadfoot, of Astley’s, died 1852. i, Ee 
3) | Bellamy, the bass-singer, died 1843, aged 74. i8 8 
4'M (Charles Dance, dramatic author, died 1863, aged 69. Accident at| 4 ¢ 
5|Tu | Polytechnic through fall of staircase, 1859. 8 8 
6 W |Epresany. Opera of Bronze Horse produced at Drury Lane 1836, 4 45 
7 Tu | Spranger Barry died 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. (8 7 
8 F | Granby Caleraft died in New York 1855. Ts 
9S  |Charles Montgomery, the clown, died 1866, aged 56. OR 
10; |J. W. Sharp, comic singer, died at Dover 1856, aged 38, [aged 27 10s i} 
11|M_ | Sam Scott, the “‘ American Diver,” hung himself on Wat.-bdg. 1841, 5R i 
12) Tu | Jerrold’s comedy of Nell Gwynne produced at Covent Garden 1833. 13s i 
13,)W | Belphegor produced at Adelphi1851. R. M, Raymond died 1862, aged 62, 3R 
14| TH | Charles Barham Livius, dramatist, died at Worthing, 1865, aged 80. wie 8 


15|F | Henry Berry Webb, comedian, died 1867, aged 52. 
16|S | The Wandering Minstrel produced at the Fitzroy Theatre 1834. 
> 17) = | Lola Montez died in New York 1861, aged 38, 
18|M | Henry Farren died at New York 1860, aged 34. 


19 | Tu | Edward Fitzwilliam, the composer and musical director, died 1857, a. 33. 








20| W | Acc. to Mdile. Irving in descending rope from gallery at Cov. G. 1837. 

i 21|TH | Marie Charles, columbine, died from accident by fire at Pav. Th. 1864. 56 KR R ij 

i) 22 \F |Memorable “ slippery” night in London, people skated along the 4 29s ; 
23'S | Mrs. Macnamara died 1862, aged 84. (streets, 1867.,7 54R 
24|/Q | Serrvacesmma Sunpay. | 33s / 
25|M_ | John Harroway, composer and musical director, died 1857. | 51R 
26 |Tv | Basil Baker, comedian, died 1859, aged 54. | 37 s i 
27 |W | Edward Hooper, actor and manager, died at Cambridge, 1865, ag.70.|7 48 Rr a | 
28 | Tx | Gray, famous clown at Cov. Garden, died 1768, aged upwards of 100, 40s 
29\F | Olympic Theatre op. with equestrian performances by Astley 1806. 46-R 3 | 

» 30\S | Robert Burford, artist and proprietor of Panorama, died 1861, ag. 70, 438 








y 31 i. S | Tobin’s play of The Honeymoon produced at Drury Lane 1805, - 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE CALENDAR. 
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The year 5630 of the Jewish Era commences on September 6th, 1869, 
Ramadan ‘month of Abstinence observed by the Turks) commences on December 5th, 1869. 
The year i286 of the Mohammedan Era commences on April 13th, 1869. 
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2 THE ERA ALMANACK, 1869. 


FEBRUARY. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Feb. 3. Last Quarter, 4h. 55m. p.m. Feb. 19. First Quarter, 5h. 6m. p.m. 
ll. New Moon, th. 54m. p.m. 26. Full Moon, 12h. 4m. p.m. 


ss chau “The silent hours steal on, 
And flaky darkness breaks within the east.’ 
Richard the Third, Act V., se. 3. 





D.| Dz ti a S. rises 
M.| W.| MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets 


=m ae 

M | Henry Roxby Beverley, comedian, died 1863, aged 67. 

2 Tu | Soho Bazaar, built by Mr. John Trotter, first opened 1816. 

3, W | Royal Academy of Music incorporated by George IV. 1822. 

4 | TH | Stalls firstintrod. into English theatres by Alfred Bunn at Dr. La, 1833, 
5\F Acis and Galatea produced at Drury Lane 1842. 

6/8 National Theatre, Washington, burned down 1857, 

7/S | Qurinquacesima on SuRoveE Sunpay. 

Mrs. John Sloman, tragicactress of Cov. Gard., diedat Charleston 1858, | 
9 T vu | William Sims, the theatrical agent, died 1841, aged 53. [aged 59. | 
10;W | Asn Wep. William E. Burton, actor and manager, died in New York, 
/ 11|Tw | St. Martin’s Music Hall, Long Acre, first op. 1850. _[1860, aged 58. 
12\F Andrew Cherry, actor and dramatist, died at Monmouth 1812. 
13\|8 | Duncan Macmillan, the ventriloquist, died 1866, aged 49. 
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14| | Fresr Sunpay rn Lenz. 9 

15\| M_ | George Ann Bellamy, the actress, died 1788. 18 

16 Tw | George Genge, vocalist, died 1863, aged 42, 5 13 

17 W | John Courtney, actor and dramatist, died 1865, aged 52. 7 14 

18) TH | Mrs. Anna Maria Bradshaw (famous vocalist as Maria Tree) died 1862, | 5 17 
,19|F | Haydn Corri, musician, died at Dublin 1860, aged 75. [aged 60. 7 10 

20\S_ | Eugene Scribe, French dramatist, died 1861, aged 68. 5 21s 

21|S | Charles)Pitt, tragedian and manager, died 1866, aged 47. 7 GR 

22|M_ | City Theatre, Milton-street, opened 1830, 5 258 

23 |Tv | Sir George Smart died 1867, aged 90, ~ 7 2R } 

24! W | Benjamin Stickney, equestrian, died at Kensington 1860, aged 40, 5 298 

25|TH | James Russell (“Jerry Sneak”) died at Gravesend 1845, aged 79. 6 57R 

26 | Dibdin Pitt, the veteran actor and author, died at Hoxton 1855, 8 
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F 
8 Exeter Hall opened 1831. 
S | Mrs. Charles Jones, clever actress of old women, died 1866, aged 77. 
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ROYAL FAMILY. 





QUEEN ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA born May 24, 1819 | Alf. Ern. Albert D. of Edinburgh born Aug. 6, 1844 
Vict. Adel. Mary Louisa, Prs. Roy. ,, Nov. 21,1840 | Princess Helena Augusta Victoria ,, May 25, 1846 
m. Jan. 25, 1858, Pr. Frd. Wm. of Prussia, K.G. (b. | m. July 5, 1866, Prince Christian of Augustenburg 
Oct, 18, 1831 b. Jan. 22, 1831 
Albert Edward Prince of Wales born Nov. 9, 1841 | Princess Louisa Carolina Alberta born Mar. 18,1848 
m. Mar. 10, 1863, Prs. Alexandra of Denmark (b. | Prince Arthur Wm. Patrick Albert ,, May 1, 1850 
Dec. 1, 1844 Prince Leopold Geo. Duncan Albert ,, April 7, 1853 
Princess Alice Maud Mary....born April 25; 1843 | Prs. Beatrice Mary Vict. Feodore . ,, Ap. 14, 1857 
m. July 1, 1862, Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt | Duke of Cumberland ............ »» May 27, 1819 
(b. Sept. 12, 1837) | Duchess of Cambridge .......... ,,July25, 1797 
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MARCH, 
H 
| PHASES OF THE MOON, 
{ March 5. Last Quarter, 5h. 43m. a.m. March 21. First Quarter, 5h. 53m. a.m, 
i 13. New Moon, 8h. 46m. a.m. | 27. Full Moon, 9h. 32m. p.m. 


oo tr “Thou mayst see a sunshine and a hail 





In me at once. But to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way.” 
| All’s Well that Ends Well, Act V., sc. 3. 
D. 8. rises 
Ww. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets 





M |Sr.Davm. Grand banquet to Macready at the Hall of Commerce, 1851, 
TU | Signor Rubini, Italian vocalist, died at Romano 1854, aged 61. 

W | J. M. Maddox, formerly lessee of Princess’s, died 1861, aged 72, 
George Cooke, of Olympic Theatre, died 1863, aged 52. 

F | James Bruton, humorist and song-writer, died 1867, aged 52. 

S | Charles F. Browne (Artemus Ward) died 1867, aged 33. 

& | Sands walked head downwards across a flat ceiling, Drury Lane, 1853. 
M | Hudson Kirby, tragedian, died 1848, aged 29. 

i) 9|TU | Francis Beaumont, dramatist, died 1615, aged 32, and was buried in 
) 10) W St. Benedict’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 
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6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
| 11) Tix | Sam Cowell died 1964, aged 43, at Blandford, Dorsetshire. 6 25R 
t 12|/F Signor Gesuldo Lanza, celebrated prof. of music, died 1859, aged 80. 5 588 
13|8 | Richard Burbadge died 1619, buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, | 6 20R 
; 14 S Richard Leveridge, believed to be the composer of the ‘‘ Macbeth 6 ls, 
| b 15) M music” ascribed to Locke, died 1758, aged 88. 6 15R 
i} 16| Tv | William Edward Love, the Polyphonist, died 1867, aged 62. 6 5s 
\ 17|W | Sr. Parrtck. George Penson, actor and vocalist, drowned in Dublin} 6 10 kr 
18) TH | William Lovell Phillips, composer, died 1860, aged 43. [Bay 1833.|6 9s 
l 19|/F | The “Oxford” opened with grand inauguration concert 1861, 6 6R 
{ 20\|S | Henry Laurent, musical conductor, died 1861, aged 26. 6138 
4 21/S | Paum Sunpay. Herr Staudigl, bass singer, died at Vienna 1861. (6 Ilr 
) 22|M | Joseph Richardson, eminent flautist, died 1862. 6 16s 
| 23/Tu | Charles W. Glover, ballad composer, died 1 5 56R 
| 24|W | Samuel Vale died 1848, aged 51. . 619s 
t 25|TH | Lavy Day. St. James’s Hall opened 1856. 5 52R 
I 26|F |Goop Frmay, Adam Lefiler, vocalist, died 1857, aged 52. 6 22s 
| 27 S| Alfred Mellon, the composer and musical conductor, died 1867, ag. 46.|5 47 R 
f 28; | Easrer Sunpay. John Tayleure, comedian, died 1861, aged 79. 6 258 
} 29|M George Daniel (the “‘ D. G.” of Cumberland’s plays) died 1864, ag.74.|5 42k 
¢ 30 Tv | Gordon Cumming, “the Lion Hunter,” died 1866, aged 47, 6 28s 
31) W | Margaret Woffington died 1760, aged 42. 5 37R 





ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, who was married | to Queen Victoria. Of the thirteen, twelve are 
on March 10, 1863, has now two sons and two) living. Besides the four children of the Princess 

| daughters, the eldest child being five years old. | of Wales, there are the four children of the 
Albert Vietor, George, and Louise, are the names | Princess of Prussia, the three of the Princess 

| of three, and the Princess born Monday, July 6, | Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the son of the 

i, 1868, christened Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary, | Princess Helena of Schleswig. 

{ is the thirteenth grandchild which has been born 
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THE ERA ALMANACE, 1869. 





APRIL. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


April 19. First Quarter, 3h 
26. Full Moon, Gh. 


48m. p.m. 
New Moon, lh. 47m 


5m. p.m. 


12. a.m. 21m. a.m. 


as Lady Teazle, 1832. ‘ 


UNIVERSITY 


OXFORD. 
begins Jan. 14 .. 
. begins Mar. 31 .. ends May 14. 
begins May 15 .. ends July 10. 
begins Oct. 11 .. ends Dec. 17. 


TERMS. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
begins Jan. 13 .. 
begins April2 .. 


ends Mar. 20. | Lent ........ 


Easter ...... ends June 25. 


Michaelmas. . 


begins Oct.1 .. ends Dec. 16. 









eee > 


ends March 19. 
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“The uncertain glory of an April Day t 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, i" 
And by and by a cloud takes all aw ay. ; 5 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act, 1., sc. 3. | 
D.| D. ; S. rises 
M.| W. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets [ 
1 | TH | The Great Plague, or the Fire of London, produced at Astley’s 1836. |5 36R i 
2.F | Tom and Jerry first produced at Astley’s 1821, 6 358i 
3.8 | Greenwich Fair abolished 1857. 5 32RJ 
4,4 |LowSunpay. Quick, George III.’s favourite comedian, died 1831,/ 6 38s {f 
5 M._ |John Denvil, the original ‘‘ Manfred,” died 1866, aged 66. [ag. 84.15 27R | 
6 Tu | John Herbert, the comedian, died 1852, aged 38, 6 41s] 
7|W Sidney Nelson, the musical composer, died 1862, aged 62. 15 231 
' § TH | John Parry, sen., died 1851, aged 76. 16 4458 4 
} 9\|F | Huntley May Macarthy, provincial manager, died 1866, aged 51. | 5 20R ff 
. 10S | Angiolina Bosio, of Ital. Opera, died at St. Petersburg, 1859, ag. 35. |6 47 84 
11 Ss M. Silvain, the opera dancer, died at Paris 1856. 5 16R} 
12 M_ | Robert Bell, dramatic author and journalist, died 1867, aged 63. 16 50s 
| 13, Tu | Madame Dulcken, the celebrated pianiste, died 1850, aged 38. 15 1lR i 
> 14, W | Theatres open first time in Passion Week, under Lord Chamberlain’s | 6 54 s ¢ 
+ 15|TH | Goodman’s Fields Theatre taken down 1746, {authority, 1862.|5 5R ” 
16|F | Mrs. Aphra Behn, dramatist, died 1689, bur. in cloisters, West. Abbey. | 6 57 8 Jj 
17\|S_ | William Henry Ireland, of the Shakspeare forgeries, died 1835. 15 IR ih 
; 18) | Adelaide Gallery opened as the Marionette Theatre 1852. 16 598 i 
) 19| M | Madame Tussaud’s waxwork first exhibited in London at Lyceum | 1 57r If 
' 20 Tu | William Chatterly, comedian, died 1821, aged 34, [1802.|7 3s} 
i 21|W | John Farrell, author, actor, and manager, died at Boulogne 1848,|/4 53R {| ' 
22 Tw | Ferdinand Glover, baritone, died at Hull, 1859, aged 23. [aged 57.|\7 658 | ; 
23\F |Sr. Georce. The 300th an. of Shakspeare’s birth oulshented 1864. | 4 49R 
24'S | Sheridan Knowles’s play of Zhe Wife produced at Covt, Garden 1833, \7 108 
25 = | Almack’s Assembly Rooms opened 1765, 14 45R { 
26|M_ | The Globe Theatre on the Bankside built 1594. 7 338 \ 
27 |Tv | Old” Wilson died at Brierly Hill, Worcestershire, 1853, aged 102. | 4 41 Rr j 
\ 28|W | Thomas Betterton, the great tragic actor, died 1710, aged 75, buriedin| 7 16 5 } 
, Ta | Oriental and Turkish Museum, Knightsbridge, op. 1854. [W. Abbey.| 4 37 R 
} 30|F | Miss Chambers, the banker’s daughter, made her début at the Queen’s |7 20s | 
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May 3. Last Quarter, 1h. 40m. p.m. | 
11. New Moon, 4h. 7m. p.m. 


THE ERA ALMANACK, 1869. 


MAY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


25. Full Moon, 3h. 
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May 18. First Quarter, 9h. 29m. p.m. 
23m. p.m. 











** Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough w inds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date.” 


SHAKSPEARE’S 18th Sonnet. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Meyerbeer, the composer, died at Paris 1864, sare 70. 
Rogation Sunpay. John Povey died 1867, aged 68. 
| James Meadows, scenic artist, died 1863, aged 64. 


y | George Barnardo Eagle, ‘* Wizard of the South,” died 1858, aged 51. 


Alexander Broadfoot died 1847. John Gardner died 1851. 
| Hoty Tuurspay. Adolph Adam, composer, died 1856, aged 53, 
Clari, or the Maid of Milan, produced at Covent Garden 1823, 
| William Blanchard, comedian, died 1835, aged 65, 
| Madame Feron Glossop died 1853. 
| John Henderson, equestrian director, died 1867, aged 45. 
| Clarence Theatre, King’s Cross, opened by Mrs, Fitzwilliam 1832, 
Alfred de Musset, French dramatist, died 1857, aged 45. 





Dan Marble, ‘‘ Yankee” comedian, died at Louisville, Kentucky, 1849, | 
[aged 42. | 


| William Searle, comedian, died 1864, aged 49, 
| Barton Booth, actor and dramatist, died 1733, aged 52. 


Wuir Sunpax. William Smith, comedian, Surrey Theatre, died 1847. | 


lJ. Mitchell, comedian and manager, died in America 1856, aged 57. 

| Clarkson Stanfield died 1867, aged 73. Renton Nicholson died 1861, 
| James Carter, the ‘‘ Lion King,” died 1847, 

| John Thomas Sloan died at Liverpool 1861, aged 49. 
John Drew, Irish comedian, died at Philadelphia 1862, aged 37. 
John Ducrow, famous equestrian clown, died 1834, 

Trinity Sunpay. Charles Emile Laurent, musician, died 1857. 
QUEEN’s BrrtHpay. Opera of Norma produced at Milan 1832. 

| Sam Collins, Lrish vocalist, real name ‘‘ Vagg,” died 1865, aged 39. 
| Thomas Hill, pantomimist, died 1851, aged 57. 

The Salisbury Court Theatre built 1629. 

Philip Phillips, the seenic artist, died 1864, aged 62. 


Wales’s, Liverpool, 1867. William R. Copeland died 1867, ag. 68, 
James Villiers, many years at Sadler’s Wells, died 1863, aged 76. 





LAVT TERMS, 


po 
Easter Term ...... 000008 
Tetetlty TOCMe oo.cc cece cses 
Michaelmas Term 


18soe. 


begins January 11 ............ 
DOR BOUT BB. ac kn icctcvcese 
bagins May SB ....0.0ccccecp eves 
begins November 2 .........+. 


ends February 1. 
ends May 8. 
ends June 12. 





| S. rises 
and sets 


[aged 52. | 


Charles Kean’s last appearance on the stage as Louis XI. at Prince of | 
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ends November 25. 
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a MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 
T'u | The Hippodrome Race Course at Bayswater opened 1837. 
W | James Goulstone killed in descending with his balloon from Belle Vue 
Tu | Mrs. Weston (Mrs, Edmund Falconer) died 1864. [Gardens 1852, | 
F E. H. Pierce, comic vocalist (Christy Minstrels), died 1859, aged 32. 
S | George Batty, of *‘ Batty’s Menagerie,” died 1867, aged 64. 
S | William Abbott (of Cov. Gard. Theatre) died at Baltimore 1843, ag. 53. | 
M | The Hope Theatre, or ‘‘ Bear-garden,” Bankside, demolished 1656. 
Tv | Miss Fanny Kelly’s farewell performance at Drury Lane 1835. 
W | Liston’s Epilogue spoken on an ass at Covent Garden 1818. 
TH | Crystal Palace, Sydenham, opened by Her Majesty 1854. 
{F | Mrs. Charles Boyce died 1864, aged 44, ° 
S |J. R. O'Neill (Hugo Vamp) died 1860, aged 37. 
3S John Cumberland, of “‘Cumberland’s Drama,” died 1866, aged 79. | 
M | Farce of The Two Gregories produced at Drury Lane 1826, 
Tu | Fireworks first exhibited in Vauxhall Gardens 1798. 
Ww | Exeter Change taken down and menagerie removed 1829, 
Tu | John James Fraser (“Fricker”), vocalist, died in Philadelphia 1863, 
3, | Madame Sontag died of cholera in Mexico 1854, ag. 50, [ag. 59. | 
Ss | Arthur Murphy, dramatist, died at Knightsbridge 1805, aged 75. 
S | Royalty Theatre, Wellclose Square, opened 1787, 
M John Caple, actor and manager, died 1860, aged 40, 
Tu | T. J. Jerwood, Hon. Solicitor to Dramatic College, died 1866. 
W | Mrs. Shepherd (formerly Mrs. Pope) died 1862, aged 65. 
Ta | Mmsummer Day. Opera of Norma first performed in English at Drury | 
F | Henry Forrester, light comedian, died 1840, aged 43. [Lane 1837. 
S | Thomas Hudson, comic song writer and singer, died 1844, aged 50. 
S |M. Latour killed at Tottenham in descending with parachute after a | 
M balloon ascent from Cremorne 1854. 
Tu | William Lynch, the pantaloon, died 1861, aged 78, 
; 30 W | Jerrold’s comedy of The Golden Calf prod. at the Strand Theatre 1832. 


{ 


THE ERA ALMANACK, 1869. 


JUNE. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
; June 2 June 17. First Quarter, 2h. 15m. a.m. 


. Last Quarter, 7h. 21m. a.m. 


10. New Moon, 3h. 52m. a.m. 24. Full Moon, lh. 38m. a.m. 


** The birds chant melody on every bush, 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun, 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a checkered shadow on the ground.” 
Titus Andronicus, Act II., se. 3. 











BCLIPSEHS.—In the year 1869 there will be two Eclipses of the Sun, and two of the 
Moon. A partial Eclipse of the Moon Jan. 27, visible at Greenwich. An Annular Eclipse of the 
Sun Feb. 10, invisible at Greenwich. A partial Eclipse of the Moon July 22, invisible at Greenwich. 
A total Eclipse of the Sun August 7, invisible at Greenwich. 


“MOVEABLE HOLIDAYS FROM 























1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 
} Ash Wednesday.... Feb. 10 March 2 Feb. 22 Feb. 14 Feb. 26 Feb. 18 
>» Easter Sunday March 28 | April 17 April 9 March 31 | April 13 April 5 
i Whit Sunday ...... May 16 June 5 May 28 May 19 June 1 May 24 
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PHASES OF THE MOON. 
July 1. Last Quarter, 12h. 46m. p.m. | July 16. First Quarter, Gh. 47m. a.m. 
9. New Moon, 1h. 37m. p.m. | 23. Full Moon, th. 54m. p.m. 
July 31. Last Quarter, 5h. 6m. p.m. 








**'To be up after midnight and to go to bed then is early ; so that to go to bed 
after midnight is to go to bed betimes.”— Z'welfth Night, Act I., sc. 3. 











D.| D. 





M.| W.| MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. are 
| TH John Jolly, composer and orchestral conductor, died 1864, aged 74. 5OR 
2\F | The Mayor of Garratt produced at Haymarket 1763. 7's 
3 Ss Samuel Roxby, actor and manager, died at Scarborough, 1863, ag. 58. 51R 
4! | Talfourd’s burlesque of Shylock produced at Olympic 1853. 15s 
5 M. | Charles Whitehead, authorand dramatist, died in Australia 1862, ag. 57. 53 R jf 
6 Tu | James Crockett, the “ Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, 1865, ag. 45. 145 
7|W | Samuel Spring, Drury Lane Box Bookkeeper, died 1839, 55 R 
8 | TH | John Distin, father of “the Distin family,” died 1863, aged 74. 13s 


9\F | The Tailors, a “tragedy for hot weather,” prod. at Haymarket 1767. 
10|S__ | George Saville Carey died 1807, aged 65. 
11! | James Prescott Warde, tragedian, died 1840, aged 50, 
12|M_ | Charles Macklin, comedian, died 1797, aged 107. 
13} Tv | John Rowland Durrant, founder of ‘‘ The Garrick Club,” died 1853, 
14| W | James Munyard, Adelphi comedian, died 1850, aged 35. 
15| TH | Leicester Buckingham, dramatic author, died 1867, aged 42. 
16|F | John Adolphus, the “theatrical barrister,” died 1845, aged 79, 
17|S_ | Samuel Butler, tragedian, died at Manchester 1845, aged 48, 
18} | Henry Hall, comedian, died in America 1858, aged 50, 
19|M Lysander Thomson died at New York 1854, aged 37, 
20 | Tu | Mrs. Wood (formerly Mary Ann Paton), vocalist, died 1864, aged 62. 
21! W | Bradbury, the clown, died 1831, aged 57. 
\, 22| TH | Daniel Egerton died 1835, aged 64. 
\) 23! F | Herr von Joel, the “‘ German Siffleur,” died 1865, aged 81. 
24|S | Cocking killed by falling with parachute from balloon 1837, 
25 = John Augustine Wade, author and composer, died 1845, [ag. 44. 
26|M | Chas. Bender, for 30 years “‘call-boy” at Cov. Gar. Theatre, died 1857, 
| 27 | Tu | Rosemary Branch Equestrian Theatre, Islington Fields, burned 1853, 
| 28| W | Arthur Nelson, the clown, died 1860, aged 49, 
29| Tu | The Diorama, Regent’s Park, built 1823, 
30|F | George Stansbury, composer, died 1846, aged 50, 
31|S | The Colosseum, Regent’s Park, opened 1829, 
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HOLIDAYS KEPT AT THE PUBLIC OFFICES. 
At the Bank and all Public Offices: Christmas Day and Good Friday. 
Excise, Stamp, and Tax Offices: Good Friday, Whit Monday, and Whit Tuesday ; the Queen’s 
Birthday ; Coronation Day, June 28 ; Prince of Wales's Birthday, 
November 9 ; and Christmas Day. 
THE SEASONS. 
Spring commences March 20, at 1h. 32m. p.m. Autumn commences Sept. 23, at 0h. 28m. a.m. 
Summer Pm June 21, ,,10h. 4m. am Winter -~ Dec. 21, ,, 6h. 23m. p.m. 
The Sun is at his greatest distance from the Earth on July 3, at 8h. 16m. p.m. 
The Sun is at his least distance from t':e Earth on December 31, at 6h. Om. p.m. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1869, 
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1 AUGUST. 
Ht PHASES OF THE MOON. 


August 7. New Moon, 10h. 8m. p.m. August 22. 


Full Moon, 4h. 23m. a.m. 
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4 14. First Quarter, 12h, 40m. p.m. 30. Last Quarter, 7h. 58m. a’m. 
q 
(> ** Let’s step into the shadow of these trees,” 
4} King Richard the Second, Act III., se. 4. 
| Dial taliban tame es aes eS 
’ D.| D 8. rises 
M W MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets 
a —| senescence 
| S = The Streets of London produced at Princess’s 1864, 26R 
i 2. M = Poses Plastiques first exhibited in this country at Vauxhall Gardens 413s i 
3-'Tu | Mrs. Egerton, famous ‘‘ Meg Merrilies,” died 1847, ag. 66. [1838. 28 R ff 
\) 1 W J. W. Lake, musical critic, died 1854, aged 42, 40 8 {I 
/f 5 Tu Charles Horn, the composer, died 1849, aged 63. 32 R j 
| 6 F | David Fisher, Suffolk manager, died 1832, aged 71. [aged 63. 38 s | 
% 718 Ira Aldridge, the ‘* African Roscius,” died at Lodcz, Poland, 1867, 35 R | 
8 S Julia Pastrana, ‘the Nondescript,” exhibited at Regent Gallery 1857. | 7 36s ( 
je 9 M | Charles Parsloe, 25 years Cov. Garden prompter, ‘ied 1847, aged 53. 38 Rk <h 
10 Tu | J, H. Ogden, Irish vocalist, died at Philadelphia 1864, aged 36. 31s} 
«| 11 W | T. Lee, the Irish comedian, died 1856, aged 46. 41K) 
12 TH G. A. Amherst, of Astley’s, died at Philadelphia 1851, aged 75. 17 268 


KF | Surrey Zoological Gardens first opened 1831, 
William Reeve, the composer, died 1811, aged 32. 
Nathan James Sporle, composer, died 1853, aged 42. 
Miss Sara Flower, vocalist, died at Sydney 1865. 

Joseph Boruwlaski, the famous dwarf, died 1835, aged 95. 
W Arrival in England of the Fychow Giant “Chang” 1865. 


fam 


Dr. William Maginn, dramatic critic and journalist, died 1842, ag. 49. 
I’ Thomas Blanchard, the pantaloon, died 1859, aged 72. 

; Maid and Magpie, by Arnold, brought out at Lyceum 1815. 

S | Mrs. Graham ascended in balloon with Duke of Brunswick 1836. 

M |W. J. Hammond, actor and manager, died 1848, aged 49. 

Tu | Thomas Gardner, proprietor of Margate Assembly Rooms, died 1867, 
W | Madame Storace died 1827, aged 60, 
IH | Richard Nesbitt Ryan, actor and manager, died at Sheffield 1865, 
F | Ralph Wewitzer, the comedian, died 1825. [aged 46. 
Dr. Julian Chabert, the *‘ Fire King,” died at New York 1859, ag. 67. 


[aged 55. 


ip FZ 


Richard Jones, light comedian, died 1851, aged 73. 
Fra Angelo, tragedy by William Clarke Russell, produced at Hay- | 
[market 1865, 
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U | George Fisher, theatrical agent, died 1864. 
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THE most trustworthy symptoms of fine weather 
gradual rising of the barometer ; when the 
wind in changing follows the sun’s apparent 
daily course; a grey morning sky, especially 
when the first streaks of twilight appear in the 
a red sunset; a light blue mid-day sky, 
and dew at any time. 


horizon ; 
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yellow sunset ; a red morning sky ; soft-looking 
dingy clouds drifting rapidly by, at a low eleva- 
tion; a change of wind contrary to the sun's € 
apparent motion; unusual distinctness of the } 
landscape ; much twinkling of the stars, and low L 


{ 
} 
A steady fall of the barometric column; a pale | 


flight of birds, all presage rain. 
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Sept. 6. New Moon, 6h. 6m. a.m. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 
12. First Quarter, 9h. 23m. p.m. | 
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A high dawn, or sunrise above a bank of dark 
clouds ; a bright yellow sunset, with rosy tints in settled fine weather, indicates an approaching 


a deep blue sky change; the more complete and durable, the 
and sudden changes of the barometer, all indi- 


the east ; 


| Martin Dutnall, burlesque writer, died 1867, aged 29, 


.+-1e** Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither.” 
ame Lear, Act V., se. 2. 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. 


Bartholomew Fair proclaimed for the last time 1855, 

| Thomas Buckingham, comedian and comic singer, died 1847, ag. 52 
| Madame Auriol (widow of Flexmore) died 1862, aged 33, 

| Oscar Byrne, ballet master, died 1867, aged 72. 


Mrs. Yates, of Adelphi Theatre, died 1860, aged 61. 
Madame Poitevin ascended from Cremorne, and desc. by parachute on 
J. B. Harvey, theat. manager, died 1862, ag. 70. [Clap. Com., 1852. 


Lieut. Gale, 
the aéronaut, killed in balloon descent near Bordeaux 1850, ag. 54. 


| George Linley, the composer, died 1865, 
Ryley, the author of ‘‘ The Itinerant,” died at Parkgate, Cheshire, 
| Covent Garden Theatrical Fund established 1776. 


[1837, aged 82. 
Poole’s comedy of Paul Pry produced at Haymarket 1825, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle died 1748, aged 85. 


| First balloon ascent in England by Lunardi from Artillery Ground 
[1784. | 


R. Norman, celebrated pantaloon, died 1858, aged 70. 
Madame Rose Cheri, French actress, died 1861. 


| J. R. Rice (the original ‘‘ Jim Crow”) died in New York 1860, ag. 52. 
Monte Corri, composer and musical director, died 1849, aged 65. 


Rophino Lacy, musical composer and dramatist, died 1867, aged 70. 
Frederick Guest Tomlins, dramatic critic and journalist, died 1867, 
Farce of The Rendezvous brought out at Lyceum 1818, [ag. 63. 
J. Pyne, the vocalist, died 1857. 


| Benjamin Lionel Rayner died 1855, aged 69. 


Edward Cross, proprietor of Exeter Change Menagerie, died 1854, 

Laporte, theatrical manager, died at Paris 1841, aged 58, [ag. 81. 

G. H. Hill (‘‘ Yankee Hill”) died at Saratoga, America, 1849, ag. 50 
‘orest of Bondy produced at Covent Garden 1814, 

MIcHAELMAS Day. 


[1824. 
THs WEATHER. 


rapidly driving scud ; 
higher the clouds appear to be. 


cate approaching wind and stormy weather. 


At four days old, the moon sets at 10; 


sixteen days old, she rises at half-past v3 
nineteen days, at 11; twenty days, at 12. 


20. Full Moon, 8h. 41m. p.m. 
28. Last Quarter, 9h. 9m. p.m. 


James Sadler killed by falling from his balloon | 
| Jackman, provincial manager, died 1852, aged 70. 


8. rises 
and sets 


A mackarel sky, either after continued rain or 
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36R 
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five days, at 11; 


RISING AND SETTING OFr THE MOON. 
six, at 12; seven, at1; eight, at 2. At 
seventeen days, ‘at half: -past 8 ; eighteen days, at 10; 

















Oct. 5. New Moon, 2h. 19m. p.m. 
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OCTOBER. 
PHASES OF THE MOON. 


| Oct. 20. Full Moon, 1h. 57m. p.m. - 


12. First Quarter, 10h. 2m. a.m. 28. Last Quarter, 8h. 34m. a.m. 








25|M 
26|Tu 
27|W 
28\Tx 
29\F 
30/8 


31\% 


FIRST PLAYHOUSE opened in a court at the 


| Anne Oldfield, celebrated comic actress, died 1730, ag.-47 ; buried in 


| Jack Sheppard produced at Adelphi 1839, 


sities **My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.” 
Macbeth, Act V., sc. 3. 


8. 


rises 


MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets 


William Tyler, of Surrey Zoological Gardens, died 1864, aged 65, 6 
Charles Dignum, the famous ballad singer, died 1827, aged 62. 5 
Thomas Doggett, who left the “‘ coat and badge ” legacy, died 1721. | 6 
Avonia Jones (Mrs. G, V. Brooke) died 1867, aged 31. 5 
Lee Sugg, the once celebrated ventriloquist, died at Southampton | 6 
William Harvey, the harlequin, died 1856, [1831, aged 85. | 5 
Miss Biffin, born without hands or feet, died at Liverpool 1850, ag. 66. | 6 
M. Ernst, the celebrated violinist, died at Nice 1865, aged 51. 5 
Henry Lee Carter (“* Two Lands of Gold”) died 1862, aged 37. 6 


George Alexander Stevens, the first “entertainer,” died 1784, aged 49, | 5 
Knowles’s comedy of The Love Chase produced at Haymarket 1837. | 6 
Vincent Wallace, the composer, died 1865, aged 51, A. Giuglini died | 5 


Hull Theatre burned down 1859, [1865, aged 39, | 6 
The Tower Menagerie removed 1835, 5 
Madame Caradori Allen, distinguished vocalist, died 1865, aged 65, 6 
Egyptian Hall erected and opened as “‘ Bullock’s Museum” 1812, | 5 


Thomas Luke Ternan died 1846, aged 47. 
Mrs. Emma Boleno, columbine, died 1867, aged 35. 
Edward Alexander Gomersal (the Napoleon of Astley’s) died at Leeds 
Rooke, the composer, died 1847, aged 55, (1862, aged 74. | 
Charles Bannister Diddear died 1859, aged 58. , 

Dr. Samuel Arnold, composer, died 1802, aged 62. 

Edmund Glover, manager of Glasgow Theatre, died 1860, aged 48. 
Willoughby Hunter Weiss, the vocalist, died 1867, aged 47, 


George Colman “‘the younger” died 1836, ag. 74, [West. Abbey. 
Mrs. Sarah Jane Garrick died at Sunderland 1859, aged 76. 


W. H. Williams, vocalist and comedian, died 1846, aged 54, 
Manfred produced at Covent Garden 1834. 
Garrick Theatre opened 1830. 


OP OK OLE ALEALAOLOKrS 


LIVERPOOL DRAMATIC MEMORANDA. 


bottom of James-street 1640. Holman, 1798. 
THEATRE ROYAL, Williamson-square, cost THEATRE ROYAL, Williamson-square, opened, 
£6,000, opened with the tragedy of Mahomet | after being rebuilt, with Speed the Plough, 


in 1772. 


JoHN PALMER died on the stage as Baron 
| Steinfort in the 4th Act of The Stranger. A | Christian-street, opened in 1803. 
benefit for his children brought over £400. 


| June 6, 1803. 
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29s 
10R 
24s 
13 R 
19s 
18R 
13s 
23R 


25R 
45s 


2rd 


Os 
3lR 
O68 
35 R 
528 
38 R 
48 s 


42 Rf 


445 
45R 
408 
49R 
37 8 
53R 
33 8 


5OR 


Address written by Wm. Roscoe, spoken by 


OLyMPic Circus (now the Adelphi Theatre), 
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NOVEMBER. | 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Nov. 3. New Moon, 11h. 35m. p.m. Nov. 19. Full Moon, 7h. 17m. a.m. 
11. First Quarter, 2h. 55m. a.m. | 26. Last Quarter, 6h. 14m. p.m. 


ésisamantie ** Overcast the night ; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog as black as Acheron.” 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ITI., se. 2. 





a eS 7 | &. rises 
M.! W. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets 
1|M_ | Box and Cox produced at the Lyceum 1847, 56R 
2)\ Tv | Mackay, celebrated Scotch actor, died 1857, aged 71. \4 29s} 
3\W | Mrs. Chatterly died 1866, aged 69. OR |i 
4\ TH | Mrs, Conquest, ballet mistress, Grecian Theatre, died 1867, aged 50.|4 26 8 | 
5|F | Charles William Shalders, scenic artist and actor, died 1862, aged 43, | 3R fl 
6|S_ | John Duruset died 1842, aged 51. 22 s4 
7| | Memorable ascent of Messrs, Green, Monck Mason, and Holland in Tri 
8\M the great Vauxhall balloon ; they descended at Weilburg, Nassau,| 4 19 s 
9| Tu | Brrrapay or Prince oF WALES. [having been 18hoursin the air, 1836. 10k 
10\W | Mrs. Coleman appeared as Ianthe in Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes, 16s 
11|TuH believed to be the first woman who acted on English stage, 1656. 13 R 
12|F | Rice first appeared as “ Jim Crow” at Adelphi 1836. 13s 
13\S_ | Auber’s Gustavus the Third produced at Covent Garden 1833. 16R 
14|% | The first melodrama (Tale of Mystery) produced at Cov. Gard, 1802. 10s 





15|M_ | The Jewess produced at Drury Lane 1835, 
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16|\ Tv | Tate Wilkinson, the ‘‘ wandering patentee,” died 1803, 78 

i 17| W | Richard Younge, of Drury Lane Theatre, died 1846, aged 55, 2 

} 18) TH | William Vining died 1861, aged 78. 5s 

h 19|F | Clara Denvil died 1867, aged 19. QTR 

i} 20'S | Edmund Faucit Saville died 1857, aged 46. 38 

i 21 William Warde, comic vocalist, died 1859, aged 48. 31R 

] 22|M | Robert Hales, the ‘* Norfolk Giant,” died at Gt. Yarmouth 1863, ag. Os 

| 23| Tu | Thomas D’Almaine, music pub., d. 1858, ag. 83. [43. He was 7ft. Gin. 34k 

| 24) W | Benjamin Wrench died 1843, aged 67. 58s 

25 | TH | David Roberts, scenic artist, died 1864, aged 68, 37 R 
26|F | Bruce Norton died 1861, aged 43. 568 

} 27|S_ | Sapio, the vocalist, died 1851, aged 59. 40R 

i 28 First SunpDAy IN ADvENT. Ramsgate Theatre burned down 1829. 548 
29|M_ | William Robson, the “Old Playgoer,” died 1863, aged 78. ° 43R i 
30| Tu | The Loan of a Lover, by Planché, produced at Olympic 1834, 3 538 


EES 


LIVERPOOL DRAMATIC MEMORANDA. 


Riot at the Theatre Royal in consequence of| PUBLIC DINNER given te Admiral Sir Charles 
{ half price; began on the 14th and ended 30th | Napier at the Royal Amphitheatre 1841. 

May, 1810. JENNY LIND sang two evenings at the Phil- 
| SADLER killed by being flung out of a balloon | harmonic Concert Hall, when the receipts 
¥ near Blackburn ; buried at Christchurch, Liver- 

pool, October 4, 1824. 

First stone of AMPHITHEATRE laid November 


reached £3,300, August 19, 1850. 
{ 26, 1825. Opened January 27, 1826. 
i 


THOMAS DENNISON LEWIS, formerly lessee of 
the Theatre Royal, bequeathed £10,000 to the 
local charities January, 1851. 
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DECEMBER. 

PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec. 8. New Moon, 10h. 41m. a.m. | Dec. 18. Full Moon, 11h. 50m. p.m. 
10. First Quarter, 11h. 11m. p.m. 26. Last Quarter, 2h. 33m. a.m. 


ee. 


— 


** At Christmas T no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled shows, 
But like of each thing that in season grows.” 
Love's Labour Lost, Act I., se. 1. 


oe 


dD | D : ‘ 8. rises 
MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. and sets 


W | Robert Campbell Maywood, Scotch actor, died at Troy, New York, 
Tn | The Porter’s Knot produced at Olympic 1858. [1856, aged 70. | ¢ 
| Duchess of Malfi produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre 1664, 
S| Signor Giubelei, the singer, died at Naples 1846, aged 44, 
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$ 5| 3 | Tom Parry, actor and dramatist, died 1862, aged 56. 7 52k 
 6\M Calvin Edson, the “* Living Skeleton,” died in America 1833, aged 44, | 3 50 s 
| 7\Tv and weighing only 45 lbs. 7 54R 
/? & W | First Act of Parliament controlling stage representations 1543, 3 495 
i 9 'I'n_ | John Sanders, of Adelphi Theatre, died 1865, aged 66, |7 56R 
; 10 F | Agricultural Hall, Islington, opened 1862. 3 495s 
} 11/8 | Nathaniel! Lee, the dramatist, died 1692, aged 35. 7 58R 
| 12, & | Colley Cibber died 1757, aged 87. 3 50s 


13;|M R. McIan, famous ‘‘ Dougal creature,” died 1856, aged 51. 

|Tu | George Maynard died 1851, aged 40. Clara Webster fatally burned 
15'W on Drury Lane stage during ballet 1844, 

16,TH | John Ayliffe died 1847, aged 44, Thomas Green died 1859, aged 73. 
17\F | Herr Keenig, celebrated cornet player, died at Paris 1857. 
18|S_ | George Robinson, the old Vauxhall vocalist, died 1857, aged 57. 
195 | John Hall Wilton, theatrical agent, d. at Sydney, N.S. W., 1862, ag. 50. 
20M | John Capel, President of the Glee Club, died 1846, aged 80. 
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i 21|Tu | Edward Wright, Adelphi comedian, died 1859, aged 46. | 8 6R} 
|} 22| W | Prince Hoare, the dramatist, died at Brighton 1834, aged 80, | 3 538 
' 23TH | Charles Freer, the popular East-end tragedian, died 1857. 18 TR 
h 94\F | Mrs. Susannah Centlivre died 1725, aged 45. , | 3 548 
i> 25'S | Curisrmas Day. James Wallack died in New York 1864, aged 73.,8 7R 
1265 | Harlequin Pat and Bat, 1st pantomime with speaking opening, prod. |3 578 

4} 27|M | First night of E. T. Smith’s lesseeship of Dr. La. Th. 1852. [C.G. 1830.8 8R 
{| 28! Tu | Charles Leclercq, ballet master, died 1861, aged 64. 3 58s 
\> 29 W | Dowager Countess of Harrington (Maria Foote) died 1867, aged 69, |8 8R 
i) 30! TH | Miss Sarah Booth died 1867, aged 75. 3 58s 

; 31\F | Thomas Bromley, actor at Drury Lane, died 1841, aged 68, 8 8R 

7 | | 


we 


THE ARMIES OF BUROPE. 


FRANCE, 903,617; Prussia, 650,000; Austria, | Norway, 137,800; Denmark, 41,940 ; Switzerland, 
ft 651,612; Italy, 424,193; Russia, 1,200,000; Eng- | 198,291 ; Belgium, 80,650 ; Turkey, 341,580 ; Egypt, 
) Land, 265,000, not including 230,000 Volunteers ;| the Danubian Principalities, Montenegro, and 

(sermanic Confederation, 407,361 ; Spain, 171,900; | Servia, 152,000; the Roman States, 12,000; 
%, Portugal, 64,118; Holland, 92,000; Sweden and | making a total of 5,996,062. 
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INDEX. 
PLACES, PIECES, AND PERSONS 


ENUMERATED IN THE CALENDAR. 


eee ~ 


PLACES. 
Academy of Music. . .. February. | Marionette Theatre . April. 
Adelaide Gallery .. .» April. 


Almack’s .. oe . April. National Theatre .. .. February. 
Agricultural Hall .. -- December. 


Olympic .. oe .. January. 
Oriental Museum .. .. April. 
Oxford, The 4 «» March, 


Barthclomew Fair . September. 


Clarence Theatre .. -. May. 


City Theatre ee -. February. ° : : 
Gian, the .. *. Sale. Polytechnic, Accident at.. January. 


Cremorne oth -. June 


Cremorne o September. 
Crystal Palace... . dune, 


Ramsgate Theatre. . .. November. 
Rosemary Branch .. -. duly. 
Royalty Theatre .. -. June, 
= ‘sss Tuly. | Salisbury Court Theatre .. May. 
Soho Bazaar .. February. 
: Stage Representations -- December, 
aan e % a oo Stalls introduced .. .. February, 
Exeter Hall .. 0 L. February. | St James’s Hall .. = .. March. 
St. Martin’s Music Hall .. February. 
Gerrish Theatre .. .. October. Surrey Zoological Gardens August. 
Globe Theatre a April. 7 . 
Goodman’s Fields Theatre April. Theatres in Passion . 
Greenwich Fair .. April. Week =... ee ++ April. 
Tower Menagerie .. -. October, 
Hippodrome 7 .. dune Tussaud’s axwork ee April. 
Hope Theatre oe -. June, 
Hull Theatre ‘s -- October. Vauxhall Gardens.. .. June. 
Vauxhall Gardens .. -. August. 
London, mec —_ Vauxhall Balloon, The 
in oe January. “Great”. a .- November. 





PIECES. 


Acis and Galatea .. -. February. | FraAngelo.. as . August. 
Belphegor .. ies January. Golden Calf oe .. June, 

Box and Cox ie .. November. | Great Plague, The.. -. April. 
Bronze Horse os .. January, Gustavus the Third -» November. 


Clari. . ee -» May. Honeymoon, The .. -. January, 
Duchess of Malfi .. -- December. 


Epilogue Spoken on Jack Sheppard... -. October. 
Ass es ee - June, Jewess, The — -» November. 


First Female Actress .- November. | Loan of a Lover .. .. November, 
Forest of Bondy .. .. September. | Love Chase, The .. -. October. 
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INDEX. 





Maid and mnar -. _ oe 
Manfred °* 
Mayor of Garratt . 


Nell Gwynne 
Norma bis 
Norma 0 se 


Pantomime, 

ing =e 
Paul Pry .. - ee 
Porter’s Knot ée ee 
Posés Plastiques 


First Speak- 


August. 
October. 
July. 


January. 
May. 
June. 


December. 
September, | 
December. 
August. 


~~ 


Abbott, William 

Adam, Adolph . 
Adolphus, John .. 
Aldridge, Ira 

Allen, Madame Caradori . 
Amherst, G. A, 

Arne, Dr. “ 

Arnold, Dr. Samuel 
Auriol, Madame 
Ayliffe, John 


Baker, Basil ee 
Barry, Spranger .. 
Batty, George es 
Beaumont, Francis 
Bell, Robert eo” 
Bellamy, George Ann 
Bellamy, William .. 
Bender, Charles 

Behn, Mrs. Aphra 
Betterton, Thomas 
Beverley, Henry Roxby .. 
Biffin, Miss.. . 
Bianchard, William 
Blanchard, Thomas 
Boleno, Mrs. Emma 
Booth, Barton . 
Booth, S Sarah i 
Boruwlaski, Joseph 
Bosio, Angiglina .. 
Boyce, Mrs. Charles 
Bracegirdle, Mrs, .. 
Bradbury, Robert . 
Bradshaw, Mrs, 
3roadfoot, Alexander 
Broadfoot, William 
Bromley, Thomas .. 
Browne, C. F. oe 
Bruton, James 
Buckingham, Leicester 
Buckingham, Thomas 
Burbadge, Richard 
Burford, Robert ai 
Burton, William .. os 


Butler, Samuel ., o° 


Rendezv ous, The .. 


Shakspearian Festival 
Shylock (burlesque) 
Streets of London .. 


Tailors, The 
| T ale of Mystery 
| Tom and Jerry 
Two Gregories .. 





| Wandering Minstrel 
Wife, The .. 


PERSONS. 


June. 
May. 

July. 
August. 
October, 
August. 
January. 
October. 
September. 
December. 


January, 
January. 
June. 
March. 
April. 
February. 
January. 
July. 
April. 
April. 
February, 
October, 
May. 
August, 
October. 
May. 
December, 
August, 
April. 
June. 
September. 
July. 
February. 
May. 
January. 
December. 
March, 
March. 
July. 


September. 


March. 
January. 
February. 
July, 


Byrne, Oscar 


Calcraft, Granby .. 
Capel, John oe 

Caple, John ; 

Carey, George Saville 
Carter, James 
Carter, Henry Lee.. 
Centlivre, Mrs, .. sm 
Chabert, Dr. os ee 
Chambers, Miss 

Chang, the I'ychow Giant 
Charles, Marie ; 
Chatterly, William ee 
Chatterly, Mrs... oe 
Cheri, Madame Rose . 

| Cherry, Andrew .. 

| Cibber, Colley ee 
Cocking (aéronaut) 
Colman, George .. 
Collins, Sam 
Copeland, W. R. 
Cooke, George 
Corri, Haydn . 
Corri, Monte ° 
Conquest, Mrs. . 
Courtney, John . 
Cowell, Sam as 
Crockett, James .. 
Cross, Edward .. 
Cumberland, John 
Cumming, Gordon 


| D’Almaine, Thomas 
Dance, Charles 
Daniel, George 
Denvil, Clara : 
Denvil, John 
Diddear, Charles Bannister 
Dignum, Charles .. 
Distin, John 
Doggett, Thomas .. 
Drew, John i 
Ducrow, John es 
Dulcken, Madame 





September. 


April. 
July. 
August. 


July. 
November. 
April. 
June, 


January. 


April, 


September. 


January. 
December. 
June. 

July. 

May. 
October. 
December. 
August. 
April. 
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iaeesiall John 
Duruset, John 
Dutnall, Martin 


Eagle, Barnardo .. 
Edson, Calvin 
Egerton, Daniel 
Egerton, Mrs, 
Ernst, M. ee 
Falconer, Mrs, Edmund... 
Farrell, John 
Farren, Henry .. 
Fisher, David 
Fisher, George 
Fitzw illiam, Edw ard 
Flower, Miss Sara 
Foote, Maria 
Forrester, Henry .. 
Fraser, John James 
Freer, Charles 


Gale, Lieutenant .. 
Gardner, Thomas .. 
Garrick, Mrs. Sarah 
Genge, George 
Giubelei, Signor 
Giuglini, A. 
Glossop, Madame Feron.. 
Glover, Edmund .. 
Glover, C. W. 

Glover, Ferdinand _ 
Gomersal, “ Napoléon ” 
Goulstone, James .. 
Graham, Mrs. 
Gray, Thomas . 
Green, Thomas 


Hales, Robert 
Hall, Henry 
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Harroway, John .. 
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Hill, Thomas 
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INDEX. 

Phillips, Lovell March. Sporle, Nathan August, 
Phillips, Philip May. | Spring, Samuel July. 
Pierce, E. H. ie June. | Staudigl, Herr March. 

| Pitt, Charles sa February. Stanfield, Clarkson May. 

| Pitt, Dibdin February. Stansbury, George July. 

| Poitevin, Madame.. September. | Stevens,G. A. .. October. 
Povey, John May. Storace, Madame .. . August. 
Pyne, J. September. | Stickney, Benjamin -» February. 
Quick, John April. Tayleure, John March. 
Raymond, Richard Malone January. Sam ee _— a 

> ee ; , ’ mmpson, Lysander July. 

\ayner, Benjamin Lionel September. Tomlins, Frederick Guest September. 
| Reeve, William August. Tyler, William .. October. 

Rice, ‘‘ Jim Crow ” September. 

Rice, ** Jim Crow ” November. | ,, 

Richardson, Joseph Mend Vale, Samuel ae ee March. 

Roberts, David November. Vamp, Hugo June. 
Robinson, George.. December. Villiers, James May. 

! Robson, William .. November. Vining, William .. November. 
Rooke, W... ‘ October. . : 

Roxby, Samuel... July. | Wade, John Augustine July. 

* Rubini, Signor March. Wallace, Vincent .. October. 
Ryan, Richard August. Wallack, James .- December. 
Ryley, “‘ltinerant ” September. | “* Ward, Artemus” «» March, 

Warde, James Prescott .. July. 
Sadler, James .. .. September, | Warde, William .. -. November, 
Sanders, Jahn... .. December, | Webb, Henry... «. January. 
Sands, Rope-walker March. Webster, Clara oe .. December. 
Sapio, Antonio November, | Weiss, W. H. oe October. 
Saville, E. F. November, | Weston, Mrs. oe June. 
Scott, Sam January. | Wewitzer, Ralph .. August. 
Scribe, Eugene .. February. | Whitehead, Charles July. 
Searle, William .. »» May. Williams, W. H. .. October. 
Shalders, C. W. .. .. November, | Wilkinson, Tate .. November. 
Sharp, J. W. January. | Wilson, “Old” .. April. 
Silvain, M... April. | Wilton, John Hall December. 
Sims, William February, | Woffington, Margaret March, 
Sloan, J. T. .. May. Wood, Mrs. ae July. 
Sloman, Mrs. John .. February, | Wrench, Benjamin - November. 
Shepherd, Mrs... -. June, Wright, Edward .. +» December. 
Smart, Sir George -. February. 
Smith, William .. e- May. Yates, Mrs. es -. September. 
Soutag, Madame .. -. dune. Younge, Richard .. -- November. 


JRAVI'S OF Gentus.—Mrs. Jordan sleeps at St. Cloud ; Astleys (father and son) in the 
Cemetery of Pore la Chaise ; John Edwin (the Liston and Mathews combined of his day) 
at St. Paul, Covent Garden ; Kemble (John) at Lausanne ; Suett in the ground of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral ; Edm. Kean in Richmond Churchyard ; Elliston in St. John’s Church, 
Waterloo-road; old Johannot at Bathwick (old) Churchyard; Macklin lies under the 
chancel of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in which churchyard his once boon companion Tom 
King rests, with Edwin and others ; Tom D’ Urfey in St. James’, facing the gate in Jermyn- 
street ; Joe Millerin the ground in Portugal-street ; John Palmer (the Joseph Surface) at 
Wootton, near Liverpool ; Quin at the Abbey Church, Bath ; Wilks, near Macklin, not 
far from the grave of Wycherley, in the dah of St. Paul, Covent Garden, where, nearly 
a century and a half since, Joe Haines was consigned to earth; Mrs. Siddons and Miss 
Murray in Paddington Churchyard ; Mrs. Crouch at Brighton ; Mathews reposes in the 
Chancel of Plymouth Church ; Grimaldi in the burial-ground of the St. James’s Chapel, 
Pentonville-hill ; Young Joe in Tottenham-court-road Chapel, alsoS. Bennett; Mrs. Bland 
in St. Margaret’s Churchyard; Pope, Bengough, and Pantaloon Barnes, at Waterloo 
Church ; Egerton and Blanchard at St. Luke’s, Chelsea ; Ducrow has a magnificent tomb 
at Kensal Green, and G, B. Davidge a remarkably plain one in the cemetery at Norwood. 
Yates was buried in the vaults of St. Martin’s Church, and Mrs. Davenport’s remains 


were interred at Brompton. Mrs. Honey was buried in Hampstead Churchyard. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA 


OF 


LIVING DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 


_<—- 
[SECOND SERIES. | 


BRADDON, Miss Mary Exizasetu.—tThis popular novelist, daughter of the solicitor 
who contributed to “* The Old Sporting Magazine” under the pseudonym of “ Gilbert 
Forrester,” was born in Soho-square in 1835. Although her numerous novels, which have 
acquired such well-deserved popularity, have furnished an abundance of material to 
adapters, the principal piece Miss Braddon has as yet contributed to the stage is a neat 
two-act comedy, called Loves of Arcadia, produced at the Strand Theatre, March 12, 1860, 
and which met with a most favourable reception. A slight comedietta from her pen, 
called The Model Husband, was revived at the Surrey, in October, 1868, and acted with 
success. 


COLLINS, Witxrr, eldest son of the ‘late well-known artist, W. Collins, R.A., was 
born in London in 1824. His earliest essay as a dramatist was a two-act drama called 
The Lighthouse, first played in private, and produced at the Olympic, August 10, 1857. 
It met with a decided success, and enjoyed a run of some weeks’ duration. On January 
6, 1857, The Frozen Deep, a drama in three acts, was represented by the literary amateurs, 
including Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Mark Lemon, and the author, with scenic illustrations 
by the late Clarkson Stanfield, Mr. Danson, and Mr. Telbin, at Tavistock House. It was 
afterwards brought out, with the same cast, at the ‘‘ Gallery of Illustration,” for the 
benefit of the Jerrold Fund, the Queen having previously witnessed a private representa- 
tion at the same place, and on October 27, 1866, it was publicly performed at the Olympic 
Theatre. A remarkable drama, called 7'he Red Vial, produced at the Olympic, October 
11, 1858, and, in conjunction with Mr. Charles Dickens, a dramatic version of the story of 
No Thoroughfare, brought out at the Adelphi, December 26, 1867, will be remembered in 
evidence of the powers of Mr. Wilkie Collins as a dramatist. The last-named piece enjoyed 
a run of 151 consecutive nights, the final representation taking place June 20, 1868. 


DALY, Joun.—The clever young dramatist who adopted this pseudonym, was Mr. 
John Besemeres, the head of a commercial firm of long standing. His first piece was a 
charming sketch, called Broken ‘'oys, produced at Sadler’s Wells in 1850. This was 
followed by the capital two-act comedy of Young Husbands, performed at the same theatre 
in August, 1852. A singularly original drama, called The T'imes, was his next success, 
brought out at the Olympic in July, 1853. Commercial pursuits soon after withdrew Mr. 
“John Daly’s” attention from the stage, but he has since furnished a cleverly written 
drama, called Old Salt, produced at the Strand Theatre in January, 1868. For some 
years past Mr. Besemeres has resided at Calcutta, where he occupies a high mercantile 
position. 

DICKENS, Cuartes.—This distinguished novelist, the son of Mr. John Dickens, of 
the Navy Pay Department, was born at Portsmouthin 1812. A few years afterwards his 
father retired on a pension, and came to London as a Parliamentary reporter. At an 
early age Mr. Dickens was removed from school and placed in the office of a barrister of 
eminence—Mr. Chitty, we believe. In the year 1834, he began to contribute to the “ Old 
Monthly Magazine,” lis first paper in that periodical being “ Mrs. Joseph Porter over 
the way.” This was followed by “ Horatio Sparkins,” and “ The Boarding House,” but it 
was not until the publication of the second paper under the last title that he assumed the 
pseudonym of “ Boz,” as may be found by reference to the “Old Monthly” for August, 
1834, Engaged as a parliamentary reporter on the Morning Chronicle, then edited by 
Mr. John Black, he published in the evening edition of that paper a series of sketches— 
the first being “ Meditations in Monmouth Street.” These were republished in three 
volumes, with illustrations by Cruikshank, early in 1836. Immediately after, he com- 
menced the popular “ Pickwick Papers,” completed in October, 1837, when the sale which 
originally was three thousand, had extended to thirty thousand copies. While writing 
the “ sketches,” a strong inclination towards the stage induced Mr. Charles Dickens to 
test his powers as a dramatist, and his first piece, a farce called Zhe Strange Gentleman, 
was produced at the St. James’s Theatre on the opening night of the season, September 
29, 1836. The late Mr. Harley was the hero of the farce, which was received with great 
favour. This was followed by an opera, called The Village Coquettes, for which Mr, 
Hullah composed the music, and which was brought out at the same establishment, Tues- 
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day, December 6, 1836. The quaint humour, unaffected pathos, and graceful lyrics of 
this production found prompt recognition, and the piece enjoyed a prosperous run. The 
Village Coquettes took its title from two village girls, Lucy and Rose, led away by vanity, 
coquetting with men above them in station, and discarding their humble, though worthy, 
lovers. Before, however, it is too late they see their error, and the piece terminates 
happily. Miss Rainforth and Miss Julia Smith were the heroines, and Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Gardner were their betrothed lovers. Braham was the Lord of the Manor, who 
would have led astray the fair Lucy. There was a capital seene where he was detected by 
Lucy’s father, played by Strickland, urging an elopement. Harley had a trifling part in 
the piece, rendered highly amusing ‘by his admirable acting. On March 6, 1837, was 
brought out at the St. James’s Theatre a farce, called Is She His Wife ; or, Something Sin- 
gular, in which Harley played the principal character, Felix Tapkins, a flirting bachelor, 
and sang a song in the character of Pickwick, “ written expressly for him by Boz.” The 
name of the author was not given in the playbill. The celebrity so rapidly acquired by 
Mr. Charles Dickens in other departments of literature, kept his pen from this time too 
constantly in request to enable him to follow up his early dramatic ventures, but the 


vivid portraitures of characters in his numerous novels have supplied adapters with a 
rich store of material for the stage. 


DILLEY, Joszrru.—In association with Mr. Albery, the adapter of a neat comedietta 
from the French, called Doctor Davy, Mr. Joseph Dilley has written a nautical drama, 
entitled The Mate of the Mountjoy, for which the T. P. Cooke prize, in connection with 
the Dramatic College, was awarded in April, 1867. A farce, called Alexander the Great, 
‘is another joint production of these gentlemen, who are understood to hold appointments 
in the Civil Service. 

GILBERT, Wit11am Scawencr, B.A., born in London, 18th November, 1836. 
Called to the Bar of the Inner Temple, November, i864. Author of Dulcamara; or, the 
Little Duck and the Great Quack, produced at St. James’s Theatre, 29th December, 1866 ; 
Allow Me to Explain, produced at Prince of Wales’s Theatre, November 5th, 1867 ; 
Highly Improbable, produced at New Royalty Theatre, 6th December, 1867; 
Harlequin Cock Robin, produced at the Lyceum, Christmas, 1867; La Vivan- 
diere; or, True to the Corps, produced at the New Queen’s Theatre, 23rd January, 
1868; The Merry Zingara; or, the Tipsy Gipsy and the Pipsy Wipsy, produced at the 
New Royalty, 21st March, 1868. A contributor to periodical literature since 1862, dra- 
matic critic of the “ Illustrated Times,” a member of the Northern Circuit, and a captain 
in the Royal Aberdeenshire Highlanders (Militia), &c. 

GORDON, Watrrer.—Born at Norwich, the son of a medical gentleman of that city, 
was intended for that profession, and entered as a student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Medicine, however, being distasteful to him, he resolved to throw physic to the dogs, and 
pursue the bent of his inclinations in following an art which he had always loved and 
watched with so much interest. His dramatic taste became fostered by his intimacy 
with some of the leading actors and authors, and after some contributions to the Press, 
he resolved to make his appearance as an actor and author. As the former, his debut was 
made at Drury Lane Theatre, under the fostering care of his old friend, Charles Mathews. 
Asan author, he made his first attempt in an adaptation from the French, entitled Dearest 
Mamma ; this enjoyed a long run, and was speedily followed by several other one-act pieces, 
but an original drama, Through Fire and Water, produced at the Adelphi Theatre, with 
great success (June, 1865), and acted throughout the provinces by Mr. Toole, has con- 
siderably added to Mr. Walter Gordon's reputation, 


HAZLEWOOD, Corin Henry, first turned his attention to authorship in 1850, pro- 
ducing a farce at the City of London Theatre, entitled Who's the Victim, which, received 
with favour, prompted him to further efforts. He had been for some time previously the 
low comedian in the Lincoln, York, and Western Circuits. In 1851 he was engaged at 
the Surrey Theatre, appearing as Bobby Blackberry, in The Rover's Bride, and was next 
engaged by Messrs. _ Lee and Johnson for the City of London Theatre as low 
comedian. Here he remained ten years, producing dramas, farces, burlesques, &c., in rapid 
succession. A farce, called The Bonnet Builders’ Tea "Party, was brought out at the 
Strand Theatre, then under the, management of the late J. H. Tully, and its success 
stimulated him to continue writing. Jenny Foster and The Return of the Wanderer were 
then written for the Britannia Theatre, and had a long run. These were followed by 
Waiting for the Verdict, produced at the City of London Theatre, and which drew 
crowded houses for many weeks. The New Britannia Theatre has brought out the greatest 
number of Mr. Hazlewood’s dramas: the most noticeable are Our Lot in Life, Cast on the 
Mercy of the World, The Downfall of Pride, Rescue of the Orphans, The Castaway, 
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The Life of a Weaver, &c., &c. His son, Mr. Hazlewood, junior, is also known as the 
author of various burlesques, chiefly produced at the Alexandra Theatre. 

HOLLINGSHEAD, Joun.—This energetic writer is the son of Mr. Henry R. Hol. 
lingshead, of the Irish Chamber, whose family had long been connected with commerce in 
the city of London. He was born within the sound of the “ Bow Bells” he has so gra- 
phically illustrated in various volumes, on the 9th of September, 1827. His only 
contribution to the stage, an admirable farce called The Birthplace of Podgers, which 
furnished Mr. J. L. Toole with one of his most popular personations, was produced for 
Mr. Toole’s benefit at the Lyceum, when under Mr. Charles Dillon’s management, 
March, 1858. Mr. Hollingshead is a frank, outspoken dramatic critic, and his vigorous, 
trenchant pen has been actively employed in all the best magazines and periodicals of the 
last dozen years. 

LEWES, Grorcr E.—Thisaccomplished author was born in London, April 18th, 1817, and 
was educated partly abroad and partly bythe lateDr. Burney, at Greenwich. His first play was 
The Noble Heart, a five-act tragedy, produced at the Olympic in 1850. His second piece 
was The Game of Speculation, brought out with much success at the Lyceum, Oct. 2nd, 
1851. This was followed by 7'he Chain of Events, a drama in eight acts; Taking by 
Storm, The Lawyers, A Strange History, in nine acts ; Wanted, a She-Wolf, Give a Dog 
an Ill-Name, Sunshine Through the Clouds, Stay at Home, and The Cosy Couple, all 
produced at the Lyceum, and acknowledged as adaptations from the French originals. 
The dramatic works of Mr. G. H. Lewes thus produced have not been identified with his 
own name, but are associated with the pseudonyms of Slingsby Lawrence and Frank 
Churchill. The brilliant dramatic criticisms signed ‘‘ Vivian,” which appeared some four- 
teen years ago in a newspaper called “The Leader,” were from the same pen. 


LOVELL, Grorgr W.—This gentleman, who has cultivated with so much success the 
higher region of the drama, has, fortunately for himself, always enjoyed a position which 
has rendered him independent of literary pursuits for a subsistence, but as his pen might 
otherwise have been more industriously employed, we may, perhaps, regret the circumstance 
for the sake ofthe stage. Mr. Lovell’s first play was The Avenger, produced at the Surrey 
Theatre, under the management of Mr. Davidge, in 1835, when Mr. Butler sustained the 
principal character. This was followed by the Provost of Bruges, brought out, with Mr. 
Macready as the hero, at Drury Lane, under Bunn’s management, February 10th, 1836. 
The plot was founded on the story of “‘ The Serf,” related in Leitch Ritchie’s ‘ Romance of 
History,” and the piece attained a great success. A novel, called “ The Trustee,” pub- 
lished by Colburn, further advanced Mr. Lovell’s literary fame, and this was succeeded by 
another five-act play, Love’s Sacrifice, brought out at Covent Garden during the manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles Kemble (12th September, 1842), with Mr. Vandenhoff. © Then fol- 
lowed the comedy, Look Before You Leap, produced by Mr. Webster at the Haymarket, 
29th October, 1846, and the famous play of The Wife’s Secret, purchased by Mr. Charles 
Kean, who fully relied on the talent of the author, for four hundred pounds, before a 
line was written, originally acted in America, and brought out at the Haymarket, 17th 
January, 1848. The Wife's Secret ran thirty-six nights with undiminished effect, and 
the engagement of the Keans, originally for thirty nights, was consequently extended to 
sixty. Mr. Lovell’s latest production was The TJ'rial of Love, produced at the Princess’s, 
January 7th, 1852, which rau sor twenty-three nights, with Mr. and Mrs. Kean in the 
principal characters. Mrs. Lovell, formerly Miss Lacy, an esteemed tragic actress of 
Covent Garden Theatre, is also known to the public as the authoress of Jngomar (Drury 
Lane, 1851), and The Beginning and the End (Haymarket, 1854). 


PAUL, Howanrp, born at Philadelphia, U.S., America, December, 1830. Was designed 
as a journalist, and visited England, as a correspondent of the New York Times, in 1851. 
His first piece was a three-act drama, founded on incidents of the American revolutionary 
war, and it had a trun in his native city. He was then sixteen years ofage. Mr, 
Paul of late years has been so actively and profitably employed with his popular entertain- 
ment (being author, actor, and his own manager), that he has done little with his pen in 
the dramatic way. His best known plays are 7'hrice Married, which ran one hundred 
nights at the Princess’s, 7'’he Mob Cap, played at Drury Lane in 1863, Opposite Neigh- 
tours (Strand), Rappings and Table-Movings (Haymarket), 4 Lucky Hit (Princess's), 
and the Old Folks, produced at the Strand, 1867. Mr. Paul has written a short piece for 
Mr. Toole, entitled A Row in the Family, and he is the author of many popular songs 
and scenes which have served as vehicles for the united talents of himself and his wife in 
their entertainments, 

POOLE, Joun.—Born in 1792, Mr. John Poole at an early age distinguished himself 
in literature by the burlesque of “ Hamlet Travestie,” which was published in 1818. His 
first farce, entitled Who's Who, was oa at Drury Lane, in 1815, As a useful hint 
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to aspiring dramatists, it may be mentioned that this piece, as originally written, consisted 
of ninety pages. Its unconscionable length drew from the theatrical copyist who was doomed 
to the labour of transcribing it, this pathetic appeal—“ Oh, sir, your two-act farce is as 
iong as J'he School for Scandal. 1f you could but cut it beforehand and save me a little 
trouble.” This hint the dramatist then declined taking, though to this necessity he was 
in the end reduced, more than half the dialogue being expunged. His next farce, Deaf as 
a Post, produced at Drury Lane in 1823, owes much of its original popularity to the 
humour of Liston, who made the character of Tristram Sappy his own. It was first of all 
in two acts, but was subsequently reduced to one. Among the pieces Mr. John Poole 
afterwards contributed to the stage, most of them being derived from French sources, there 
were produced at Covent Garden A Short Reign and a Merry One, The Two Pages 
of Frederick the Great, The Scapegoat, 4 Nabob foran Hour, and The Wife's Strata- 
gem,a comedy altered from Shirley. At Drury Lane were brought out Simpson and Co., In- 

- trigue, The Wealthy Widow, Past and Present, My Wife, What Wife, A Soldier's Court- 
ship, Turning the Tables, and The Patrician and the Parvenu. The Haymarket received 
from him Match Making, Married and Single, Tribulation, Paul Pry,’ Twould Puzzle a 
Conjuror,’ Twixt the Cup and the Lip, Gudgeons and Sharks, and Lodgings for Single 
Gentlemen. This list will be found to include some of our most popular pieces, and 
will sufficiently indicate the high position which Mr. Poole has held in the field of 
modern dramatic authorship. For many years past Mr. Poole has lived in retirement 
at Paris, from which city he had borrowed most of his plots. 

RICHARDS, Atrrep Barr.—This gentleman, so well known as the earliest and 
chief promoter of the volunteer movement, is the eldest son of the late John Richards, 
Esq., M.P. for Knaresborough, and was born in 1820. He has written Cresus, King 
of Lydia, a tragedy, originally published by Pickering, in 1845; and republished by 
Longman & Co., in 1861; Cromwell, published in 1847; Vandyck, a Play of Genoa, 
published 1850; and The Prisoner of Toulon, produced at Drury Lane Theatre, March 
2nd, 1868, and which ran to the end of the season. Colonel Richards is besides a dis- 
tinguished poet and a journalist of high position. 


ROBERTS, Grorer.—Robert Walters, who assumed this nom de plume, was born in 
London, April 9, 1832, and educated at Eton and Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1855, and M.A. in the following year.. In 1857 he was called to the Bar of the Inner 
Temple, and for some time practised on the Oxford Circuit. In 1860, shortly before the 
outbreak of the American war, Mr. Walters made a lengthened tour through the United 
States, and on his return proclaimed his sympathies with the Confederate cause in a pamphlet 
which was favourably received, not only in England, but in many of the cities of the 
Union. His first dramatic venture, Under the Rose, a free adaptation of a popular 
Palais Royal vaudeville, was produced at the St. James’s Theatre, during Mr. George 
Vining’s management, March 24, 1862, This was followed, June 2, at the same theatre, 
by Forty Winks, a duolegue comedietta, which ran the whole of the summer season, and, 
soon after, Mr. Walters, still under the pseudonym of George Roberts, was brought 
more prominently into public favour by his very effective adaptation of Miss Braddon’s 
popular novel,“ Lady Audley’s Secret.” This version, specially sanctioned by the authoress, 
brought out under Mr. Frank Matthews’s management at the St. James’s (February 28th, 
1863), had a run of 104 nights at that theatre, was frequently reproduced, was trans- 
lated into the French for Mdlle. Duverger, and has become a favourite stock-piece on the 
provincial stage. Among Mr. Walters’s later productions may be mentioned Cousin T’iom 
(Princess’s, June 8, 1863), Ample Apology (Princess’s, March 13th, 1865)—this farce 
was on the bills for more than 150 consecutive nights,—7'hree Furies (St. James's, 
March 13, 1865), and Jdalia (St. James’s, April 22, 1867), a three-act drama, which, 
though partly founded on thenovel of thatname, was original in treatment of plot, situation, &c. 


SERLE, Tuomas James, was born in Gracechurch-street, October 28, 1798, and edu- 
cated for the Bar. Between the age of sixteen and eighteen, Mr. Serle wrote four five-act 
plays which were presented to Drury Lane by Peter Moore, M.P. for Coventry, then one of 
the committee of the theatre, and of course refused; but the notice taken served for encou- 
ragement. At the age of eighteen he played Romeo at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool— 
Vandenhoff, Mercutio; and soon after (1820 and 1821) played Hamlet at Cambridge, 
Croydon, and seven times at the “ Regency” Theatre, Tottenham-court-road—brought out 
a five-act play there, and acted the principal character, Rupert Duval, three nights. Mr. 
Serle next played a season at the Old Royalty, opening in Hamlet—C. Stanfield then 
painted the scenery there. In 1819, published a play, Raffael Cimaro, five acts, and wrote 
the paper on Ben Jonson, second article, in No, 2 of the “ Retrospective Review.” In 
1823, published Fulvius Valeus, in five acts. Played in the country, bringing out 
Waltheoff the Saxon, five acts, at Exeter, and The Parricide, five acts, at Dover—which 
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theatre he managed two seasons for the committee of the townspeople, playing at Boulogne 
in the summer of 1824, In the spring of 1825, he played at the Thédtre Royal du Pare, 
Brussels, Talma playing at the Thédtre de la Monnaie. Talma introduced himself to 
the young actor and author behind the scenes, and mentioned him at the British Embassy 
favourably, which introduced him to notice in London. The celebrated Mme. Tallien, 
“Goddess of Reason” in the French Revolution, then Princess de Chimaye, bespoke 
Hamlet the second time. Came over to England, played at Lincoln, &c., &c. Engaged 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and opened in Hamlet, November, 1825, and repeated it with 
Jaffier, Othello, &c. ; remained three seasons, playing with Edmd. Kean, Young, C. Kemble, 
&e. Played at Norwich, and then at the Old Coburg, with E. Kean, &c.; translated and 
adapted Dominique, Victim of St. Vincent ; and Man in the Iron Mask, playing the prin- 
cipal characters. When the attempt was made on the part of the great houses to close 
all the minor theatres, Mr. Serie took his full share in the resistance. There was a 
majority in the House of Commons for abolishing the monopoly, but the Lords threw out 
the Bill. Afterwards, however, a jury refused to convict in the case of Osbaldiston, then 
manager of the Surrey. Mr. Serle then wrote the Merchant of London, a play in five 
acts, produced at Drury Lane in the spring of 1832; House of Colberg, in five acts, 
autumn of same year, Mr. Macready acting in both. Mr. Serle about this time called 
together the Dramatic Authors, by advertisement signed by himself and Douglas Jerrold, 
and so helped to found the Dramatic Authors’ Society, of which he was Honorary Secre- 
tary for some years. His next production was The Yeoman’s Daughter, a domestic drama, 
in two acts, in which, with the Lyceum Company, at the Adelphi, he played the principal 
character. In 1833 was produced The Ghost Story, two acts, under Bond’s management 
at the Adelphi. Mr, Serle became in 1834 stage-manager at the English Opera, Lyceum 
Theatre, and opened it with an address written and spoken by himself, The Yeoman’s 
Daughter being the first piece. In this year he wrote and spoke the Prologue to Miss 
Mitford’s tragedy of Charles II., produced at the Victoria, under Abbott and Egerton. 
In 1835 he produced and acted in The Shadow on the Wall, at the Lyceum, two acts; and 
Widow Queen, comedy, two acts. In 1836, spoke the Prologue to the tragedy of Jon, on 
its first representation at Covent Garden, for Macready’s benefit, and wrote The Witch's 
Son, two acts. Lectured on the plays of Shakspeare and dramatic subjects at almost all 
the Institutions in London, at Liverpool, and Manchester, till he had exhausted the 
repertory. About this period Mr. Serle married Cecilia, daughter of Vincent Novello, the 
composer, and sister of Mrs. Cowden Clarke and Clara Novello, now Countess Gigliucci. 
Joined the Covent Garden company under Mr. Macready in the autumn of 1837. Pro- 
duced Afrancesado, two acts; Parole of Honour, two acts; and Joan of Arc, two acts; 
was acting manager, season 1838-9. Produced Agnes Bernauer, two acts. Altered, 
arranged, &c., as acting-manager and reader. Read through every MS., above 200 in the 
season, that were not palpably unfit. In 1838 and 1839 went over all the parts of France 
connected with the history of Joan of Arc, and wrote a novel and a romance, published 
by Colburn, called “The Players” and “Joan of Arc.” In 1840, brought out Master 
Clarke, a play in five acts, on the subject of Richard Cromwell, at the Haymarket 
—Richard Cromwell, Mr. Macready. In autumn of 1840, wrote four plays on the History 
of France, to be read as lectures, and read them at almost all the London Institutions— 
The Proscribed, The Jacquerie, The Queen and the Minister, and Gaston de Foix, each 
in five acts, occupying about an hour and a half in reading. In autumn of 1841, resumed 
acting management with Mr. Macready, at Drury Lane; translated and adapted 
Sappho, opera from the Italian, and remained acting-manager to the close of the season 
1842-3, when Mr. Macready’s tenure expired. After this time other avocations began to 
take up the greater part of his attention, which finally was engrossed by them. Mr. Serle 
managed for Mitchell the English Company in Paris, 1844-5, when Mr. Macready and 
Miss Helen Faucit played there, and wrote the opening address for Sadler’s Wells (the 
Warner and Phelps management) ; produced there 7'he Priest's Daughter, tragedy, in five 
acts. Adapted Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady, and Double Marriage, for Mrs. 
Warner’s management at the Marylebone Theatre. A three-act domestic drama, at the 
Surrey, A Village Story, and a one-act comedy, Z'ender Precautions, at the Princess's, 
which was played at Windsor Castle the last time any theatrical performance was given 
there, may be said to include all the works of this prolific dramatist. 

SOUTAR, Ronert, eldest son of the late Mr. Robert Soutar, for many years a promi- 
nent member of the literary profession, and long associated with the critical department 
of “The Morning Advertiser” and “ Literary Gazette.” At an early period of his life 
turned his attention to the stage, on which he has since gained an established position as 
a comedian. His first piece was a farce, called The Fast Coach, produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, June 9th, 1851. This was followed by another farce, entitled A Deed withoué a 
Name, brought out on the same boards; Never Taste Wine at the Docks—Strand; 
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Quicksands and Whirlpools—Victoria; and The Chinese Giant—Marylebone. Mr. 
Robert Soutar is also the author of several pantomimes, produced with success at the 
Brighton, Marylebone, and Victoria Theatres, 


TRAVERS, Wrt11amM.—Mr. W. Travers, after some years’ probation in the provinces 
as an actor, made a successful appearance in London, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, under 
Mr. Phelps’s management. He subsequently joined Messrs. Johnson and Nelson Lee, at 
the City of London Theatre, and remained there for ten years. It was at this theatre he 
first turned his attention to dramatic authorship: his introductory drama, entitled 4 
Poor Girl's Temptations ; or, a Voice from the Streets, was a decided success in 1857, and 
enjoyed a lengthened run. Stimulated to further efforts, Z7 T'rovatore and Dinorah 
followed ; the latter produced at the Marylebone, under the management of Mr. J. A. 
Cave. Cartouche, and the Irish drama of Kathleen Mavourneen, established Mr. Travers’ 
position at the East End of London. During the last ten years more than a hundred 
dramas emanating from his pen have been produced in London and the Provinces; and 
the day should not be far distant when some of his productions reach the West End. 

TROUGHTON, Apvotrnus CHAR ies, is the second son of Richard Touch Troughton, 
of Chiswick, and grandson of the late Richard Troughton, who held the ancient and well- 
known family seat and estates of Lady Place, Berks, which formerly belonged to the Love- 
lace family. After having seen a great deal of military, naval, and cathedral church life 
in the neighbourhood of Rochester and Chatham, where he resided for fourteen years, his 
first dramatic attempt was made, Living too Fast ; or, a Twelvemonth’s Honeymoon, and 
it may be mentioned, pour encourager les autres, that this piece for three or fuur years was 
in succession kicked out of nearly every first-class theatre in London, and treated with the 
utmost contempt by the managers, with the exception of the late Mr. William F'arren 
(at that time manager of the Olympic), who wrote a letter in a trembling hand to express 
his admiration of the performance. Mr. Charles Kean, however, took a different view of 
his capacities as a dramatist to the majority of his brother managers, and produced the 
little comedy at the Princess’s, on the 9th of October, 1854. The piece was well received, 
and after a long run, extending over three or four seasons in London, was played all over 
the provinces. The next to take him by the hand was that excellent actress, the late Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, who warmly espoused his cause at the Haymarket, where Leading Strings 
was rehearsed, and announced up to the very eve of its production, when its career 
was unfortunately cut short by that lady’s sudden death from cholera, in 1854; his 
comedy being found under her pillow after her death. The comedy afterwards found a 
friend in Mrs, Stirling, and was produced at the Olympic, under the Robson and 
Emden management, on the 19th of October, 1857. The dates of production of Mr. 
Troughton’s dramas are as follows :— Wooing in Jest and Loving in Earnest, November 
Ist, 1858—Strand. Vandyke Brown, March 24th, 1859—Strand. Shameful Behaviour, 
November 28th, 1859—Strand. Short and Sweet, October10th, 1861—Strand. Unlimited 
Confidence, February 1st, 1864—Strand. The Fly and the Web, February 5th, 1866—Strand. 


WILLS, W. G.—As the author of several novels which have been favourably received 
by the literary world, Mr. W. G. Wills has become well known to the reading public, 
but his dramatic reputation at present rests upon the success of a four-act drama, called 
The Man o’ Airlie, brought out during a summer season at the Princess’s Theatre, July 
20th, 1867. The leading idea of the piece was derived from a German play, entitled 
Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab (the laurel tree and beggar-staff), written by Carl Von Holtei, 
but the treatment of the subject differed considerably from that of the foreign author, and 
the literary merits of the play were sufficiently great to justify a high expectation of the 
service which Mr. W. G. Wills would render the stage by continuing to apply his talents 
in this direction, 


WILSON, Joun Crawrorp, born 1826, at Mallow, in the county of Cork, Ireland. 
First appeared before the world in a literary capacity, as occasional contributor to some 
of the leading London journals. Coming to reside in London, he, in 1852, published his 
first volume, a poem, under the title of “ The Village Pearl.” This was speedily followed 
by a serial story in “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” reissued, on completion, by Messrs. Bentley, 
under the title of “ Jonathan Oldaker.” In 1855 he contributed his “ Flights to Fairyland,” 
poetic legends in the style of Ingoldsby, to the “ Dublin University Magazine.” Also 
several papers to the earlier numbers of the “ Welcome Guest,” when that journal was 
under the editorship of the late Mr. Robert Brough. His first drama, Gitanilla; or, the 
Children of the Zincali, was produced with great success at the Surrey Theatre, in 1860. 
The Knuckle Duster, a farce, in which the late Mr. James Rogers sustained the principal 
character, was, in 1863, brought out at the Strand Theatre. In 1865 Messrs. Moxon 
and Co, published a collection of Mr. Wilson’s poems, under the title of “ Elsie.” 
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THE PLAYGOER’S PORTFOLIO. 


-_— 


Bill of the Botvery Theatre, Mebw Pork, 1832, 
MERICAN THEATRE, BOWERY. 


First night of the New Domestic Drama of 
OULD JONATHAN AND HIS APPRENTICES. 


Wednesday Evening, Sept 12, 1832, will be performed the new Local Drama in Four Acts, 
written expressly for this Theatre, to be brought forward with entirely New Scenery (taken 
from Views on the spot), Extensive Machinery, appropriate Costumes and Decorations, to be 


called 
OLD JONATHAN AND HIS APPRENTICES !! 

3 The Music composed, selected, and arranged, by Mr. St. Luke. The Scenery, painted ex- 
pressly for this Piece, by Duke White. The Machinery, by Mr. Danes. The Piece produced 
under the Direction of Mr. Barrymore. 

Synopsis ef Scenery and Characters! ! 
Act I.—Scene 1.—Jonathan Doogood’s Store, 
Old Jonathan....Mr. Blanchard. 


Te a 








Henry Aimwell Mr. G. Jones. 

Benjamin Hardy t His Apprentices { Mr. Tuthill. 
Emily....(Doogood’s Daughter)....Miss Waring. 

Nigger John..... ++..+-Mr. Hadaway. 


Scene 2.—Chamber in Doogood’s House. 
Scene 3.—Well-known Spot. 
Capt. Rattler (of the U.S. Frigate Vixen)............s0+++0++++.+.Mr. McKinney. 
Bowsing (Boatswain of the U.S. Frigate Vixen)....Mr. Farren. 
Jem Tafrail............Mr. Taylor | Will Block............Mr. Tapnel. 
Mr, Prettyman......(A newly imported Painter and Glazier from London).. .....Mr. Gates. 
Master Augustus Prettyman............(his Son)............Mr. Sowerby, 
Mrs. Julia Prettyman....(Prettyman’s Wife)....Mrs. Mangeon. 
Navy Yard and Launch, with all the animated bustle of so enlivening a scene. 
Act LI.—Scene 1.—Quarter Deck of the Vixen, 
In which will be introduced the Mariner’s Song and Chorus, 
Scene 2.—Below Deck. 
Common Sailors—Henry, Mr, G. Jones ; Benjamin, Mr. Tuthill 
Scene 3.—Terrific Storm ; Wreck and Loss of the Vixen. 
Act III.—Scene 1.—View near Vauxhall. 
, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Johnson ; Mrs, Hardy, Mrs. Stephenson ; Mary Mayflower, Miss Johnson. 
Scene 2.—York Bay; The Sailor’s Return. 
In this Scene will be introduced a New Nautical Emblematic Dance, composed by Mrs. 
Barrymore, Solos by Mr. Rasami, Miss Jehnson, &c. 
Act IV.—Scene 1.—Jonathan Doogood’s Parlour. 
Mr. Henry Aimwell..............(Midshipman)..............Mr G, Jones. 
Scene 2.—Inside of Tavern. : 
Mr. Prettyman........(Landlord of the Sailor’s Retreat)........Mr. Gates. 
Scene 3.—View in the Bowery. 
1st Watchman, Mr. Hanson; 24 Watchman, Mr. Welden; Police Officer, Mr. Lutz; 
Mariner, Mr. Finnon. 
Scene 4.—Deck of the Wasp, Prepared for Punishment. 
=> TO THE PUBLIC. 

In introducing the new Local Drama of ‘Old Jonathan and His Apprentices” to the notice 
of a New York audience, the Management deem it fit to point out the intention of the author, 
lest, in his anxiety to please, he may have too highly coloured some of his characters, and too 
feebly pencilled others; now this, though it should make the unskilful langh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve. 

‘ CHARACTERS. 

Old Jonathan Doogood—An upright, worthy, wealthy citizen of New York, Alderman of 
the 6th Ward, and member of Congress to boot. His whole life occupied in trade, his sole 
enjoyment the exercise of charity and benevolence. 

enpry—An ——— industrious, honest, sober, and kind to his poor parents. 

Benjamin—A fellow apprentice, uneducated, neglected in his youth ; addicted to gambling 
and drinking, but honest withal; conscious of his errors, but lacking fortitude to resist the 
allurements of vice. 


we Jonathan's daughter ; idolized by a fond parent, a sample of an affectionate 
e 

Nigger John—An honest, trusty help, a rara avis, having lived in the family thirty years, 
illustrating the old saying, ‘* Good masters make good servants.” 

Captain Rattler—What a naval officer should be. 

Bowser, Tafrail—Hardy tars, but ashore fish out of water. 

Mr. and Mrs. enya aeaes of Benjamin, early settlers, old people, but very young. 
ee poor confiding girl, with a heart prone to love, but deceived! 

ray 

Prettyman—a painter and glazier, from the old country, a sample of English vulgarity. 

Mrs. Prettyman—His wife. ‘‘ Sure such a pair was never seen.” 

Master Augustus—Their son and heir. ‘ Innocence personified.” 

Watchmen—Guardians of the night. Gardes a vous. 

Police officers, citizens, sailors, responsible, worthy characters, but all so varied, so differing 
in manner, action, sentiment, and feeling, they can only be notified as auxiliaries, through a 
variety of NEW LOCAL SCENERY, accompanying the principal characters through a succession 
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ef every-day incidents, having one great aim in view, viz., the contrasting of industry and 

idleness, virtue and vice; these enlivened by anecdotal illustrations, picturesque views, 

national characteristics, pageantry, music and dancing, will, it is hoped, contribute to the 
formation of an entertainment at once novel, amusing, and instructive. 





To conclude with the interesting Melo-dramatic Spectacle, with Songs, Chorus, Combats, New 
Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations, called 
THE SISTERS ; OR, THE HEROINES OF SWITZERLAND. 
Swiss. 

Leopold....(Count of Carlsheim)....Mr. G@. Jones. Ludolph....Taylor. 
Werner..(an Independent Farmer)..Farren. Eric..(a Simple Peasant)..Sowerby. 
Patriot Leaders.—Henric, Lewis ; Gesler, Lutz ; Michelle, Fennon. 

Munster, Mr. Sarzedas. 


CORETER 0 00 00:06:00 00.00.69 00.00.0005 06.50.0000 0009006000 00ND WOE 
Ida........Mrs. Barrymore. 

As originally performed by her in London, 
Margaret......(an Old Villager)......Mr. Gates. Minna......Mrs. Mangeon. 
Edith........(Wife of Munster)......Mrs. Wray. 

Austrians. 

Count Ravenstein......Mr. McKinney. Waldemar......Johnson. 


Vassals of the Count.—Rodolph, Mr. Hanson; Rufus, Sowerby ; Conrad, Welden. 
In the course of the Piece, an entirely new 3WI8S BALLET, composed by Mrs, Barrymore. 
The Solos to be danced by Mrs. Barrymore and Miss Johnson. 


@=” Notice, the Performances at this Theatre, for the remainder of the Season, will 
commence at Seven o'clock precisely. 


The interest attached to the American stage needs no excuse for an attempt to briefly 
record a few circumstances connected with its past history which may agreeably help to 
revive a few pleasant memories. At the period to which this Playbill refers, the voyage 
between Liverpool and New York was by no means the rapid trip which it has since be- 
come. Steam navigation across the Atlantic was not then conceived a possibility, and 
London ‘‘ stars” on their way to shine in the western hemisphere found themselves some- 
times moving in very uncertain orbits. Those who were tempted by the offers of New 
York managers to undertake the “‘ excursion” were not unfrequently rolling for months on 
the broad Atlantic billows. Nevertheless, the strong inducements put forth by American 
agents, and the very unfavourable position of theatrical affairsin this country at the time, 
caused some of the most popular members of the London theatres to accept engagements 
in America, and even a rapid glance at the result of these changes of histrionic location 
will bring to view a host of familiar names. 

At the Park THEatrE, at this time under the Barry and Simpson management, there 
was great attraction, James Wallack had just returned to America after an absence of 
three years, and was playing Rolla (Pizarro), Dick Dashall (My Aunt), Martin Heywood 
(Rent Day), and other popular characters. Miss Hughes, previously of Covent Garden, 
an exceedingly accomplished vocalist, had delighted the New York public in the operas of 
Cinderella, Masaniello, &. Wilkinson, of Adelphi renown, was also here as a London 
star, and the stock company was excellent, Peter Richings, then in his thirty-fifth year, 
of English birth and parentage, and singularly versatile in his acting, was playing alike 
admirably in tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce. Here was John Povey, who died very 
recently, acting small parts capitally. Mrs. Sharpe, daughter of Lee Sugg, the famous 
ventriloquist, was the leading lady. She afterwards returned to England, her native 
country, appeared at Drury Lane, April 14th, 1836, as Lady Macbeth, then went back to 
America, took a farewell of the stage at the Chestnut-street Theatre, Philadelphia (May 
5th, 1840), as Miss Dorillon in Wives as They Were, and soon after married Captain 
Brevoort, of the United States Marines. Mrs, Vernon (maiden name Jane Marchant 
Fisher), a sister of the once celebrated juvenile prodigy, Clara Fisher, now Mrs. Maeder, 
was also at the Park, then playing fashionable comedy, and afterwards gaining a yet 
greater reputation in the line of “‘ old women.” Here also was John Jones (born in Lon- 
don, 1796), and who was the original Jemmy Green in Zom and Jerry when first brought 
out at Astley’s. John Jones was then called the American Braham. He had a good tenor 
voice, was the principal singer in the operas here, and, after retiring from the stage for some 
ten years, died at New York, Nov. 1st, 1861. For leading comedy there was that accom- 
plished actor Henry Placide (born in Charleston, South Carolina, 1799), whose Sir Peter 
Teazle was deservedly admired at the Haymarket Theatre when he paid a visit to this 
country in 1838. His brother, Thomas Placide, very good in humorcus character parts, 
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was then the low comedian, and amongst those notable in the line of general utility was 
Mr. Collett, who had crossed the Atlantic a short time before, and, returning to this 
country the following year, has since been recognised as a very useful member of the 
Princess’s and the Strand. The Park was a very elegant and commodious theatre, and the 
proscenium, at this period, was effectively lined with looking-glass, part of the first looking- 
glass curtain exhibited at the Coburg. Edmund Simpson (born in England 1784) had been 
manager of the Park Theatre with Price from the year 1810, and had introduced all the 
best European talent to New York during the time of his lesseeship. He retired from 
management in 1848, died the same year in New York, and on December 16, 1848, the 
Park Theatre was burnt down, and never afterwards rebuilt. 

The other theatres at this time were the ‘‘ Chatham Street,” under the management of 
Moses Phillips, chiefly devoted to melodramas, and the ‘‘ Richmond Hill,” then uader the 
management of Jacob Woodhull, whose real name was Wood. He was descended from 
a Quaker family who had settled in New York. It was for his benefit at the Park, in 
1826, that Edwin Forrest made his bow to the public as Othello. Woodhull died of 
cholera at New York, August 31st, 1832. He was succeeded in the management by John 
Barnes, a clever English comedian, who appeared at the Haymarket Theatre in 1811, went 
to New York in 1816, and there established a high reputation as Sir Peter Teazle. He 
died at Halifax, N.S., August 28th, 1841. 

The American stage at this time was singularly rich in native actresses of unquestionable 
talent. Miss Josephine Clifton, who had a remarkably handsome appearance, and who 
afterwards came to England and played Astarte in Manfred when Lord Byron’s tragedy 
was first produced at Covent Garden, was by no means an unimpressive Imogene in 
Bertvam, nor the worst Lady Macbeth that had been seen. Besides, there were Miss Vin- 
cent, a very clever young actress, who died prematurely, Miss Ann Waring, Mrs. 
Richardson (Miss E. Jefferson), Mrs, Willis (late Miss Warren), all the Placide family, 
Miss Pelby (Mrs. Anderson), Mrs. Kent, Miss Mary Duff, Miss Riddle, and Mrs. Flynn. 
T. D. Rice, afterwards known as the ‘Celebrated Jim Crow,” had just created an 
enormous sensation at Philadelphia (Walnut Street Theatre), by carefully copying the pe- 
culiarities of a negro of Pittsburgh, known as Jim Cuff. Charles Kemble, his daughter 
Fanny Kemble, the Ravel family, James Wallack, Edwin Forrest, J. R. Scott, and 
Madame Feron, were the chief stars at this period in the States, and the list was soon after 
extended by the arrival of Mr. Wood, the vocalist, and his wife, the once celebrated Miss 
Paton. 

Immediately before this period the New York playgoers had welcomed the young Irish 
Roscius, Master Burke, and the “‘ Elephant of Siam,” Mdlle. D’Jeck, an animal which had 
drawn crowds to the Adelphi the year before. Charles Kean had also tried the effect of a 
trip across the Atlantic on the strength of his father’s name, but had produced no sensa- 
tion. Sinclair, our favourite dramatic vocalist, was at Philadelphia, but his voice was then 
failing, and his engagement was a complete failure. 

At the Bowery the “ legitimate” had been tried with some powerful reinforcements from 
the London stage, but with unprofitable results. The coldest winter experienced for some 
years in the States had been followed by an unusually hot summer, and the terrible 
ravages ofthecholera, hitherto unknown in America, had ieft sad memories behind which had 
indisposed the people to recreation. As a bold experiment, William Barrymore, who had 
achieved a reputation at Drury Lane as an inventor of pantomimes, and arranger of spec- 
tacles, constructed a four-act drama with local and what we should now call “sensational” 
effects, and produced here the first piece of the kind under the catching titie of Old 
Jonathan, The notion of the drama was unquestionably derived from a famous piece pro- 
duced by Farrell at the Pavilion three years before, and called “ Thirty Years of a Sea- 
man’s Life,” and the great scene of the launch of a man-of-war, admirably elaborated at 
the Bowery, wasarranged after the pattern of the one which had created so much excite- 
ment at the east of London. The drama was strongly cast. William Blanchard, who, 
after being thirty years principal comedian at Covent Garden, had at last listened to the 
temptations offered by his son-in-law, Hamblin, to cross the Atlantic, was coaxed by Barry- 
more into playing the very uncongenial part of the elderly merchant, ‘‘ Old Jonathan.” 
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Mr. George Jones, then a clever young melodramatic actor, effectively represented the 
‘good apprentice.” He came to England in 1835, and “starred” for a few nights at 
Drury and the Victoria in Shakesperian characters, but afterwards attracted much more 
attention by his florid ‘‘ oration over the tomb of Shakespere” at Stratford-on-Avon, his 
assumption of the title of “‘ Count Jones,” and his tragedy of ‘* Tecumseh,” so unmercifully 
assailed in the early volumes of ‘“‘ Punch.” He married Miss Melinda Topping (born in 
New York, where she made her début at the Bowery as Bianca in Fazio, March, 1837), 
and the result of the union was Miss Avonia Jones, afterwards Mrs, G. V. Brooke, who 
died in New York, Oct. 4th, 1867, aged 31. The “idle” apprentice was Harry Tuthill, a 
‘lively actor of Irish parts, who had become a great favourite here. Harry Tuthill died at 
his house in Dawson-street, Dublin, April 14th, 1863, Miss Ann Waring, an actress of 
remarkable intelligence, was the heroine of the drama. English audiences may be pleasantly 
reminded of the ability displayed by Mrs, J. William Wallack, who appeared in a round of 
Shakesperian characters at the Marylebone Theatre in Oct., 1854, when that establishment 
was leased by Mr. J. W. Wallack. In Mrs. J. W. Wallack they beheld the fascinating 
Miss Waring of 1832, Mr, Hadaway, whose name was very lately figuring in the com- 
pany of Barnum’s Museum, was at this period a brisk comedian, excellent in smart 
servants and those parts we used to associate with the name of Mr. Keeley. He had been 


' engaged the year before from the Pavilion Theatre, and had married Miss Hallande, a 


popular vocalist, who was one of the earliest victims to the terrible epidemic that at this 
time prevailed in New York. Mr. McKinney was a good melodramatic actor who 
thoroughly understood the art of ‘‘making up.” The young actor named Farren was a 
son of Mr, Percy Farren, many years stage manager at the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. 
Gates’ was the low comedian, and an immense favourite with the Bowery audience. His 
funeral obsequies a few years after were a public demonstration. Mrs, Mangeon, a very 
showy, handsome woman, who, returned to this country and opened a cigar shop, 
and afterwards a millinery establishment in Regent-street, was a very close relation to Mr. 
J. M. Maddox, of the Princess’s Theatre, The scenery, painted by Duke White, was 
chiefly remarkable for the series of faithful pictures presented of well-known localities in 
that city. The next year, when Mr. Charles James, so many years lessee of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Tottenham-street, became the scenic artist at the Bowery, this department was 
for the first time raised into importance. The musical director, Mr. St. Luke, was an 
Englishman, who came back to this country and died four years ago at Islington, whilst he 
held the post of leader of the orchestra at Sadler’s Wells during the management of Mr. 
Edgar. Mrs, William Barrymore, who arranged the dances, was the accomplished wife of 
the arranger of the drama. As the celebrated Miss Adams, of the old Royal Circus, she 
was long recognised as the most graceful danseuse of the early part of the present century. 
Her power of pantomimic expression as the dumb girl, Fenella, contributed much to the 
success of the opera of Masaniello when it was first produced at Drury Lane. In 1831 Mrs. 
Barrymore accompanied her husband to New York, subsequently settled at Boston, and 
after her husband’s death in 1846 she returned to England to enjoy the modest competency 
she had so industriously acquired, and died in London, January 6th, 1863, at the age of 80. 
The Miss Johnson who danced with Mr. Rasimi was Miss Louisa Johnson, who had been 
the Covent Garden columbine shortly before, and who had been engaged to appear in a 
similar capacity at the Bowery in the Christmas of 1831, when Mother Goose, the first 
pantomime presented on the American stage, was brought out. Gay was the Harlequin 
and E. J. Parsloe the clown. Notwithstanding the talent of the pantomimists the novelty 
was not relished by the New Yorkers, and after a brief run of five nights it was withdrawn. 
Parsloe died only a week afterwards, and Gay wandered on to the far west, where it is 
said he lived for some time among the Indians, who, fascinated by the spangled dress which 
by necessity had become the only article left of his wardrobe, made him a great 
chief. 

The lessee of the Bowery was at this time Thomas S. Hamblin, born in London, 1800. 
His first public début was at Drury Lane in 1819, He went to New York in 1825, making 
his first appearance at the Park Theatre as Hamlet, From this time he travelled the States 
as a star until 1830, when he became lessee of the Bowery Theatre, and remained its 
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manager fortwenty-three years, A singular fatality seemed, however, to pursue himthrough 
life ; this was the loss of his theatres by fire, not less than four buildings being burned 
down while under his management, the fourth time the Bowery was destroyed being 
on the 25th April, 1845. His extraordinary abilities and indomitable perseverance 
came, however, to the rescue. The Bowery Theatre was the dream of his life. He devoted 
to it his best energies, and perhaps, as far as the introduction of high dramatic talent and 
a vast variety of theatrical entertainments are concerned, he effected more than any 
manager in America. Hamblin died at his house, 416, Broome-street, New York, on 
the 8th of January, 1853. As an actor he was greatly aided by a fine face and figure, but 
an originally powerful voice was eventually seriously affected by repeated attacks of 
asthma. He was an immense favourite with the New York public, and the respect in 
which he was held may be gleaned from the fact that the audience on the night of his 
death, hearing of that event during the performance, instantly arose and quitted the 


theatre, 
SEE Tanieeiee 


Playbill of Cobent Garden Theatre, 1806, 


(HEATEE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This present Monday, December 29, 1806, 
Will be acted (first time this season) a Tragedy, called 
GEORGE BARNWELL; OR, THE LONDON MERCHANT. 
Thoroughgood by Mr. Murray, Uncle by Mr. Davenport, 
George Barnwell by Mr. C. Kemble, 
Trueman by Mr. Claremont, Blunt by Mr. Beverley, Jailer by Mr. Abbot, 
John by Mr. W. Murray, Robert by Mr. Sarjant, Officers, Messrs. Brown, Platt, Powers, 
Maria by Miss Brunton, 
Milwood by Miss Smith. (Being her first appearance in that character.) 
Lucy by Mrs. Mattocks. 
To which will be added, for the first time, a new Pantomime, which has been long in 
preparation, called 
HARLEQUIN AND MOTHER GOOSE; OR, THE GOLDEN EGG. 
The Scenes, Musick, Machinery, Dresses, and eg ane entirely new. 
The Overture and Musick composed by Mr. Ware. 

The Pantomime produced under the Direction of Mr. Farley—the Dances by Mr. Bologna, jun. 
The Scenery by Messrs. Phillips, Whitmore, Hollogan, Grieve, Hodgings, and their Assistants. 
Principal Characters. 

Mother Goose, Mr. Simmons, Colin, afterwards Harlequin, by Mr. King and Mr. Bologna, jun., 
Avaro, afterwards Pantaloon, Mr. L. Bologna, ’Squire a, afterwards Clown, Mr. Grimaldi, 
Beadle, Mr. Denman, Landlord, Mr. Bologna, Woodcutter, Mr. Truman, 

Cabin- -boy (with a Song) Master Smalley, Sergeant, Mr. Banks, 

Gardeners, Messrs. Davis, Dick, Morelli, Waiters, Messrs. Baker and Griffiths, 

Oddfish, Mr. Menage, 

Villagers, &c., apes Abbot, T. Blanchard, Brown, Burden, Everard, Fairbrother, 
Fairclough, Goodwin, Lee, Linton, Meyers, Monk, Odwell, W. Murray, Platt, Powers, Reeves, 
Rimsdyck, Sarjant, Street, Tett, J. Tett, Thomas, Wilde. 

Fairies, Masters Benson, Goodwin, Morelli, Searle. <€ 
Columbine, Miss Searle, Woodcutter’s Wife, Mrs. Whitmore. 
Villagers, Fairies, &c., Mesdames Benson, Bologna, I. Bologna, Bristow, Cox, Cranfiel<, 
Findlay, Follett, Grimaldi, Tiff, Leserve, Masters, Price, Slader, Watts. 
In the course of the Pantomime (among others) the ‘following New panne will aie introduced : 














Village, with Storm and Sunrise Hollogan Flower Garden .. Grieve 
Mother Goose’s Habitation .... Phillips St. Dunstan’s Church - Whitmore 
Hall in Avaro’s House.... Hollogan Entrance of Vauxhall Garden Whitmore 
Country Inn . Phillips Interior of Ditto ...... Whitmore 
Inside of Ditto Phillips Grocer’s Shop, Outsid Hollogan 
Market Town ...... Phillips Grocer’s Parlour., . Phillips 
Woodcutter’s Cottag Grieve Mermaid’s Cave . Whitmore 
Pavilion * Moonlight... Grieve Sub-Marine Pavilion... Hollogan 


the Machinery by Messrs. Sloper, Bologna, jun., Creswell, and ‘Goostree. 
he Dresses by Mr. Dick and Mrs. Egan 
Books of the Songs to be had in the Theatre, price 9d. No money to be returned. 


To morrow (11th time) the new Play of 
ADRIAN AND ORRILA; OR, A MOTHER’S VENGEANCE. 
The Ninth Night of the Tempest ; or, the Enchanted Island, will be on Wednesday. 





Norts.—This performance took place in the first theatre erected on this spot, and which 
was opened December 7th, 1732, by Rich, the celebrated harlequin, under the patent of 
Davenant. After various alterations in the course of years, the theatre was almost wholly 
rebuilt in 1787. It had no front in Bow-street at that time, being surrounded by private 
houses aud shops. It was again enlarged in 1792, and partly reconstructed from a design 
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by Holland, when the Duke of Bedford granted a new lease at 940/. per annum. It will 
be observed that the festival of ‘ Boxing Night” was not on this occasion signalised by 
the production of the pantomime. On Christmas eve there had been no performance, but on 
Friday, December 26th, the play was Romeo and Juliet, with the after-piece of The Deserts 
of Arabia. On Saturday, the 27th, the theatre was closed for a night rehearsal, and the 
great holiday entertainment was reserved for the Monday. At this period, and for thirty 
years afterwards, it was thought proper to take advantage of the more numerous assemblage 
of the apprentices of London, attracted by the pantomime, to represent Lillo’s tragedy of 
George Barnwell. Those who came purely to enjoy themselves were thus subjected to a pre- 
liminary moral lesson, and the utter indifference with which it was regarded prepared the 
way for those noisier demonstrations of impatience annually neard on the first night of a 
pantomime. The play was very well cast. Mr. Charles Murray, who played Thorough- 
good, was the son of Sir John Murray, of Broughton, a baronet whose name, as 
secretary to the Pretender, stood conspicuous in the annals of the rebellion of 1745. Sir 
John was arraigned for high treason, but a pardon was obtained. Charles Murray (born 
1754) made his first appearance at Covent Garden in 1796, as Shylock, and showed his 
versatility of talent by appearing the same evening as Bagatelle in Zhe Poor Soldier. The 
characters he chiefly represented were the interesting old men in tragedy and comedy, and 
to them he gave peculiar dignity. He died in 1821. His daughter married, in 1803, Mr. 
Henry Siddons, son of the celebrated actress, Mrs. Sarah Siddons. Mr. Davenport, a 
very useful actor, was the husband of the more celebrated Mrs, Davenport. He 
represented characters of a dry, caustic nature with scrupulous care, and when he met 
with less applause than he conceived himself entitled to, he would exclaim, ‘‘ What do the 
people want? Always clean! Always perfect! Shirt washed to-day, and wig not combed 

an hour ago.” 
Charles Kemble, then in his thirty-first year, represented George Barnwell. He was the 
youngest brother of the great tragedian, John Philip Kemble, and was born in November, 
1775, at Brecknock, in Wales. First appeared at Drury Lane as Malcolm in Macbeth, 
2ist of April, 1794. In 1803 John Kemble purchased a sixth of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and thereupon both Charles Kemble and his illustrious sister, Mrs. Siddons, became 
members of that establishment. In 1836 Charles Kemble announced his final retirement 
from the stage, and on the 23rd of December that year he took a formal leave of the public 
at Covent Garden Theatre in the character of Benedick. Four years afterwards, however, 
he was, by command of the Queen, summoned from his retirement, and he then gave 
| a series of twelve performances at Covent Garden, at that time under the Vestris 
management, and represented, with almost unabated vigour, his principal Shakesperian 
characters. On the 13th of May, 1844, Charles Kemble commenced a series of Shake- 
sperian readings at Willis’s Rooms, beginning with Cymbeline, and these were so successful 
that ke gave a second series in July following. It was wonderful how much energy 
he displayed in these readings, but the tremulous voice was often unable to carry out the 
design of the speaker, and after each successive effort the exhaustion was severely felt. 
Charles Kemble died Sunday, November 12, 1854, leaving three children, Mrs, Fanny 
Butler, Mrs. Adelaide Sartoris, and John Mitchell Kemble. Mr, J. M. Kemble, who 
was distinguished for his researches in Anglo-Saxon literature, and who for some time 
held the office of Censor of Plays under the Lord Chamberlain, did not long survive 
his father. He died suddenly, March 26, 1857, aged 50. Beverley, who played 
Blunt, was an excellent actor of small parts. His real name was Roxby, and 
he was a native of Hull. He made his first appearance at Covent Garden as 
David, in The Rivals, Oct. 1, 1800. He was the father of the distinguished scenic artist 
Mr, William Beverley, and of the late Robert Roxby, Samuel Roxby, and Harry Beverley. 
The Miss Brunton who represented Maria was Miss Louisa Brunton, afterwards Countess 
of Craven, who retired from the stage in 1808 (see ‘‘ Era Almanack,” 1868, page 79). The 
Milwood was Miss Smith, an admirable tragic actress, who afterwards married Mr. George 
Bartley. She made her first appearance at Covent Garden, in 1805, as Lady Townly in 
The Provoked Husband, and died January 14, 1850, aged 65. The principal characters in 
tragedy were at this time in the hands of a more illustrious representative, Mrs, Siddons, 
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so that when Miss Smith performed it was only as a substitute for that great actress, who 
had, however, frequently played Milwood at Drury Lane. 

Mrs. Mattocks, born in 1746, made her first appearance at Covent Garden in 1751 (then 
Miss Hallam, and not five years of age) as the Parish Girl in Gay’s What D’ye Call It ? 
At fifteen she made her regular début at the same theatre as Juliet. Mrs. Mattocks 
retired in 1808, after being fifty-eight years on the stage, and died in 1826. She was the 
original Lucinda in the opera of Love in a Village, and when the comedy of The Poor 
Gentleman was produced she wore the same dress as a caricature for Mrs, Lucretia Mac 
Tab that she had worn as the elegant fashion of the day for Lucinda. 

Mr. Claremont was a performer of very moderate pretensions, who had the good fortune 
to be frequently called upon to act as a substitute for his superiors in merit and repute. He 
started as a tragedian on the Margate boards in 1792, and after a provincial drill of fourteen 
months obtained an engagement at Covent Garden, where he made his début in Sept., 1793. 
In London he was rarely seen in parts of importance, but he delighted in giving the small 
country towns an idea of the way in which he could render Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Richard. Mr. Claremont died at the end of August, 1832, in Percy-street, Bedford- 
square. His real name was said to be Cleaver, but he left no will, nor any document by 
which his relations could be discovered. After his retirement from the stage he resided 
some years in Italy. 

Mother Goose, destined to acquire a degree of popularity unprecedented in the history of 
pantomime, was announced in a very modest manner, and, as Grimaldi has recorded, the 
management entertained no very sanguine hopes about success. 

The Drury Lane proprietors had, in opposition, hurried on the production of their pan- 
tomime (Harlequin Sultan), which was brought out three days before the one at Co- 
vent Garden, and to oppose Grimaldi they engaged Montgomery, who had acquired 
some celebrity at the Circus, to play clown. The Drury Lane pantomime was a decided 
failure, although brought out with great splendour of decoration. On the other hand, 
Mother Goose had neither splendid scenery nor gorgeous dresses, neither gaudy banners 
nor showy ‘processions. There was not even a spangle used, except for the decoration of 
harlequin’s jacket. Grimaldi considered the pantomime a bad one, said his own part was 
the worst he ever played, and that there was not a trick or situation in the piece to which 
he had not been well accustomed many yearsbefore. Mother Goose was, however, received 
with deafening shouts of applause, and played for ninety-two nights, being the whole re- 
mainder of the season. The houses it drew were immense; the doors were no sooner 
opened than the theatre was filled, and every time it was played the applause seemed more 
uproarious than before. On the 9th of June, 1807, when Mother Goose was represented for 
the eighty-eighth time for the benefit of Grimaldi and Bologna, the receipts were 6791. 
18s, The pantomime was reproduced the following season, commencing in October, when 
it was played twenty-nine times before Christmas. The Covent Garden season of 1807-8 
closed June 27th, 1808 ; that of 1808-9 began September 12th, and on Monday, the 19th, 
were performed Pizarro and The Portrait of Cervantes. About four o’clock on the 
morning following flames were seen to issue from the roof, and in two hours more the 
theatre and the adjacent buildings in Hart-street and Bow-street were a pile of 
smouldering ruins. The fire was caused by a stove in the property-room. The Covent 
Garden company continued their season at the King’s Theatre from September 28th 
till December 3rd, and removed to the Haymarket on December 5th, when Mother Goose 
was revived with great success. A new last scene was added representing the ruins of 
Covent Garden Theatre, transformed by a touch of harlequin’s wand into a new and 
splendid building. The ‘‘ golden eggs” of Mother Goose produced more than twenty 
thousand pounds for the Covent Garden treasury, yet the author, Tom Dibdin, declared 
he never had from the proprietor of the theatre, Mr. Harris, ‘‘ the usual cheering clap on 
the back even when the piece was established and had become the constant talk of the 
town.” 

Joseph Grimaldi, born December 18, 1778, made his first appearance at Drury Lane, 26th 
December, 1781, in a pantomime called Robinson Crusoe. He took his farewell benefit at 
Sadler’s Wells, March 17th, 1828, playing Hock in The Sixes, and delivering a farewell ad- 
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dress. Finding the size of the theatre insufficient to accommodate his many admirers he took 
another benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, June 27th, 1828. On this occasion Harlequin Hoax 
was played, Grimaldi acting clown in one scene and delivering an admirable address written 
for him by Tom Hood. The clear profits of this benefit amounted to £270, He died, aged 
58, at his house in Southampton-street, Pentonville, May 31st, 1837, and was interred in 
the burial-ground of St. James's Chapel, Pentonville-hill, on the afternoon of Monday, 
June 5. 

The harlequin, John Bologna, jun., belonged to a family of pantomimists. Old John 
Bologna was a native of Genoa who arrived in this country with his wife, two sons, and a 
daughter in 1786. He was a posture-master, his wife a slack-wire dancer ; John, his eldest 
son, afterwards the famous harlequin, Louis, his second son, and Barbara, the youngest 
child, were all dancers, For many years John Bologna, jun., was harlequin to Grimaldi’s 
clown both at Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, Subsequently the two great pantomimists 
became allied by marriage, Bologna having married Louisa Maria Bristow, sister of 
Grimaldi’s second wife, Mary Bristow. We referred to the last days of John Bologna in 
the “ Playgoer’s Portfolio” of ‘* The Era Almanack,” 1868, 

‘Samuel Simmons, or “‘ Little” Simmons, as he was familiarly called, made a great reputa- 
tion by playing small characters. He died in 1819, Master Smalley was a youth of sixteen 
who had been introduced by Charles Farley to the stage a few months before, and was thus 
rescued from wretchedness and obscurity. He had a singularly fine voice, and the song of 
“The Cabin Boy” became immensely popular through the effect he imparted to it. Every 
youngster of that day made the ballad a special object of attainment. 

Menage was a very useful actor of “little bits.” Among the representatives of the small 
parts will be found names indicating the theatrical parentage of many who have since been 
connected with the stage. 

Miss Searle was a graceful columbine, who afterwards went to Sadler’s Wells and became 
very popular. 

Phillips, Whitmore, and Hollogan, were scenic artists of great repute at that period. 
Grieve was the father of Messrs. T. Grieve and W. Grieve, afterwards so renowned as 
scene-painters. Ware, for many years the composer of pantomime music at Covent Garden, 
and to whom we are indebted for the characteristic marches in Aladdin and the Forty 
Thieves, died at Liverpool in 1849 at a very advanced age. 

On the back of the original playbill from which this is printed there is a curious advertise- 
ment drawing attention to the lotteries then so much in vogue. The strong inducement 


offered to the playgoers on that night to try their luck in the lottery was presented in the 
following quaint form :— , 


= PLAY OF “THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE.” 


—— Comedy is in general estimated as one of the best and most entertaining of our modern 
mas. 

But there is a Play of the same title, which will begin to be exhibited on the 13th of next 
Month, wherein the interest is of a most momentous description—so much so, that the very 
first word will prove worth no less a sum than £20,000—In short it is a Wheel of Fortune, 
which will possess £250,000 for distribution among the ardent and persevering votaries of the 
Wealth-giving Goddess—and in which numerous other Great Capitals will be headed by two 
— of such unprecedented importance, in a Scheme of so few Tickets, as those of £30,000 
each. 

To all Ranks in Society, from the Palace to the Cottage, this scheme cannot but appear an 
object of the highest interest. The two noble prizes of £30,000, may be justly styled Princely 
Capitals ; and as such are peculiarly adapted to induce a purchase of Whole Tickets, by all the 
superior orders of Adventurers. 

‘o many of the Middle Classes, Halves and Quarters of Tickets are capable of presenting 
intrinsic opulence, with that most enviable state of life—Independence. 

And, in respect to the lower orders of Adventurers, Eighths and Sixteenths of Tickets, can 
in the twinkling of an eye elevate a very considerable number of them to a rank of real 
consequence in society. 

Ye Votaries of Fortune ! can Prudence refrain 

T’ expend a mere mite for a chance of such Gain? 

The Two Thirty Thousands alone stamp the Scheme 
With abundance of Wealth—with attraction supreme. 








The opening advertisement of Covent Garden Theatre was in the following unostentatious 
form :— 


* By the company of Comedians, At the Theatre Royal in Covent-garden on Thursday 
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next, being the 7th day of December, 1732, will be revived a comedy called The Way of the 
World, written by Mr. Congreve. The cloathes, scenes, and decorations entirely new, and 
on account of the great demand for places the pit and boxes, by desire, will be laid together, 
at 5s., gallery 2s., upper gallery 1s. And to prevent the scenes being crowded the stage 
half a guinea. N.B. All persons who want places are desired to send to the stage door (the 
passage from Bow-street leading to it), where attendance will be given and places kept for 
the following night as usual.” 

In illustration of this advertisement it may be observed that in the old theatres, even 
down to those of the eighteenth century, some of the superior places consisted of seats 
erected on the stage or chairs set in front of the curtain, which in 1733 were converted at 
Drury Lane into stage boxes, It may also be noticed that from the situation of the Covent 
Garden house the two entrances leading to it were approached by long covered passages ; one 
of them running out of Bow-street as mentioned in the advertisement, and the other being the 
eastern colonnade of Covent Garden piazza, at the end of which was a lofty arched doorway 
with columns and enrichments of the Ionic order. There are but few materials now extant 
descriptive of the original interior of this theatre, but the well-known view of the stage 
during a riot in 1763, before any considerable alteration was made, shows that it was small, 
that the fronts of the boxes were flat, that there were twisted double branches with candles 
against the pilasters, that there were not any foot-lights, but that the stage was illuminated 
by four hoops of candles, surmounted by a crown hung from the borders, and that on each 
side of the stage was an ornamented pedestal with painted figures of Tragedy and Comedy, 
and that the orchestra was of a round form, narrower than the house, and adapted for about 
a dozen or twenty musicians. Though the comedy with which the house opened had been 
on the stage since 1700 yet the novelty of the building caused it to be performed alone, and 
the admission money to be raised to the highest of first-night prices. On the second night, 
however, was added “a new prologue to the town” with “‘ several entertainments of 
dancing,” but the address was spoken for three nights only, and on December 11th the 
theatre was opened at common prices. The cast of the comedy was--Fainall, Quin ; Wit- 
would, Chapman; Sir Wilful Witwould, Hippesley; Mirabel, Ryan; Petulant, Neale ; 
Waitwell, Penkethman ; Lady Wishfort, Mrs. Egleton; Millament, Mrs. Younger; Mrs. 
Marwood, Mrs. Hallam ; and Foible, Mrs. Stevens, The number of nights of performing 
during the first season appears to have been about 123, the theatre closing June l. The 
principal pieces were comedy and opera, but several tragedies were also presented. On 
February 25th Macbeth is announced with ‘‘all the usual flyings, sinkings, and decorations 
common to the play.” On December the 16th Miss Norsa made a very successful first 
appearance in the Beggars’ Opera, which was played for twenty successive nights, during 
which time the other performers of the theatre re-opened the old house in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, and remained there till the run was over. They returned again on January llth, 
1733. One of the principal novelties of the season was Gay’s opera of Achilles, “* with new 
habits, scenes, &c.,” which was produced February 10th, and played for eighteen successive 
nights, when the other performers again removed to Portugal-row. Besides these pieces the 
most remarkable of the season were “An Italian night scene, called The Cheats; or, the 
Tavern Bilkers,” in a dialogue between Harlequin, Punch, and Scaramouch, ‘‘Harlequin by 
Mr. Lun.” On April 28th was brought out # new farce called The Mock Lawyer, and the 
Rape of Helen, another “‘ new farce,” followed on May 19th. We have seen the copy of an 
order to the new theatre for the fourth night after the opening in the following words :— 
** Mr. Wood, let two ladies into the front boxes. Zhe Orphan. Your's, John Rich, 
Monday, December 11th, 1732.” 

The Managers of Drury Lane evinced a rather illiberal rivalry towards Covent Garden 
from the very first announcement of its opening. The Way of the World was immediately 
brought out at that house, and performed the same evening the new theatre opened, and the 
night previous, On December 13, The True and Ancient History of King Lear and his Three 
Daughters, was opposed by Henry the Eighth, with the Coronation of Anne Boleyn, at Drury 
Lane; and when the Beggars’ Opera was announced for the 16th, it was immediately brought 


out at the other house the same evening. It will be thus seen that theatrical competition 
is of no modern date. 
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Out-Door Places of Amusement, 


PAST AND PRESENT, 


No. L—MARYLEBONE GARDENS. 


Beutnp the old manor house, on what is now Beaumont-street, part of Devonshire-street, 
and part of Devonshire-place, stood the celebrated gardens and bowling-green where Shef- 
field, Duke of Buckingham, gave his annual dinners to the chief frequenters of the grounds, 
and proposed the toast which he thought most appropriate :—‘* May as many of usas remain 
unhanged next spring meet here again.” The bowling-green is referred to by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague in the oft quoted line ‘‘ Some dukes at Marybone bowl time away,” and 
in Gay’s Beggars’ Opera it is alluded to as one of the scenes of Captain Macheath’s revelry. 
This, and an adjoining bowling-green belonging to the Rose Tavern and gaming-house in 
High-street, were incorporated in Marylebone Gardens, open to all classes gratis, but when 
the company became more select, one shilling entrance fee was charged, an equivalent being 
allowed in such refreshments as tea, coffee, and chocolate. The earliest reference to this 
place is to be found in Pepy’s Memoirs, who writes down in his diary (1668), ‘* then we drove 
to Marrowbone and there walked in the garden ; the first time I ever was there, and a pretty 
place it is.” The first advertisement appearsin the Daily Courant for Thursday, May 29th, 
1718, and runs thus :—‘“‘ This is to give notice to all persons of quality, ladies and gentlemen, 
that there having been illuminations*in Marybone bowling-green on his Majesty’s birthday 
every year since his happy accession to the throne, the same is (for this time) put off till 
Monday next, and will be performed with a consort of music in the middle green by reason 
there is a ball in the gardens at Kensington with illuminations and at Richmond also.” In 
1738 Mr. Gough, the then proprietor, enlarged the gardens, built an orchestra, and issued 
silver tickets at 12s. for the season, each ticket to admit two persons. From everyone 
without a ticket sixpence was demanded for the evening. The gardens were open from six 
till ten. When the new room was erected two years afterwards the admission was advanced 
to one shilling. In 1746 robberies became so frequent and thieves so desperate that the 
proprietor of the gardens was obliged to have a guard of soldiers to protect the company to 
and from London. The Public Advertiser of May 25, 1753, states that the gardens were 
much more extensive by taking in the bowling-green, and considerably improved by several 
additional walks ; that lights had been erected in the coach-way from Oxford-road, and also 
on the footpath from Cavendish-square, to the entrance to the gardens, and that the fireworks 
were splendid beyond conception. A large sun was exhibited at the top of a picture, a cas- 
cade and shower of fire, and grand air-balloons were sent up. These were no doubt the first 
air-balloons seen in England. Red fire is also for the first time mentioned as an attraction. 
Mrs. Chambers and Master Moore were at this period the vocalists, and John Trusler, 
formerly a cook, the proprietor. Among the singers of the next season appeared the names 
of Mr. Thomas Glanville, Mr. Kear, Mr. Reinhold, and Mr. Champney. In 1758 Mr. 
Trusler’s son produced the first burletta that was performed in the gardens. It was entitled 
La Serva Padrona, for which he only received the profits of the printed books. Reinhold, 
the principal singer, died early in October, 1815, at eighty years of age. At this time on 
Sunday evenings the gardens were opened after five o’clock, and ‘genteel company” ad- 
mitted to “‘walk gratis and be accommodated with coffee, tea, cakes, &c.” In the Daily 
Advertiser of May 6th, 1760, appears the following announcement—‘“‘ Mr. Trusler’s daughter 
begs leave to inform the nobility and gentry that she intends to make fruit tarts during the 
fruit season, and hopes to give equal satisfaction as with the rich cakes and almond cheese- 
cakes. The fruit will always be fresh gathered, having great quantities in the garden, and 
none but loaf sugar used, and the finest Epping butter. Tarts of a twelve-penny size will be 
made every day from one to three o’clock, and those who want them of larger sizes to fill a 
dish, are desired to speak for them, and send their dish or the size of it, and the cake shall be 
made to fit. The almond cheesecakes will be always hot at one o’clock as usual, and the 
rich seed and plum cakes sent to any part of town at two-and-sixpence each. Coffee, tea, 
and chocolate, at any time of the day, and fine Epping butter, may also be had,” In 1761 
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Marybone Gardens were probably in their fullest splendour, An engraving published at 
this time exhibits the longest walk with regular rows of young trees on each side, the stems 
receiving the iron for the lamps at about the height of seven feet from the ground. This 
walk was bordered by latticed alcoves. On the right hand of the walk stood the bow-fronted 
orchestra, with balustrades supported by columns, The roof projected considerably, soas to 
keep the musicians from rain. On the left hand of the walk was the supper-room. In 1763 
the Gardens were taken by the famous ‘‘ Tommy ” Lowe, who engaged Mrs. Vincent, Mrs. 
Lampe, jun., Miss Mays, Miss Hyatt, Miss Catley, and Mr. Squibb as singers. Lowe, 
who had made his first appearance at Drury Lane in September, 1740, as an actor and 
singer, afterwards went to Vauxhall, where he continued twenty seasons. His first season as 
the proprietor of Marybone Gardens was exceedingly successful, but in the second a wet 
summer washed away all his profits, and he was reduced to great distress soon afterwards, 
Notwithstanding he had been for nearly thirty years in the receipt of an income little less 
than a thousand per annum, he constantly dissipated the whole of it, and became in the 
decline of life an object of charity. He died March 2nd, 1783, The Miss Catley mentioned 
was the celebrated ‘‘ Nan” Catley, born of very humble parentage in 1745. She was 
remarkable more for the beauty of her person than her vocal talents, but she was such a 
favourite at Vauxhall and Marybone Gardens that she went thence to Ireland at a salary 
of forty guineas per night. In 1770 she was principal singer at Covent Garden, and retired 
with a large fortune in 1784. She is said to have been married to General Lascelles, at 
whose house, near Brentford, she died October 14th, 1789. The musical conductor was at 
this time Samuel Arnold. In 1764 a stop was put to tea drinking in the Gardens on Sunday 
evenings, and the proprietor announced in his bills that he would readily give a reward of 
ten guineas for the apprehension of every highwayman found on the road to the Gardens, 
The composers of the popular songs of this date were Heron and James Hook, father of 
Theodore Hook. In 1770 was produced a burlesque burletta, after the fashion of Midas, 
called The Revenge, written by the youthful poet, Chatterton, when he had scarcely attained 
his seventeenth year, The manuscript, in Chatterton’s handwriting, with his receipt for the 
sum received from Henshaw, the proprietor of the Gardens, was found many years afterwards 
by Mr. Upcott, Librarian of the London Institution, on the counter of a cheesemonger’s 
shop in the City. The piece was published by Tom King, the bookseller. In 1772 was 
exhibited a model picture of Mount Etna during an eruption. In 1773 proposals were 
issued for a subscription evening to be held every Thursday during the summer, for which 
tickets were delivered to admit two persons. The Gardens were then open to the 
public only three evenings in the week. On Thursday, May 27th, Acis and Galatea 
was performed, in which Mr. Bannister (Charles), Mr. Reinholdt, Mr. Phillips, and 
Miss Wilde were singers. Signor Torré, the “fire-worker,” was assisted by Monsieur 
Caillot, of Ranelagh Gardens. Dr. Arne during this season conducted here. It must 
have been on one of these “gala nights” that Dr. Johnson exhibited himself in the 
strange character of the ringleader of a riot. His curiosity having been excited 
by the praises bestowed on the celebrated Torré’s fireworks at Marylebone Gardens, he 
desired Mr. Steevens, his neighbour in the Temple, to accompany him thither. The 
evening had proved showery, and soon after the few people present were assembled, notice 
was given that the conducters to the wheels, suns, stars, &c., were so thoroughly water- 
soaked that it was impossible for the display to take place. ‘‘ This is a mere excuse,” says 
the Doctor, *‘to save their paltry crackers for a more profitable company. Let us, sir, both 
hold up our sticks, and threaten to break those coloured lamps that surround the orchestra, 
and we shall soon have our wishes gratified, The core of the fireworks cannot be injured, 
Let the different pieces be touched in their respective centres and they will do their offices 
as well as ever.” Some young men who had overheard him immediately began the violence 
he had recommended, and an attempt was speedily made to fire some of the wheels which 
appeared to have received the smallest damage. But to little purpose were they lighted, for 
most of them completely failed, and the author of the Rambler had to regretfully acknowledge 
that the precipitation of humidity was inimical to the favourable development of pyrotech- 
nical ingenuity. In 1774 the Gardens opened on May 20th, the vocalists being Mr. Dubellamy, 
Miss Wewitzer, sister to the performer, aud Miss Trelawney, and the grounds were again 
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opened on Sunday evenings for ‘* walking recreation,” admission sixpence. On one evening 
the receipts appear to have been at the town-gate ten pounds seven and sixpence, and at 
the field-gate eleven pounds seven shillings. The carriage and principal entrance to Mary- 
lebone Gardens was in High-street, The back entrance was from the fields, beyond which 
northward was a narrow winding passage, with garden palings on each side, leading into 
High-street. In this passage were openings into some small gardens called ‘‘ The French 
Gardens,” from being cultivated by refugees who fled their country after the Edict of 
Nantes. The singing and fireworks appear then to have been discontinued, and we find 
instead the announcement of an entertainment in three parts called The Modern Magic 
Lantern, being “an attempt at a sketch of the times in a variety of caricatures, accompanied 
with a whimsical and satirical dissertation on each character by R. Baddeley, comedian.” 
Then George Saville Carey, son of Henry Carey, who wrote the words of God save the King, 
gave his Lecture on Mimicry, in which he successfully imitated the popular performers of 
his time. In 1776 a little piece called The Forge of Vulcan was represented. The season 
commenced on the 11th of May, and on the 16th the Fantoccini was exhibited. On June 
3d Breslau gave a conjuring entertainment. On the 25th one Mrs. Stuart gave a grand 
ball, and Signor Rebecca, well known for his productions at the Pantheon, painted some of 
the transparencies, Subscription tickets were now issued, price one guinea and a half, to 
admit two persons every evening of performauce. In 1778 Marylebone Gardens were closed 
for ever, and the ground became swiftly covered with streets and terraces. The orchestra 
of the gardens stood upon the site of No. 17, Devonshire-place. As recently as 1808 some 
of the old trees were to be seen standing at the upper end of Harley-street. 

% 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE OLD CLARENCE THEATRE. 

Some years ago there existed at King’s-cross (the building still exists) a theatre. It was 
erected by Lanza, for musical entertainments, It failed; and Mrs. Fitzwilliam tried it: 
again it failed. it then became tenanted by some persons in the very lowest ranks of the 
theatrical profession. The price of admission of these latter occupants, towards the end of 
their career, was penoene to any part of the house ; an arrahgement which must have 
greatly contributed to the social enjoyment of the audience, by permitting pit, gallery, and 
boxes mutually to interchange visits, at pleasure. When theatricals had failed, the house, 
in a fit of despondency, closed ; eschewed Shakspeare—and became a Methodist chapel. 
Somehow, it was a doomed building. Even this did not prosper. It tried its hand ata 


cigar manufactory. This, too, died away ; and it threw its last stake as an exhibition-room. 
Who can struggle against the Fates? A fortnight saw it closed. 

On one unhappy occasion, during the tenancy of Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s successors, the writer 
of this sought shelter from a shower, under its portico. ** Won’t you walk in, sir? Just going 
to begin,” said a respectable-looking man, who was doing duty as a money-taker. The 
suddenness of the aoeee and the shower, led to the unreflecting outlay of a shilling. We 
were shown into the boxes. It was an unwise expenditure. 

The play was ‘‘Clari” (or, at least, was so called), the songs omitted. An audience of 
some thirty persons—the prevailing costume being shirt sleeves—was drumming the benches, 
and lustily shouting ‘‘ Mewseek.” The orchestra came, and played the overture : that is, 
one man came and played on a wretched fiddle, ‘‘ Home, sweet home ;” but so diabolically 
out of tune, that even the audience could not stand it ; and the orchestra was put down as 
a nuisance. 

The curtain drew up, and the play was played. The company appeared to consist of four 
persons—three men and a woman—dressed in their every-day working clothes. The meu 
doubled their parts, that is, the lover went out, and came in again as the father or uncle, 
only cunningly varying his costume, by taking off his coat, turning it inside out, so as to 
show the dirty white sleeve-linings, and throwing it, like a reduced mantle, efully over 
one shoulder. As for the woman, she doubled her part, too. She played for herself, and 
then came in again as her own mother. 

The result of all this doubling was, that it soon became utterly impossible to know who 
was who, and whereabouts we had got. An additional mystification was produced by the 
omission of several of the scenes. At last the writer, in despair, gave up the matter; and 
leaving the play to disentangle itself how it could, he left the classic spot, and wended on 
his way, in a state of profound bewilderment. 


A Few Srranc£ Sicuts.—The writer of this has seen Wilkinson play Macbeth; the 
elder Mathews, Othello; Wrench, George Barnwell; Buckstone, Iago; Rayner, Pen- 
ruddock ; Little Knight, Gossamer; Claremont, Richard; Keeley, Shylock; Liston, 
Romeo and Octavian; John Reeve, Othello; G. F. Cooke, Mercutio; John Kemble, 


Archer; Kean, clown in a pantomime; Young, Shacabac in Blue Beard; and Tom 
Moore, the poet, play Peeping Tom, 
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THE OPERA SEASON OF 1868. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


**Wuat will Mapleson do?” was the first question musical London propounded to itself 
after the common fate of theatres had overtaken the old opera house in the Haymarket, and 
as people are always ready to engage in that kind of mental gymnastics known as “ jumping 
at conclusions,” the picture of the company scattered, and the manager literally nowhere, 
was, no doubt, repeated in the mind’s eye of very many wiseacres. Mr. Mapleson did not, 
however, give his followers the managerial blessing, and bid them do the best they could for 
themselves. Instead of any such affecting ceremony being performed, the search for a theatre 
was forthwith commenced, and the temporary shelter of Drury Lane was secured. Thus 
fortified, the burnt-out manager prepared to do battle for the operatic honours and, possibly, 
profits of 1868, and, supported by a considerable amount of popular sympathy, boldly faced 
his competitor of Bow-street. The renters’ privileges were argued and, perforce, admitted ; 
the ancient Drury was divided into snug boxes artfully draped with amber satin, in imita- 
tion of the late Her Majesty’s Theatre, and every preparation was made for the approaching 
season. ‘Titiens, the magnificent empress (to speak by the Italian card) of soprani, Trebelli- 
Bettini, the queen of contralti, Santley, the king of bassi, and Mongini, the most useful of 
the modern tenori, closed round their old standard-bearer, who threw down the bran-new 
glove of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Opera,” and invited the gentleman over the way to “come on.” 
The challenge was, to all appearance, accepted, and the musical public settled itself to enjoy 
the usual gladiatorial struggle, though in a partial change of arena. The consoling reflection 
that London was to have its two operas as usual, and that competition was to be the order 
of the genteel season, was, however, rudely disturbed. We were threatened with a Joint 
Stock Limited Liability ‘Grand Opera Company,” which implied the purchase of that neat 
little edifice, the Royal Italian Opera, and the extinction of the Maplesonian troupe as a 
separate and rival company. The opera, one and undivided, was to have had a coal factor, 
a coal merchant, a goldsmith, a clerk in holy orders, a solicitor, an ex-engineer, and an ad- 
vertising agent for its high priests. From this heterogeneous conclave Mr. Mapleson was 
to receive £15,000 for acting as maneger. For the best possible reason this noble scheme 
was abandoned, and disconsolate connoisseurs revived under the prospect of livelier compe- 
tition than ever. 

In the meantime the rebuilding of Her Majesty’s Theatre had been decided upon, 
and at Drury Lane on Saturday, March 28th, 1868, Mr. Mapleson opened the” 
ball with Lucrezia Borgia. ‘* Wanted, a tenor,” that most pathetic of managerial cries, 
was answered by Signor Fraschini, a native of Padua, whose years number half a hundred. 
The Signor was a great success at Her Majesty’s in 1847. His particular triumph was 
Edgardo, and at his delivery of the ‘‘malediction” the blue blood in the boxes ona stalls, 
ae the baser fluid in the pit and gallery, invariably ran cold. Fraschin: played Roberto to 
Jenny Lind’s Alice, in May, the same season, and, a munth earlier, Verdi’s I Due Foscari 
was produced in his special behalf. On the opening night of Her Majesty’s Opera, Titiens, 
the only Lucrezia, ‘Trebelli- Bettini, the best Maffeo Orsini since Alboni, and Santley, 
who acts the part as well as any brother in art, and sings the music much better, all trod the 
stage of Garrick, the Kembles, Edmund Kean, Macready, and the “‘ foremost man” for the 
first time. Mdlle. Kellogg arrived early in the season, and on April 4th sang in La 
Traviata, that naughtiest and most sensuous of operas, in which Violetta, the queen of the 
demi-monde, is compelled by the destroying angel to bid adieu to champagne, Alfredo, and 
every kind of impropriety. On Thursday, the 9tb, the clever young American played 
Linda in Linda di Chamouni. Signor Bettini was a better Carlo than Signor Emanuele 
Carrion, or Mr. Tom Hohler; Madame 'Trebelli-Bettini was a better Pierotto than Mdlle. 
Grossi or Madame Demeric-Lablache; and Signor Zoboli, in the absence of a better 
buffo, resumed the part of that ancient libertine, the Marquis de Boisfleury. Signor 
Scalese played the Marchese in 1866. Mdlle. Kellogg’s achievements included four new 
characters—Gilda in Rigoletto, produced April 18th ; Ninettain La Gazza Ladra, May 
4th; Amina in La Sonnambula, May 21st; and Maria in La Figlia del Reggimento, June 
27. Her Gilda, apart from its vocal excellence, is deeply poetical as a conception, Mr. 
Santley’s Rigoletto may not be the Rigoletto of Ronconi, but it is an impressive and highly 
pathetic performance. The English baritone sings the music as the Italian never sang it in 
his life. The Duke of Mantua, at the beginning of the season, was Signor Fraschini, and 
at the end, Signor Bulterini, with Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Foli as Maddelena 
and the bravo Sparafucile. Ia Gazza Ladra has been banished from London since 1863. 
Such a thing of beauty should be a joy to opera-goers season after season, and the cast of 
Her Majesty’s could only be improved upon in one instance. Malle, Kellogg’s Ninetta was 
a success; and Madame Trebelli-Bettini’s Pippo is the best since Alboni’s days of active 
service. Fernando, Tamburini’s great part, fell to the lot of Mr. Santley, who sang the 
florid music of Rossini as if he had done nothing else for years past. Signor Bettini is in 
his proper place as Gianetto ; but Signor Foli (who is not predisposed to comedy) is empha- 
tically out of place in such a part as the Podestt. Mr. Charles Lyall’s Isaac is a good 
character study. The young American’s wv as an actress is commensurate with her 
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perfection as a vocalist, and in the character of Maria, the Vivanditre of the incomparable 
regiment, this union was particularly apparent. Signor Bettini played Tonio, and M. 
Gassier, Sulpizio. Madame Demeric-Lablache made an admirable Marchioness. Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson, the *‘Swedish nightingale” number two, appeared for the first time in 
the season as Violetta. In due course she resumed the characters of Marta (to the Lionello 
of Signor Fraschini, and afterwards of Signor Mongini), Donna Elvira, Margherita, and the 
Queen of Night. Her great impression was made in Lucia, which she played for the first 
time in England on Saturday, May 23d. The Lucia nights were neither few nor far 
between as the season progressed, and the exquisitely refined performance of the heroine 
has greatly increased Maile. Nilsson’s popularity. Cherubino, in Le Nozze di Figaro, was 
another new and perfectly successful venture on the part of the fair Christine. Don 
Giovanni was brought forward as early as April 11th. There is no one to compete with 
Malle, Titiens as Donna Anna, an impersonation that stands alone in intensity of feeling. 
Mdlle. Sinico, the first Donna Elvira of the season, subsequently made way for Mdlle. 
Nilsson. Mdlle. Kellogg remained in undisturbed possession of Zerlina from the beginning 
to the end of the operaticterm. M. Gassier and Mr. Santley both played the invincible Don ; 
and the season gave us two Leporellos—Signor Zoboli and Signor Fiorini, a new bass. In the 
case of this illustrious stranger an artistic collapse must be recorded. He sank at once from 
Leporello to a kind of operatic utility man, worthy of such parts as Raimondo in Lucia di 
Lammermoor, and a priest in Il Flauto Magico, This mystical and magnificent opera of 
Mozart was reserved for July 18th, the last night of the subscription season. Mdlles. 
Titiens, Nilsson, and Sinico appeared as Pamina, Astrifiammante, and Papagena; and 
Signor Bettini, Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, and Mr. Lyall as Tamino, Papageno, Sarastro, 
and Monastatos. Le Nozze di Figaro is one of the greatest blessings the operatic public is 
permitted to enjoy under the Maplesonian dynasty. The cast in the height of the season 
included Mdlle, Titiens, Kellogg, and Nilssvn, as the Countess, Susanna, and Cherubino, 
with Mr. Santley and M. Gassier as usual in the characters of the Count and Figaro. For 
the first representation Mdlle. Sinico was the Susanna. In Beethoven’s colossal opera, 
Fidelio, Malle. Titien’s genius is seen in all its grandeur. It was given on the 25th of 
April with Signor Bettini as Florestan, Signor Foli as Rocco, Mr. Santley as Pizarro, Mr. 
Lyall as Jacquino, and Mdile. Sinico as Marcellina. The music of Florestan lies very high 
for the voice, and this fact Signor Bettini found it impossible to conceal. Rocco is a part 
that requires a good actor to do it full justice, and that distinction Signor Foli(an admirable 
vocalist) has not yet attained. On Saturday, May 30th, Cherubini’s Medea was performed, 
and the musical public had the opportunity of seeing Mdlle. Titiens in, perhaps, the grandest 
of all her assumptions in the Rieties of lyric tragedy. Signor Mongini replaced Dr. 
Gunz as Jason, and, nationality notwithstanding, Signor Mongini is a far better Jason 
in every respect than Dr. Gunz. Mr. Santley’s Creon was perfect on the night the opera 
was revived in 1865, and on the 30th it was equally faultless, No better Neris than Mdlle. 
Sinico could be found. Les Huguenots and Faust gave Signor Ferensi, a new tenor, two 
very good chances of ingratiating himself with the English barbarians, but the Ferensian 
star attained a poor altitude. Signor Bulterini, from Milan, Naples, Berlin, Lisbon, 
and elsewhere, ‘‘ débuted” as the Duke in Rigoletto on July 25th, and Signor Moriano, a 
tenor from Florence, was announced for Alfredo io the first act of La Traviata for Mdlle. 
Nilsson’s benefit. On benefit nights operatic odds and ends may always be expected. The 
last act of La Favorita introduced that incomparable artist Madame Trebelli-Bettini as 
Leonora. Signori Bettini and Foli were the Fernando and Baldassare. This was on 
Mdlle. Kellogg’s special night—July 27th. Asa matter of course more than one evening 
was devoted to Norma, with Mdlle. Titiens, the only representative of the Priestess, 
Malle. Sinico, the best of Adalgisas, and Signor Foli as Oroveso. Signor Fraschini was the 
Pollio of the early summer. An opera season without several performances of I/ Trovatore 
is not to be thought of in England, It was among the first of the operas given, and to 
commence with, Mdlle. Sinico replaced Mdlle. Titiens, ‘‘indisposed” for the time being ; 
Signor Fraschini was Manrico number one, and, after that artist’s lamented departure, 
Signor Mongini resumed the character. On Tuesday, March 31st, Semiramide, with Malle. 
Titiens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and Signori Gassien, Foli, and Bettini, as Semiramide, 
Arsace, Assur, Oroe, and Idreno, was given ; and on the following Thursday Lucrezia Borgia 
was changed for the Barbiére, with Signor Bettini and Madame, as Almaviva and Rosina. 
Saturday, August Ist, was the last night of the season, and I/ T'rovatore was played for the 
benefit of Mdlle. Titiens, 

Mr. Mapleson promised one absolute novelty for hisseason at Drury Lane, but under all cir- 
cumstances he may be fairly excused for not having kept his word. Wagner’s Lohengrin was 
not forthcoming, and the ‘* music of the future ” is not yet upon its trial. The manager would 
have been bold indeed to incur the expense of new scenery, Xc., in a temporary house, 
Lohengrin was to have been substituted for the much vaunted Tannhauser of the same com- 
poser. ‘To produce either opera would be a hazardous ene not worth any 
manager's tites out of his own theatre. Auber’s Gustavus also was held back, and we 


may probably look for this charming opera among the earliest announcements in connection 
with the new building in the Haymarket. Mdlles. Bauermeister, Zandrina, Drasdil, Corsi, 
and Miss Rose Hersee, with Signori Agretti, Casaboni, Bertacchi, Bolli, and Arditi (the 
most indefatigable of conductors), were of the company. Good service was rendered in the 
acenic and stage managerial department by Mr. Beverley and Mr. E. Stirling respectively. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Grand Opera Company excitement—as brief as woman’s love oran Arctic summer 
—having subsided, Mr. Gye was left in the enjoyment of undivided responsibility and su- 
preme command, at the Royal Italian Opera. On Tuesday, March 3lst, the theatre 
opened with Norma, in place of Don Carlos. Madame Fricci played the justly infuriated 
Druidess strictly on the model fashioned by that great light of other days, Madame Grisi. 
Madame Fricci’s artistic reputation is greatly enhanced by this assumption. Signor Naudin, 
Mr. Gye’s resource in emergencies, was the Pollio, who, in the genteel society of melo- 
drama, would be called a “ recreant caitiff.” Madame Lemmens-Sherrington appeared as 
that rather insipid young Briton, Adalgisa, and Signor Capponi, a sonorous basso, performed 
the venerable Oroveso. Don Carlos, Signor Verdi's “‘ tragical historical” opera, was given 
on Thursday, April 2nd. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington retained the part of the young 
Queen with the cheerful, middle-aged husband ; and with the exception of Signor Cap- 
poni, as the Grand Inquisitor (in temporary place of Signor Bagagiolo), the cast of April 
2nd was the same as that of last season. Mario, fresh from St. Petersburgh, appeared as the 
unprincipled Duke in Rigoletto, on Saturday, April 4th. On this, his opening night, his 
voice was cruelly treacherous. Signor Mario is now obliged to make incessant compromises 
with high notes, but, on account of his incomparable style, and his qualities as an actor, 
the public are more than content to bear with the expedients to which he is compelled to 
resort. Mdlle. Fioretti, the Gilda in place of Mdlle. Vanzini, a débutante, sings in the 
pure Italian school. In a vocal sense she is a thorough artist. In a dramatic sense she is 
nothing of the kind, and her personal appearance is not in her favour. Signor Graziani 
appears to be the permanent Jester here since the days of Ronconi. Mdlle. Mayer was, 
at this first representation of the opera, as successful as any débutante could be in the part 
of Maddelena. Rigoletto was repeated on Easter Monday, and with Signor Naudin as the 
Duke. Mdlle. Vanzini was at last forthcoming in Un Ballo in Maschera. She played 
Oscar, the page, and was successful, and in her next character, Margherita in Faust, she did 
something more than fulfil the expectations raised by her first performance. Mdile Locatelli 
(who had already appeared as the Queen in I Puritani) was the Siebel. The last-named 
opera, by the great melodist Bellini, was produced on Saturday, April 11th, for Madame 
Fioretti, who sang the music of the heroine exquisitely. Signor Mario still gives a perfect 
idea of the Cavalier, Arturo. Giorgio and Ricciardo were played by Signor Teneo and 
Signor Graziani, and Valton by Signor Polonini. Meyerbeer’s grand legendary opera Roberto 
il Diavolo, besides introducing Signor Naudin, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Madame 
Fricci, in the characters of Roberto, the Princess Isabella, and Alice, brought forward 
a new Bertram, Signor Colini—that is to say, M. Coulon, of the Paris Grand Opera 
—and a new dancer, Mdlle. Dor, as the resuscitated abbess. The danseuse pleased 
immensely, but the frequenters of the Royal Italian Opera could not be enthusiastic in be- 
half of Signor Colini. The cloister scene is a marvel of stage effect. Guillaume Tell, 
Rossini’s masterpiece, was revived on Monday, May 4th, for the début of M. Lefranc, a 
French tenor, and a bitter disappointment. The high orchestral pitch and his extreme 
nervousness combined against him. Signor Graziani, as before, played William Tell ; Signor 
Bagagiolo (whose bass voice is, for quality, like Hamlet’s “‘honest man,” one in ten 
thousand) appeared as Walter; Mdlle. Vanzini as Mathilde, Mdlle. Locatelli as the brave 
Swiss boy, Jemmy, and Signor Tagliafico (the great actor of little parts) as Gesler. Mdlle. 
Dor danced in the Tyrolienne. 

Royalty, rank, fashion, beauty, and the vociferous ‘‘ gods” of the Opera House duly 
welcomed Mdlle, Adelina Patti, the dainty little Marquise elect, and the best of all Rosinas, 
at the balcony in the Barbiére di Siviglia. Signori Mario, Cotogni, Ciampi, Tagliafico, and 
Madame Tagliatico again appeared as Count Almaviva, Figaro, Bartolo, Basilio, and Bertha. 
Malle, Pauline Lucca, whose versatility is satisfactorily proved in such musical and dramatic 
contrasts as Mozart’s Cherubino and Meyerbeer’s Selika, yaeen forthe first time in the season 
as Zerlina,in Fra Diavolo, Thursday, May 7th. Mdlle. Lucca hasastyle and manner of her 
own, and her Zerlina is a performance which the word “‘ captivating” but poorly describes, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was the new Lady Pamela, and the rest of the characters 
were distributed as before. Mdlle. Grossi, late of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and a contralto 
of infinite service to Mr. Gye, made her first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera as 
Nancy, in Martha, on Saturday, May 9th. Mario, Graziani, and Tagliafico played Lionel, 
Plumkett, and Lord Tristan, and the Lady Enrichetta was Adelina Patti. This perfect 
artist’s next character was Lucia, which she performed to the Edgardo of Signor Fancelli, a 
tenor at all events useful in his generation. Signor Naudin took Signor Mario’s place as 
Faust when Mdlle. Pauline Lucca resumed the part of Margherita. La Sonnambula, on 
Saturday, May 16th, with Adelina Patti as the innocent little sleep-walker, drew one of the 
best houses of the season, The new comer, Mdlle. Locatelli, made an excellent Lisa. M, 
Petit personated that mysterious aristocrat the Count, and Signor Fancelli, Elvino., 
Norina, in Don Pasquale, was first performed by Adelina Patti in 1862. As a piece of 
acting it is now perfect, as in the vocal sense it was from the first. The Dr. Malatesta is 
now Signor Cotogni, the lover Signor Naudin, and the Don, Signér Ciampi—a cast with 
which the opera-goers of the present generation may be satisfied, but with which those who 
remember Lablache, Tamburini, and Mario at his best would not be equally delighted. 
The opera was announced for Monday, May 19. La Favorita, with Pauline Lucca as 
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Leonora, was to have been performed on Saturday, May 23rd, but the little prima donna was 
indisposed, and Don Giovanni, with Adelina Patti, Madame Fricci, Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Signori Graziani, Mario, and Ciampi, as Zerlina, Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, Don 
Giovanni, Don Ottavio, and Leporello, was substituted. La Favorita was given in due time 

the cast including Mario as Fernando, Graziani as the King, and Bagagiolo as Baldassare. 
Madlle. Dor danced in the incidental ballet. M. Sainton, in the absence of Mr, Costa, 
conducted a performance of Les Huguenots, with Pauline Lucca, Mdlle. Grossi, Signor 
Mario, Signor Colini, Signor Cotogni, and M. Petit as Valentina, Urbano, Raoui, Marcel, 
Nevers, aud St. Bris. 

Meyerbeer’s grand tragic opera L’ Africaine was given for the first time in the season on 
June 16th, It is now three years since this great work was produced, and with every 
successive representation Meyerbeer’s genius, as exemplified in this opera, is more unre- 
servedly acknowledged by the English public. The cast is now perfect asitcan be. Mdlle. 
Lucca’s Selika—a personation abounding in a dreamy tenderness, not excelled by any artiste 


‘in the operatic world—is more impressive than ever ; and Signor Naudin as Vasco di Gama 


is, in many respects, an improvement on the vociferous Herr Wachtel, who first performed 
the illustrious navigator in Eagland. Signor Graziani is still the untutored savage Nelusko, 
and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington retains the part of Inez, notwithstanding the presence 
in the Royal Italian Opera Company of Mdlle, Fioretti, the original representative in 
England, Signor Bagagiolo improves as an actor, and in the music of Don Pedro his 
superb voice is worthily employed. -Herr Schmid was the original Grand Inquisitor. The 
German basso’s absence is not to be regretted now that Signor Polonini assumes the Inqui- 
sitorial responsibility. La Figlia del Reggimento, with Mdlle. Patti as the Vivanditre, was 
an important revival. This personation, so charming in its mingled pathos and vivacity, is 
another triumph for the most popular of Mr. Gye’s “first ladies.” Signor Fancelli, a re- 
spectable Tonio, Signor Ciampi, a demonstrative Sulpizio, and Madame Tagliafico as the 
Marchioness, were associated with Mdlle, Patti, Gounod’s Romeo e Giulietta, which was 
little better than a failure last year, but which will be always acceptable while Malle. 
Adelina Patti plays Juliet, was given for the first time this season on Thursday, July 2nd. 
The characters were, with one exception, sustained hy the original artistes. Madlle. 
Locatelli played Stephano in place of Mdile. Nau. Madame Rey-Balla, a prima donna of 
consequence at Seville and elsewhere, made her début in London as Valentina in Les 
Huguenots, on Saturday, June 27th, Her success was limited, but shesubsequently improved 
her position as Margherita. Signor Bagagiolo’s Marcel is his greatest achievement as yet. 
Signor Chelli, a new tenor, was utterly incapacitated by nervousness when he appeared as 
the Duke in Rigoletto, on Tuesday, July 7th. Signor Chelli’s voice is not sufficiently 
strong for such a theatre as Mr. Gye’s, but he is young and good-looking. On Tuesday, 
July 21st, Auber’s Domino Noir, with recitatives by the composer himself, was produced, 
with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington as Angela, in place of Adelina Patti; and Signor 
Naudin as Horace, instead of Signor Mario. This was by no means a happy introduction 
of Auber’s charming work to the Anglo-Italian stage, and it would, perhaps, have been 
wiser to postpone the opera until next season, Mdlles. Locatelli, Anese, and Madame 
Tagliafico, Signori Ciampi, Tagliafico, and Neri- Baraldi “‘ assisted” at this representation. On 
Thursday, July 23rd, a fragmentary entertainment, including an act from Romeo e Giulietta, 
one from Faust, and one from La Figlia del Reggimento, closed the season, This combination 
was for the benefit of Mdlle. Adelina Patti. ‘To eulogize the magnificent band under the 
control of Mr. Costa, or the stage arrangements of Mr. Augustus Harris, would be to gild 
refined gold. It may, however, be said that perfection in both cases was realized from the 
first to the last note of the season. JL’ Assedio di Corinto of Rossini, and the Giovanni 
d Arco of Signor Verdi, were not produced, neither was L’ Etoile du Nord given as promised. 

About the beginning of October an announcement—startling, to say the least—was 
posted on the walls of both the opera houses, ‘The musical public read, to their intense as- 
tonishment, that, by permission of Mr. Gye, the company of Her Majesty’s Theatre would 
appear for the usual short autumn season, at the Royal Italian Opera. Drury Lane was 
occupied by the King o’ Scots, and retinue, the big theatre in the Haymarket is in process 
of rebuilding, and a brief season of operatic representations is remunerative. Mr. Gye was 
amenable “ for a consideration,” as the querulous Trapbois observes, and Mr. Mapleson 
brought his company, compact and undivided, from the provinces to London, The “short 
season” commenced on Saturday, October 24, with Lucrezia Borgia. Titiens, the 
legitimate successor to Madame Grisi, sang for the first time in this theatre. Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Mongini, and Signor Foli, played Maffeo Orsini, Gennaro, and 
Gubletta, and Mr. Santley, who had previously trodden these boards as an artist in Eng- 
lish opera only, performed the Duke. 

Mr. Mapleson has uncommonly good fortune with his débutantes. Miss Minnie Hauck, a 
young American but seventeen years of age, sang the music of Amina, and acted the cha- 
racter so charmingly on Monday, the 26th, that she was overwhelmed with congratulations 
from the public and the press. A vocalist and actress of greater promise never appeared 
on the stage of our Italian opera, and every fresh attempt has been a step in advance or this 
clever and highly intelligent young artist. Signor Mongini and Signor Tagliafico (the 
latter in place of Mr. Santley) played Elvino and the Count Rudolpho. Miss Hauck’s 
most important venture was Margherita to the Faust of Signor Bulterini, the Mephisto- 
pheles of Signor Foli, the Valentine of Mr. Santley, and the Siebel of Mdille, Zandrina. 
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This character Miss Hauck performed for the first time on Tuesday, November 10th. In Don 
Giovanni she appeared as Zerlina, and in this opera of operas, Herr Formes, a consummate 
artist who has been too long from England, made his reappearance as Leporello. Madame 
Rudersdorff played Elvira, Mdlle. Titiens (of course) Donna Anna, Signor Bettini, Don Ot- 
tavio, Signor Zoboli, Masetto, and Mr. Santley, Don Giovanni. Norma, Les Huguenots, and 
Il Trovatore were given early in the shortseason. Mdlle. de Murska’s reappearance, after 
an absence of two years, was twice postponed. Il Trovatore was the substitute on Thurs- 
day, November 5th. Mdlle. Scalchi, a new comer from the Agricultural Hall concerts, 
assumed the character of Azucena, and two nights afterwards played the Page in Les 
Huguenots. Malle. Scalchiis an acquisition. At this second representation of Meyerbeer’s 
grand opera, Mdlle. de Murska was to have played the Queen, but Mdlle. Sinico retained the 
part. The brilliant Hungarian soprano at last appeared on Monday, the 9th, as Lucia. She 
subsequently resumed her characters of the Queen of Night in I/ Flauto Magico, Dinorab, 
Linda, and Donna Elvira. Fidelio was one of the operas given. Herr Formes was the 
Figaro in Le Nozze (performed on Tuesday, November 25th), and Miss Minnie Hauck is the 
last of the Cherubinos. Morning performances of Don Giovanni and Il Flauto Magico were 
given, and the season terminated on Monday, November 30, with the third act of Faust, 
the shadow scene from Dinorah, the tirst scene of the second act of Der Frieschiitz, the 
second act of I Due Foscari (Mr. Santley as the Doge, and Miss Rose Hersee as Lucrezia), 
and the last act of Lucia di Lammermoor. 


eo 


STAGE BATTLES. 


The days when a “ terrific combat” excited thrills of anxious expectation in an audience, 
are gone by. Even the uproarious gallery folks have ceased to think of it as real. It is to 
them ya many swords deer struck together to a certain tune ; the more exact the 
clicks, the better the fight. 

It was once our fortune to witness that which may fairly claim to be the most terrific 
combat on record. We describe it as it actually occurred. 

The piece with which it was connected, appeared to be of the heroic cast. There was a 
king with a crown on, and dressed in a faded crimson velvet robe, trimmed with white fur ; 
as all kings on the stage do dress, @ la Richard the Third. And this king had a general. 
Then there was another king, wearing much the same costume ; and he, too, had a general. 
When we entered the theatre, king No. 1 was discussing with general No. 1 the course to 
be followed in some desperate battle that was about to take place—no doubt, on perfectly 
sufficient grounds, though we had not seen the first act, It was decided that victory was to 
be contested to the knife. This caused great excitement in the audience, 

Then the scene changed to the tent of king No. 2. Here we found this monarch pro- 
testing to general No. 2, how that he meant to rely on the affection of his subjects, and the 
justice of his cause, and fight to the death ; whereupon general No. 2 assured his virtuous 
sovereign, that the troops were in the highest possible spirit; and one and all meant to 
conquer, or “‘ perish in the attempt.” All this was so far satisfactory, as it left an impression 
on the mind that there was to be no shrinking on either side. 

The next scene disclosed a clear stage. The wings had been drawn back. It was to be 
the battle-field ; and we began to grow uneasy. Now for the rush of the armies, thought 
we. Flourish of trumpets, and enter—king No, 1 and his general. Counter flourish ; and 
enter—king No. 2 and his general, ‘Troops were none. So it beeame a question between 
the principals themselves, 

King No, 1 drew his sword on king No, 2. General No. 1 did the like with general No. 
2. This was perfectly fair: and at it they went, see-sawing clicks toa fast jig tune, till the 
sparks began to fly from their swords ; and it was remarkable, that whenever either of the 
heroes missed the time, his opponent always obligingly waited till both could get in again. 
After an interval, a change was dexterously managed. The kings suddenly quitted each 
other, and each at the same instant attacked his enemy’s general. This had a very happy 
effect. Chops up and down, and chops sideways, and chops all round, now rained plenti- 
fully. It was, however, soon evident all parties had met their mateh, for no particular 
harm seemed to be done. 

At this point, it probably occurred to the kings that it was time to do business of some 
kind ; so, by a bold stroke of policy, whieh, however, we hardly considered justifiable, each 
king suddenly quitted his enemy’s general and ferociously attacked hisown. Dire was now 
the fight : the combatants struck harder than ever ; and the orchestra did its best to drown 
reflection, by playing much faster, and twice as loud as before, The end, we confess, was 
rather a falling off ; each man, somehow, fought his enemy clean off the stage, for it was 
left empty ; and then the curtain fell. 

The next scene, or act, showed general No. 1 generously forgetting the unwarrantable 
attack just made on him by his own sovereign, and congratulating the monarch on the 
gptiene victory his majesty’s army had achieved. What became of the other monarch and 

general, we never ascertained. 
—_—<— 
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A LIST OF OPERAS 


PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’ 


ROYAL 


OPERA, 


Le Tre Nozze 
Masaniello 


*Gustavus 


Il Prodigo 
Zerlina .. 

Fra Diavolo 

Le Domino Noir 
i Quattro Fratelli 

La Zingara 

Fidelio .. “ 

La Sonnambula .. 

I Puritani oe 
Norma .. 

I Capuletti e Montecchi 
Benvenuto Cellini 
Almina .. 

Me dea 

Il Matrimonio Se; greto 
La Favorita 

Lucia di Lammermoor 
L’Elisir d’Amore.. 
Maria de Rohan .. 
Lucrezia Borgia .. ee 
La Figlia del Reggimento .. 
Anna Bolena 
Linda di Chamoui 
Don Pasquale 

I Martiri ss 
Martha .. ee oe 
Stradella os ee 
Orfeo ed Euridice 
Iphigenia in Tauris 

La Prova d’un Opera Seria... 
Saffo ee 

Faust .. 

Mirella .. ‘ 
Romeo e Giulietta 

La Tempesta 

La Juive 


Zampa. 
Pietro il Grande . . ee 
Me de ee ee e 
Tl Giuramento se 
~s il Diavolo : 
Les Huguenots ° 
Le Prophéte ° . 
L’ Etoile du Nord.. 
Dinorah.. ee ee 
L’Afrieaine u 
Don Giovanni... ee 
Le Nozze di Figaro ee 
Ii Flauto Magico.. o” 
I] Seraglio o* ee 
Falstaff . ' 
La Serva Padrona ne 
Crispino e la Comare ee 
Semiramide - 
Italiana in Algieri. - 


| 





S THEATRE, 


COMPOSER. 





Alary 
Auber 


Balfe 


Beethoven 
Bellini 
” 
” 


” 
Berlioz 
Campana 
Cherubini 
Cimarosa 

Donizetti 


Flotow 
Gluck 


” 
Gnecco 
Gounod 

” 

” 


Halev y 


Herold 
Jullien 
Mayer 
Mercadante 
Meyerbeer 

” 

” 

” 


” 
Mozart 

” 

” 


Nicolai 
Paisiello 
Ricci (L. and F.) 
Rossini 


” 





HAYMARKET, AND AT THE 
ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 
From tHe Year 1847 tro Aveust 1st, 1868, 


NO. OF REPRESENTATIONS 


|GIVEN AT EACH THEATRE.* 


\|H. M. T.| R. I. O.| Total, 
3 _— 3 
6 85 | 41 
6 _— 6 
9 —_ | 9 
2 — 2 
— 32 32 
os 2 | 2 
2 — 2 
10 _ 10 
34 12 | 46 
62 42 | 104 
30 40 | % 
61 68 | 119 
9 3 | #12 
— 1 1 
3 _ | 3 
9 — 9 
8 2 | 10 
10 52 62 
79 27 | «106 
14 29 | 43 
4 ll 15 
63 73 136 

- 52 9 61 
1 6 7 
18 5 23 
27 16 43 
_ 5 5 
27 32 59 
—_ 3 3 
— 4 4 
3 — 3 
7 4 il 
_ 2 2 
58 65 123 
9 -- 9 
-_ 11 1l 
14 — 14 
a 7 7 
— 2 2 
_ 4 4 
2 — 2 
— 1 1 
29 38 67 
54 116 170 
le 89 89 
_ 20 20 
7 15 22 
ae 21 21 
75 104 179 
43 18 61 
12 8 20 
2 _ 2 
10 _ 10 
4 — 4 
_ 4 4 
22 19 41 
2 2 4 


* Including the performances given at the Lyceum (1856-7,) by the Royal Italian Opera Company, 
aud also those given in 1868 at Drury Lane by the Company of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
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NO. OF REPRESENTATIONS 
OPERA. COMPOSER. GIVEN AT EACH THEATRE. 
H. M. T.| R. I. O. | Total, 
Il Barbitre di Siviglia om ee Rossini 63 | 84 147 
La Gazza Ladra .. ° » 9 20 29 
La Donna del Lago ' ~ - 17 17 
Tancredi - os ° ” 2 5 7 
La Cenerentola .. és ° s 16 5 21 
Guglielmo Tell .. ‘ 2» _ 51 61 
Otello .. a i . 6 17 23 
Zora (Mos? in Egitto) ss _— 4 4 
Matilda de Shabran oe ° ” _ 2 2 
Il Comte Ory .. ee ee “ _ 12 12 
Casilda .. ee ee -- | Prince Saxe Coburg-Gotha 2 _ 2 
Nicolo de Lapi_ .. ee cs Schira 3 _ 3 
Faust .. ee ee ee Spohr —_ 4 4 
Jessonda oo we os ” _ 2 2 
Florinda oe és a Thalberg 6 — 6 
Nino... ee ee i Verdi 10 1 li 
Ernani .. ee ee oe 99 20 10 30 
I due Foscari .. ee ee "9 ll 3 14 
I Lombardi ee ee ee 9 7 —_— 7 
I Masnadeiri ee ee oe 4 -- 4 
Attila .. ° ee ee a 5 -- 5 
Rigoletto ee o 7 40 47 
Il Trovatore se ee ee a 90 60 150 
La Traviata ee ee ee - 55 26 81 
Luisa Miller ee én os * 4 — 4 
Un Ballo in Maschera ., *s 7 28 35 
Don Carlos ee ee ee ~* —_ 9 9 
La Forza del Destino ee és “ 3 — 3 
Der Freischutz .. ee oe Weber 16 7 23 
Oberon .. ee ee ° - 23 _ 23 


ReciPE TO Prorect Dresses Acarnst Frre.—Chloride of zinc, tungstate of soda, or 
sulphate of ammonia will prevent dresses becoming ignited. The tungstate of soda is the 
best for rendering fabrics non-inflammable, and can be obtained of any chemist for about one 
shilling per lb. Directions for use :—To three parts of good (dry) starch add one part of 
tungstate of soda, and use the starch in the ordinary way. If the material does not require 
starching mix in the proportion of one pound of tungstate of soda to two gallons of water ; 
well saturate the fabric with this solution, and dry it. The heat of the iron in no way affects 
the non-inflammability of the fabric, 





My FAIRY LOVE. 
By Witu1am SAWYER. 


A Fairy won my boyish heart, Since then my heart to other loves 
A sweet, resplendent Fairy, Has opened wide its portals, 

Who snared me with her rainbow wings, Has shared the bliss and felt the pain 
And step, and costume airy ; Assigned to loving mortals ; 

But, ah, she fled, and then I raved, But now on woman’s constancy 
I had no thought but dying, Still less and less relying, 

Although, of course, a love with wings I’ve learnt she has no need of wings 
Was certain to be flying ! When she’s resolved on flying. 





Diet or Actors GENERALLY, AND DURING PERFORMANCE.~ Kean took tea for break- 
fast, and preferred a pommpanas to any other dinner. Macready used to eat the lean of 
muttou-chops only when he acted, and at one time ates almost exclusively vegetable 
diet. Braham sustained his energies with bottled porter ; Mrs. Wood and Madame Malibran 
sang upon good draught stout ; Incledon patronised Madeira ; Wrench and Harley acted 
through a long night’s performance without any refreshment ; the elder Oxberry took large 
quantities of tea; Henderson, gum arabic and sherry; Kean, Emery, and John Reeve, 
cold brandy-and-water ; Lewis, oysters and mulled wine, and ‘‘ Gentleman” Smith, coffee, 
during their performances. Most po actors take barley-water, some with the 
addition of rum, others of sherry. rs, Jordan dissolved vere in warm sherry, 
The famous “ Nan” Catley used to take linseed tea and sherry after. G. F. Cooke some- 
times took all kinds of liquors, at others abstained altogether during the evening. John 
Kemble took opium as a sedative during one part of his career, and many of our heroines 
have excited their lachrymal propensities with ether. 
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FIRST APPEARANCES IN LONDON 


OF 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
ree 


Abrahams, Morris, Effingham, May 12, 1856, Billy Taylor, burlesque of Billy Taylor. 
Adams, Charles, Covent Garden, Oct. 15, 1864, Masaniello, Masaniello. 

Addison, Miss Fanny, Her Majesty’s, Nov. 19, 1866, Oonagh, Oonagh. 

Addison, Miss C., St. James’s, Oct, 6, 1866, Lady F. Touchwood, The Belle’s Stratageim, 
Agretti, Signor, Her Majesty’s, April 27, 1867, Don Curzio, Le Nozze di Figaro. 

Albina di Rhona, Mdlle., St. James’s, Nov. 26, 1860, Fanchette, A Smack for a Smack. 
Allen, Miss Emily, Haymarket, Feb., 28, 1859, Angelina Melrose, The Young Mother. 
Allerton, Charles, Princess’s, June 15, 1868, Hamlet, Hamlet, 

Alleyne, Miss Bessie, St. James’s, Jan. 12, 1865, Mrs, Woodcock, Woodcoci:’s Little Game. 
Anderson, James, Covent Garden, Oct. 30, 1836, Florizel, The Winter's Tale. 

Angel, Miss Louisa, Princess’s, July 30, 1861, Clara Douglas, Money. 

Ashley, Henry, St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1860, Lieutenant Greenway, Up at the Hills. 
Atherstone, Miss, Covent Garden, Feb. 20, 1868, Katherine, Katherine and Petruchio, 
Atkins, Edward, Drury Lane, Oct. 28, 1861, Mr. Hiram Henpecker, Terrible Secret. 
Atkinson, Miss, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 26, 1853, Queen, Hamlet. 

Aylmer, Miss Blanche, Haymarket, Feb, 20, 1865, Lady Freelove, A Day after the Wedding. 
Balfe, Mdlle. Victoire, Lyceum, May 28, 1857, Amina, La Sonnambula, P 
Bancroft, S. B., Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Jack Crawley, 4 Winning Hazard, 
Bandmann, Daniel E., Lyceum, Feb. 17, 1868, Narcisse, Narcisse. 

Barrett, Henry Michael, Drury Lane, Dec. 31, 1850, Falstaff, Henry IV., Part 1, 
Barrett, Julia Frances, Drury Lane, Dec. 20, 1850, Emilia, Winter’s Tale. 

Barrett, William Henry, Surrey, June 26, 1867, Tom Robinson, Never Too Late to Mend, 
Bateman, Miss Kate (at 8 years of age), St. James’s, Aug. 25, 1851, Richmond, Richard ITT, 
Bateman, Miss Ellen (at 6 years of age), St. James’s, Aug. 25, 1851, Richard, Richard IIT. 
Beatrice, Mdlle., Haymarket, Oct. 3, 1864, Gabriella de Belle Isle; Malle. de Belle Isle, 
Bedford, Paul, Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1824, Hawthorn, Love in a Village. 

Behrend, Miss R., New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Perkins, Cyril’s Success, 

Belford, William R., Sadler's Wells, Dec. 22, 1851, Sir Charles Cropland, Poor Gentleman. 
Bell, Robert, Pavilion, 1860, Walter, Swiss Swains, 

Bellair, John, Sadler’s Wells, April 20, 1867, Hendrich, Rip Van Winkle. 

Bellair, T. S., Marylebone, Oct. 31, 1853, Cassio, Othello. 

Bellair, Miss M. A., Sadler’s Wells, Sept., 1865, Virginia, Virginius. 

Belmore, George, Marylebone, Dec. 26, 1856, Bokes, The Creole ; or Love’s Fetters, 
Bennett, George, Lyceum, July 6, 1826, Alvez, Last Guerilla. 4 
Bennett, James, Covent Garden, Nov. 14, 1832, Lorenzo, Fra Diavolo. 

Bennett, James, Lyceum, March 18, 1859, Iago, Othello. 

Bennett, Miss Julia, Haymarket, April, 1843, Widow Cheerly, Soldier’s Daughter. 
Betty, William Henry West, Covent Garden, Dec. 1, 1804, Achmet, Barbarossa, 
Bigwood, George Barnes, Queen’s, Oct. 26, 1846, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Bigwood, Mrs. Anne, Standard, March 23, 1854, Mrs. Tubbs, Little Back Parlour, 
Billington, John, Adelphi, April 14, 1857, Harry Mowbray, Like and Unlike, 

Billington, Mrs. J. A., Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1857, Venus, Harlequin and Cupid and Psyche. 
Blackwood, Miss V., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 19, 1868, Peach Blossom, Under the Gaslight. 
Blake, Gustavus Watt, Holborn, Oct. 6, 1866, Tom Meredith, Flying Scud. 

Blakeley, William, Prince of Wales’s, Dec. 21, 1867, Sir A. Hotspur, How She Loves Him. 
Bland, Bane Princess’s, Sept. 24, 1859, Sir Gilbert Castleton, Ivy Hall. 

Bodenham, Miss Estelle, New Royalty, Nov., 1863, Mary, Tom Noddy's Secret, 

Booth, J. F., Surrey, March 2, 1867, Iago, Othello. 

Booth, Edwin, Haymarket, Sept. 30th, 1861, Shylock, Merchant of Venice, 

Boucicault, Dion, Princess’s, June 14, 1852, the Vampire, The Vampire. 

Boucicault, Mrs. Agnes (Robertson), Princess’s, Oct. 16, 1850, Neville, The Wife's Secret. 
Bourke, Miss Annie, New re Sept. 2, 1865, Princess Violet, Prince Amabel. 
Braid, George Ross, Adelphi, Sept. 29, 1843, Count de Livry, Linda; or, The Pearl of Savoy. 
Brennan, Miss Maggie, New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, inom Titeboy, Cyril’s Success. 
Bridgeford, Thomas William, St. James’s, Dec. 16, 1865, Snake, School for Scandal, 
Brookes, Mrs. Harriett Moreton, Surrey, 1833, Mrs. Haller, The Stranger, 

Brough, Lionel, New Queen’s, Oct. 24, 1867, Dard, The Double Marriage. 

Brougham, John, Tottenham-street Theatre, July 19, 1830, Countryman, Tom and Jerry. 
Broughton, Henry J., Astley’s, Aug., 1868, Prior of Burgos, Alarcos. 

Buckstone, J. Baldwin, Surrey, Jan. 30, 1823, Ramsay (the Watchmaker), Fortunes of Nigel. 
Buckstone, Frederick, Haymarket, Dec, 15, 1866, ‘Tom Dibbles, Good for Nothing, 
Bufton, Miss Eleanor, St. James’s, 1854, Vanette, Honour before Titles, 
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Burdett, Miss Agnes, Adelphi, June 23, 1862, Eily O’Connor, The Colleen Bawn. 

Burke, Miss IoneS., Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1866, Miss Leatherlungs, Jenny Lind at Last. 
Calhaem, Stanislaus, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Leontes, Perdita, 

Camille, Miss, Princess’s, May 23, 1868, Flo’, Flo’s First Frolic. — 

Campbell, Edmund V., Sadler’s Wells, June 26, 1858, Jacob Twig, Black-eyed Susan. 
Carew, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Chambermaid, A Cozy Couple, 
Carvalho, Madame Miolan, Covent Garden, July 26, 1859, Dinorah, Dinorah. 

Cathcart, James F., Princess’s, Sept. 28, 1850, Sebastian, Twelfth Night, 

Cave, J. Arnold, Marylebone, 1842, Fusbos, Bombastes Furioso. 

Cavendish, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Selina Squeers, The Pirates of Putney. 
Celeste, Madame, Drury Lane, 1830, Ballet, La Bayadere. 

Charles, Percy, New Royalty, Nov. 29, 1866, Admiral-of the Black, Black-eyed Susan, 
Charlton, Miss Blanche, Surrey, Oct. 24, 1863, Prince Mamilius, The Winter's Tale, 
Chester, Miss, Covent Garden, Oct. 8, 1822, Mrs, Oakley, Jealous Wife. 

Chester, Harry, Strand, Nov., 1860, Sir Carnaby Jenks, That Affair at Finchley. 

Chipp, Miss Camilla, Surrey, Sept. 7, 1861, Titania, A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Chippendale, W. H., Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Sir Anthony Absolute, The Rivals. 
Chippendale, Mrs. W. H. (Snowden), Haymarket, Oct. 14, 1863, Mrs, Malaprop, The Rivals, 
Cholmondeley, Miss Ellen, Olympic, Sept. 18, 1867, Amelia, That Rascal Jack. 

Clark, W. H., Surrey, April 3, 1837, in Jack’s Alive and The Loadstone of the Earth. 
Clarke, John, Drury Lane, October 7, 1852, Fathom, Hunchback. 

Clarke, John S., St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1867, Major de Boots, 4 Widow Hunt. 

Clayton, John, St. James’s, Feb, 27, 1866, Hastings, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Coubbett, William G., New Royalty, Sept., 1866, Sandy M‘Beagle, Lady of the Lake, 
Coe, Thomas, Haymarket, Oct. 9, 1846, a Servant, The Rivals, 

Colas, Mdlle. Stella, Princess’s, June 24, 1863, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 

Collett, J., Royal English Opera House (Lyceum), Aug., 1835, Farmer, Guy Mannering. 
Collier, John James, Strand, Oct. 7, 1861, Frederick Thornton, That Affair at Finchley. 
Compton, H., Royal English Opera House (Lyceum), July 24, 1837, Robin, The Waterman. 
Conquest, G., Grecian, Dec. 26, 1857, Pastrano Nonsuch, Peter Wilkins and the Flying Indians, 
Conway, Miss Eva, New Royalty, April, 1867, Wirena, burlesque of Black-eyed Susan. 
Conway, Miss Marie, Surrey, Oct. 27, 1855, Desdemona, Othello. 

Cook, Mrs. Aynsley, Covent Garden, Aug., 1862, Beatrice, Rose of Castille, 

Cook, Aynsley, Drury Lane, Sept., 1852, Kuno, Der Freischiitz. 

Cooper, Harwood, City of London, May 5, 1845, Tommy, Hercules. 

Cooper, Miss Frances Dalton, Haymarket, April 16, 1838, Lydia, Love Chase, 

Copeland, Miss B. (Mrs. J. B. Buckstone), Ha arket, Jan. 5,1856, Cherry, Beaux Stratagem. 
Coreno, F., Sadler’s Wells, June 12, 1844, Gormand, Fortunio and his Gifted Servants. 
Cormack, John, Victoria, Nov. 27, 1839, a Satyr, ballet Flora and Zephyr. 

Cornelis, Mdlle. Adelaide, Covent Garden, Dec. 19, 1864, Nancy, Martha, 

Cotogni, Signor, Covent Garden, April 16th, 1867, Nelusko, L’ Africaine. 

Coveney, Miss Harriet, Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1849, Princess Agatha, Frankenstein, 
Cowdery, Charles Albert, Olympic, March 3, 1860, Cool, London Assurance, 

Coyne, Gardiner, Standard, June 11, 1860, O’Brien, The Irish Emigrant. 

Craven, Henry Thornton, Adelphi, 1843, Randolph Crewe, Miser’s Daughter, 

Creswick, William, Queen’s, Feb. 16, 1835, Horace Meredith, Schoolfellows. 

Crosby, Walter, Surrey, Sept. 5, 1868, Frank Redmond, Land Rats and Water Rats. 
Cross, Miss Emily, Drury Lane, March 23, 1867, Diana Vernon, Rob Roy. 

Cruise, Miss Fanny, Covent Garden, Nov. 8, 1859, Lelia, Satanella, 

Cullenford, William, Adelphi, Sept. 30, 1836, Wharton, The Christening. 

Cushman, Asa, Marylebone, Aug. 9, 1862, Ginger Blue, The Virginian Mummy, 
Cushman, Miss Charlotte, Princess’s, 1846, Bianca, Fazio, 

Dalton, Miss Marie, Haymarket, June 3, 1867, y Merivale, 4 Wild Goose, 

Dalton, Henry, Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 22, 1862, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Daly, Miss J ulia, Drury Lane, Jan, 23, 1860, six characters, In and Out of Place, 
Danvers, Edwin, Strand, March 5, 1860, Flobbers, 4 Frightful Accident. 

Day, ng New Royalty, Sept. 23, 1867, Sir Ashley Merton, Meg’s Diversion, 

De Lacie, Miss A. N., Grecian, Dec. 24, 1866, Princess Zamora, The Devil on Two Sticks, 
Denvil, Miss Alice Matilda, Princess’s, July 1, 1857, Iris, The Tempest. 

Dewar, Frederick C., St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1860, Tunstall, Up at the Hills. 

Desmond, Miss Nellie, Strand, 1867, Jane Carey, Married Daughters. 

Dillon, Charles, City, 1840, Hamlet, Haslet. 

Dodd, Miss Alice, St. James’s, June 22d, 1863, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover, 

Dolman, Robert, Strand, 1848, Othello, Othello. 

Donaldson, Walter, Coburg, May 11, 1818, Second Smuggler, T'rial by Battle. 

Doyne, John Henry, City of London, 1844, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Doyne, Mrs. J. H., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Dame Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 
Drummond, Thomas George, Surrey, Oct. 24, 1859, Guy Darrell, What will he do with it? 
Dryden, John, St. James's, Dec. 6, 1849, Duke, The Honeymoon. 

Dyas, Mrs. E., City of London, Sept. 29, 1860, Gemea, The Fortune Teller. 

Dyas, Edward, City of London, Oct. 22d, 1860, Simon Serubby, The Thieves’ Secret. 
Dyas, Miss Ada, Sadler’s Wells, 1861, Prince John of Lancaster, Henry the LV. 
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Eburne, Miss Margaret, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 6, 1855, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Eden, Miss Louisa, St. James’s, Oct., 1865, Susan, Ladies’ Club. 

Edgar, Edward Fisher, Olympic, 1852, Andre, Lucille; or, The Story of a Heart. 

Edmunds, Edmund, New Royalty, March 28, 1864, Rumplestiltskin, Rumplestiltskin, 

Edwin, James, Sadler’s Wells, April, 1865, Falconbridge, King John, 

Edwin, Miss Ruth, Britannia, July 3, 1862, The Fool, King Lear. 

Egerton, Miss Grace, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 20, 1858, Julia, Richelieu. 

Eglinton, Miss, Strand, Dec. 26, 1851, Attendant, Burlesque of The Willow Pattern Plate, 

Eldred, Joseph, Olympic, June 15, 1868, Major Regulus Rattan, Ici on Parle Francais, 

Ellerton, W., Lyceum, Dec. 27, 1858, Ulysses, The Siege of Troy. 

Ellis, Brandon, Astley’s, May 17, 1860, King Henry, Fair Rosamond, 

Elssler, Theresa, King’s, March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elssler, Fanny, King’s, March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elton, Edward S., Haymarket, 1851, Buttons, Boarding School Ball, 

Elton, Miss, Britannia, Oct. 10, 1859, Grace Hawthorne, The Eagle and the Child. 

Elton, Miss Jenny, Marylebone, Aug. 14, 1866, Starlight Bess, Flowers of the Forest. 

Emery, Samuel A., English Opera House (Lyceum), April 17, 1843, Giles, Miller's Maid. 

Ethair, John Gustavus, Pavilion, Feb. 19, 1868, clown, Pantomime of Robin Hood, 

Fairclough, Boothroyd, Lyceum, Aug. 29, 1868, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Fairfield, M. D., New Royalty, March 8, 1866, John Jones, John Jones. 

Farren, William, Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Captain Absolute, The Rivals (previously 
at Olympic, as W. Farren, jiin., and Strand, under the nom de guerre of Forrester). 

Faucit, Miss in, Covent Garden, Jan, 5, 1836, Julia, The Hunchback, 

Fechter, Charles Albert, Princess’s, Oct, 27, 1860, Ruy Blas, Ruy Blas. 

Fernandez, James, Queen’s, July, 1856, Stephen Darville, Michael Erle. 

Fiddes, Miss Josephine, Astley’s, May 16, 1864, Rose, Spy of the Republic. 

Fisher, David, Princess’s, Nov. 1, 1853, in The Lancers. 

Fitzdavis, E., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Ralph Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 

Fitzwilliam, Mrs. E. (Ellen Chaplin), Adelphi, Oct. 7, 1841, Wilhelm, Die Hexen am Rhein. 

Fletcher, Edward, Victoria, Aug. 12, 1861, Adolphe, The Abyss of Thorns, 

Florence, Mr., Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, in The Yankee Housekeeper. 

Florence, Mrs., Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, Peg Mehitable Higginfluter, Yankee Housekeeper. 

Foote, Miss Lydia A., Lyceum, April 12, 1852, Edouard, a little child, 4 Chain of Events. 

Forbes, Mrs. W. C., Haymarket, Jan. 18, 1859, Widow Cheerly, The Soldier’s Daughter. 

Forrester, Henry, Marylebone, Dec. 18, 1858, Hassan, Castle Spectre. 

Francis, James, Marylebone, June 9, 1851, Clod, A Day after the Fair. 

Francis, Miss Virginia (Bateman), Her Majesty’s, Dec. 22, 1865, Daisy, Little Daisy. 

Franks, Barnet, Olympic, 1844, Marcellus, Hamlet. 

Fredericks, Miss Marion, City of London, Sept., 1864, Ninette, Guilty Mother. 

Furtado, Miss Teresa, New Royalty, Feb. 8, 1864, Mercury, Lvion. 

Galer, Elliot, St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1853, Elvino, La Sonnambula. 

Garden, Edmund, Sadler’s Wells, Dec., 1838, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Gemmer, Frederic William, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Sandy Mac Fou, Lady of the Lake. 

George, Miss Bella, Effingham, 1857, Albert, Wi!liam Tell. 

Giaccovi, Madame Amalia, Her Majesty’s, May 8, 1867, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucrezia Borgia. 

Gillett, George, Strand, 1849, Call Boy, Reigning Favourite. 

Giovannelli, Edward (Edwards), Cabinet, 1839, Bullfrog, The Rent Day. 

Giovannelli, Alfred, Bower Saloon, Dec. 24, 1861, Clown, Little Red Riding Hood. 

Glyn, Miss Isabella, Olympic, Jan. 26, 1848, Lady Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Glyn, Harrold, Effingham, May, 1866, Lord Tinsel, Hunchback. 

Gougenheim, Miss Josephine, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1860, Norah Merion, The Irish Heiress. 

Gordon, Walter, Drury Lane, Nov. 10, 1856, Captain Littlepop, Little Toddlekins. 

Gordon, Miss Harriett, Olympic, Aug. 2, 1852, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover. 

Goodall, Miss Annie, Surrey, Dec. 26, 1865, Margery Daw, Harlequin and King Chess. 

Goodall, Miss Bella, Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Coralie, A Winning Hazard. 

Grainger, Miss Jenny, Effingham, March 13, 1867, Blanche, Andre the Miner. 

Gratton, Miss Emma, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1866, Kitty Spruce, Tweedleton’s Tailcoat. 

Gresham, William David, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 5, 1863, Paul Lafont, Love’s Sacrifice. 

Grey, Miss Lizzie, Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Fanny Rodwell, Sin of a Life. 

Griffiths, Miss Clara (Nichol), New Royalty, April 10, 1856, Mattie, Rob Roy. 

Grisi, Madame Giulia, Her Majesty’s, April 22, 1834, Ninetta, La Gazza Ladra. 

Guarducci, Mdlle., Drury Lane, April 26, 1859, Leonora, La Favorita. 

Guerint, Sebastian Francis, Sadler’s Wells, April 23, 1817, Harlequin in Yellow Dwarf. 

Gwyenette, Harry, New Royalty, June, 1851, Landlord, Lady of Lyons. 

Gwynne, Miss Fanny, Princess’s, Aug. 1, 1864, Lucy Fairweather, Streets of London. 

Hamilton, Miss Eliza, Sadler’s Wells, Dec. 26, 1863, Princess, Prince of the Islands. 

Harbourn, Arthur E., Sadler’s Wells, July 29, 1868, Launcelot Gobbo, Merchant of Venice. 

Harcourt, Charles, St. James’s, March 30, 1863, Robert Audley, Lady Audley’s Secret. 

Hare, John, Prince of Wales’s, Sept. 25, 1865, Short, Naval Engagements. 

Harfleur, Miss, Haymarket, Dec. 11, 1862, Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Day after the Wedding. 

Harland, Miss Ada, St. James’s, March 8, 1862, Theodore, Friends or Foes. 

Harris, Miss Maria, Princess’s, Aug. 27, 1860, Rose Dufard, The First Night. 
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Harris, Miss Nelly, Olympic, Feb. 11, 1867, Selina Summers, A Quiet “amily. 

Harrison, William, Covent Garden, May 2, 1839, Henrique, Henrique; or, The Love Pilgrim. 
Hart, Fred., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Toby Trotters, Sin of a Life. 

Hastings, Miss Lillian, Princeof Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Theresa, Burlesque, La Sonnambula. 
Hatton, Miss M. A., Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Betsy, 4 Phenomenon in a Smockfrock. 
Hauck, Miss Minnie, Covent Garden, Oct. 26, 1868, Amina, La Sonnambula. 

Hawkins, George, Lyceum, 1849, Servant, Day of Reckoning. 

Haydon, Miss Florence, Haymarket, Sept. 13, 1860, Miss Mortimer, Naval Engagements. 
Hazlewood, Henry Colin, Alexandra, 1863, Zamiel, Der Frieschiitz. 

Heath, Miss Fauny Emilie, New Royalty, Nov. 27, 1866, Gnatbrain, Black-eyed Susan. 
Heath, Miss, Princess’s, Sept. 18, 1852, Stella, The Prima Donna. 

Henderson, Miss Ettie, Standard, Feb. 9, 1863, Fanchon, Fanchon the Cricket. 

Heraud, Miss Edith, Olympic, Dec. 16, 1852, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Herbert, Miss Louisa, Strand, September, 1854, Maria Darlington, Roland for an Oliver, 
Herbert, Miss Patty, Marylebone, Feb. 29, 1868, Dorcas, Giant’s Tomb. 

Heron, Miss Matilda, Lyceum, April 1, 1861, Rosalie Lee, New Year's Eve. 

Hersee, Miss Rose, Standard, Dec. 18, 1867, Amina, La Sonnambula, 

Heywood, Miss Emma, Drury Lane, April 9, 1860, Lazarillo, Maritana. 

Hickson, Miss Kate, Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Nerissa, Merchant of Venice. 

Hodson, Mrs. G. (Noel), Princess’s, Dec. 26, 1842, Desert Fairy, Yellow Dwarf. 

Hodson, George, Haymarket, March 15, 1853, O’Callaghan, His Last Legs. 

Holman, William, St. James’s, Jan. 1, 1868, Alfred M*Haughty, The Needful. 

Holston, William, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Blocus, Perdita; or, the Royal Milkmaid. 
Holt, Clarance, Victoria, 1842, Timothy, All at Coventry. 

Honey, George, Princess’s, Nov., 1848, Pan, Midas. 

Howard, James William, Pavilion, June 10, 1833, Sam, Perfection. 

Howe, Mrs. George, Lyceum, Aug. 19, 1858, Widow Melnotte, Lady of Lyons. 

Howe, Henry Hutchinson, Standard, April, 1835, Antonio, Merchant of Venice. 

Howe, Thomas Burdett, Bower Saloon, 1846, Miles Bellerton, Rover’s Bride. 

Hudspeth, Miss, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Madeline Champi, Paris and Pleasure. 
Hughes, Miss Mary Frances, Lyceum, Nov. 23, 1853, Emma Thornton, A Bachelor of Arts. 
Irving, Joseph Henry, Haymarket, Aug. 6, 1866, Narcissus Fitzfrizzle, The Dancing Barber. 
Isaacs, Miss Rebecca, City Theatre, Milton-street, March 17, 1835, Fanny, Barn Burners. 
James, William, New Royalty, Aug., 1854, Macduff, Macbeth. 

Jefferson, Joseph, Adelphi, Sept. 4, 1865, Rip, Rip Van Winkle. 

Jerrold, Miss Florence, Surrey, Sept. 5, 1868, Countess de Courcy, Land Rats and Water Rats. 
Johnstone, John, Marylebone, J uly 1858, Clement Marot, Court Fool. 

Johnson, Joseph, a London, May 20, 1867, Old Mapleton, Poor Susan. 

Jones, Miss Avonia, Drury Lane, Nov. 5, 1861, Medea, Medea. 

Jones, Clingan, Britannia, Sept. 30, 1867, Gregory, The Two Gregories. 

Jordan, George Clifford, Princess’s, Sept. 28, 1861, Herbert Waverley, Playing with Fire. 
Josephs, Miss Fanny, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 8, 18@0, Celia, As You Like It. 

Joyce, Walter, Sadler’s Wells, May 12, 1863, Alfred Evelyn, Money. 

Julian, William Robert, Queen’s, Aug. 31, 1853, Wormwood, Lottery Ticket. 

Kean, Charles John, F.5.A., F.R.G.S., Drury Lane, Oct. 1, 1827, Young Norval, Douglas. 
Kean, Mrs. Charles (Ellen Tree), Drury Lane, Sept. 23, 1826, Violante, The Wonder. 
Kelly, Miss Fanny, Drury Lane, Oct. 27, 1799, Duke of York, Richard III. 

Keeley, Robert, ivenaias 1818, Leporello, Giovanni in London. 

Keeley, Mrs. Robert (Goward), Lyceum, July 2, 1825, Rosina, Rosina. 

Keeley, Miss Louise, Drury Lane, July 12, 1856, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover. 

Keeley, Miss M. (Mrs. A. Smith), Lyceum, Dec. 20, 1845, Bertha, Cricket on the Hearth. 
Kellogg, Mdlle. Clara Louisa, Her Majesty’s, Nov. 2, 1867, Margherita, Faust. 

Kemble, Miss Fanny, Covent Garden, Oct. 5, 1829, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 

Kendal, William Henry, Haymarket, Oct. 31, 1866, Angus Mandeville, Dangerous Friend. 
Kenward, William, Sadler’s Wells, April 17, 1854, Burgomaster, Ballet, Star of the Rhine. 
King, T. C., Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 

Lacey, Miss (Mrs. Lovell), Covent Garden, Oct. 10, 1822, Belvidera, Venice Preserved. 
Lacy, Thomas Hailes, Olympic, Easter Monday, 1828, Lenoir, Foundling of: the Forest, 
Lacy, Walter, Haymarket, Aug. -21, 1838, Charles Surface, School for Scandal, 

Lancia, Madame Soscne. Pavilion, Aug. 25, 1860, Norma, Norma. 

Lane, W. E., Marylebone, Sept. 9, 1856, Shelley, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Larkin, Miss 8., Prince of Wales’s, Sept. 25, 1865, Mrs. Pontifex, Naval Engagements, 
Lavine, Miss, Marylebone, April 12, 1852, Ariel, The Tempest. ; 

Lawler, John William, Pavilion, Aug., 1865, Dan, Streets of London, 

Lawlor, Frank, Lyceum, Aug. 29, 1868, Claudius, Hamlet. 

Lawrence, Alberto, Covent Garden, Nov. 3, 1864, Luke, Helvellyn. 

Laws, Mrs. Jane, Adelphi, 1845, Marchioness, Don Cesar de Bazan. 

Le Clercq, Miss Carlotta, Olympic, 1848, Cupid, Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Len, Nelson, Surrey, Dec. 26, 1827, Harlequin, Harlequin and the Astrologer of Stepney. 
Lee, Miss Ellen, Strand, Sept., 1866, Araminta, Waiting for the Underground, 

Leeson, Miss Mary, City of London, Dec. 22, 1866, Zamora, The Honeymoon. 

Leeson, Dan, Astley’s, Dec, 2, 1861, Myles na Coppaleen, Colleen Bawn, 
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teffier, Miss, Covent Garden, Oct. 1, 1860, Ghiva, Lurline. 

Leicester, George Frederick, Pavilion, Sept. 1, 1866, Ruby Dayrell, Mariner’s Compass. 
Lenard, Miss Ellen F., Victoria, June 8, 1867, Chaffer, The Jockey’s Motto, ‘‘In to Win.” 
Lennox, Miss Adelaide, Olympic, Sept. 1, 1866, Martha Gibbs, All that Glitters is not Gold. 
Leslie, Henry, Drury Lane, Sept., 1853, Roderigo, Othello. t 
Lestie, Miss Marie, Standard, Dec. 18, 1867, Liza, La Sonnambula. f 
Le Thiere, Miss R. Guillon, New Royalty, Aug. 8, 1865, Emilia, Othello. 

Levettez, Miss Emily, Sadler’s Wells, Nov. 12, 1867, Duke of York, Richard ITT. 
Lind-Goldschmidt, Jenny, Her Majesty’s, May 4, 1847, Alice, Robert le Diable. 
Lindley, Miss Henrietta, Haymarket, March 13, 1861, Mrs. Fitzallen, Simpson and Co. 
Litton, Miss, Princess’s, March 23, 1868, Ettie Deans, Jeanie Deans. 

Logan, Miss Celia, Lyceum, Sept. 12, 1868, Lady Ann, Richard ITT, 

Loraine, Henry, Drury Lane, Feb. 9, 1863, Don Cesar de Bazan, Don Cesar de Bazan. 
Lotti, Mdlle., Covent Garden, April 2, 1859, Leonora, I/ Trovatore. 

Lowe, W., Holborn, June 8, 1867, Blue George, Antipodes; or, the Ups and Downs of Life. 
Loydall, Henry, Effingham, Aug. 13, 1864, Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Lucette, Miss Catharine, Drury Lane, Feb. 28, 1859, Susan, William and Susan. 

Lucca, Pauline, Covent Garden, July 18, 1863, Valentina, Les Huguenots. 

Lunt, James, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 27, 1853, Banquo, Macbeth. 

Lupino, George, Victoria, Dec. 26, 1846, Harlequin, Birth of the Steam Engine. 

Lynn, Henry, Amphitheatre, Holborn, May 25, 1867, Butler, The Grim Griffin Hotel, 4 
Maclean, John, Surrey, Sept. 7, 1861, Peter Purcell, Idiot of the Mountain, 

Macready, William Charles, Covent Garden, Sept. 16, 1816, Orestes, Distressed Mother. 
Maitland, Miss Lydia, New Royalty, Aug. 29, 1863, Mdlle. de Marton, Court Gal/ants, 
Manning, John, Marylebone, July, 1852, Hector Timid, Dead Shot. 

Marchant, R., Olympic, July 4, 1853, Tubal, Shylock ; or, the Merchant of Venice Preserved. 
Mario, Signor, Her Majesty’s, June 6, 1839, Gennaro, Lucrezia Borgia, 

Marino, Signor, Covent Garden, July 11, 1867, Paris, Romeo et Giulietta, 

Markham, Miss Pauline, New Queen’s, Nov. 7, 1867, Rose Dufard, The First Night. 
Marriott, Miss, Drury Lane, Jan., 1855, Bianca, Fazio. 

Marston, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 31, 1839, Benedick, Much Ado about Nothing. 
Massey, Miss Rose, Haymarket, July 1, 1867, Mary Meredith, Our American Cousin. 
Mathews, Charles, Olympic, Dec. 7, 1835, George Rattleton, The-Humpbacked Lover. 
Mathews, Mrs. Charles, Haymarket, Oct. 11, 1858, Lady Gay Spanker, London Assurance, 
Mathews, Miss J., Covent Garden, Nov. 18, 1867, Duchess, Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, 
Matthews, Frank, English Opera House (Lyceum), July 1, 1829, Waldeck, Bottle Imp. 
Matthews, Mrs. Frank (Apjohn), Adelphi, Nov. 9, 1829, Kitty Sligo, Billy Taylor. 
Matthews, Tom, Sadler's Wells, Dec. 26, 1829, Clown, Hag of the Forest Raven, 
McDonnell, Miss Ellen, St. James’s, May 5, 1866, Harriet, Rear Admiral, 

McIntyre, William, Surrey, Nov. 16, 1861, Paul, Idiot of the Mountain. 

Meadows, Drinkwater, Covent Garden, Sept. 28, 1821, Scrub, Beaux Stratagem. 

Mellon, Henry, Drury Lane, 1841, The Duke, Merchant of Venice. 

Mellor, Miss Emily, Adelphi, July 29, 1867, Lady Plato, A Rough Diamond. 

Melville, George, Fenn Oct. 26, 1859, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Menken, Miss Ada, Astley’s, Oct. 3d, 1864, Mazeppa, Mazeppa. 

Montague, Alfred, Queen’s, 1859, Malcolm, Macbeth, 

Montague, H. J., Astley’s, Jan. 26, 1863, Junior Counsel for Defence, Trial of Effie Deans. 
Montague, Miss, Princess’s, Jan. 14, 1867, Alida, Streets of London, 

Montgomery, Walter, Princess’s, June 20, 1863, Othello, Othello. 

Montgomery, Albert, Grecian, 1860, Hon. Augustus Adolphus, Extremes. 

Montgomery, Henry William, Surrey, Sept. 4, 1864, Paddy Murphy, The Happy Man. 
Montgomery, Miss Malibran Maria, Lyceum, Sept. 16, 1867, Flora, Mistress of the Mill. 
Moore, Miss Louisa Sotimer, Olympic, Nov. 2, 1864, Muriel, The Hidden Hand. 

Moore, Miss Nelly, St. James’s, October 29, 1859, Winifred, Cupid’s Ladder, 

Moore, John, Covent Garden, Jan. 13, 1840, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Mora, Mdlle. Marina, Covent Garden, April 30, 1867, Fenella, Masaniello, 

Mordaunt, John, The Cabinet (King’s Cross), 1840, Fitzjames, Lady of the Lake. 
Morris, Joseph, Marylebone, Aug. 30, 1847, Mariner, The Winter’s Tale, 

Mortimer, Charles, Sadler’s Wells, Oct., 1853, Louis XIII., Richelieu. 

Mowbray, Thomas, St. James’s, Aprii 4, 1848, Evelyn, Money. 

Murray, Leigh, Princess’s, April 19, 1845, Sir Thomas Clifford, The Hunchback. 

Murray, Gaston, Lyceum, March 2, 1855, Tom Saville, Used Up. 

Murray, Dominick, Astley’s, March 28, 1853, Jerry Gooseberry, Amakosa, 

Murray, Mrs. (Brinsley), Effingham, 1857, Edgworth Bess, Jack Sheppard. 

Murray, Gratton, Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 8, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Nanton, Lewis, Marylebone, Sept. 21, 1867, Othello, Othello. 

Naylor, Henry, Drury Lane, Dec. 26, 1847, The Henchman, Harlequin King Gold. 
Neilson, Miss L. A., New Royalty, July, 1865, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet, 

Nelson, Alfred, Haymarket, July 29, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Nelson, Miss Carry, St. James’s, May, 1862, Prince Amabel, Prince Amabel. 

Nelson, Miss Sarah, St. James’s, May, 1862, Princess Violet, Prince Amabel. 

Neville, Henry Garside, Lyceum, Oct, 8, 1860, Percy Ardent, The Irish Heiress. 
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Neville, Miss, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Julie, Paris and Pleasure. 
Neville, G. F., oon Lane, Nov. 2, 1863, John Dobbs, John Dobbs. 
Newham, William Hill, Effingham, 1834, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 
Newham, Mrs. W. H., Albert Saloon, May, 1848, Mrs. Baladin, Surgeon of Paris. 
Nilsson, Mdlle. Christine, Her Majesty’s, June 8, 1867, Violetta Valery, La Traviata. 
Norman, Richard, Surrey, Sept., 1854, Antonio, The Wife. 
Norman, Miss Ethel, Holborn, April 13, 1868, Miss Wharton, The Post Boy. 
Norton, William Henry, Princess’s, Nov. 22, 1847, Van Aswyn, Philip Van Artevelde. 
Novello, Madame Clara, Drury Lane, April 1, 1843, Sappho, Opera of Sappho. 
Owen, G. D., Marylebone, Oct. 24, 1859, Tom Turnip, Catching an Heiress. 
Palmer, Miss (Mrs. Russell), Queen’s, 1856, Julia, Sister and I. 
Palmer, Miss Millicent, Strand, Nov. 7, 1864, Pauline, Delicate Ground. 
Pandolfini, Signor, Her Majesty’s, June 15, 1867, Mephistopheles, Faust. 
Parry, Sefton, Strand, 1856, M. Jacques, Monsieur Jacques. 
Parry, John, St. James’s, Sept. 29, 1836, The Prince, The Sham Prince. 
Parry, John, Victoria, 1825, Pizarro, Pizarro. 
Parselle, John, Lyceum, Oct. 18, 1847, Chevalier de Bellerue, The Pride of the Market. 
Patti, Adelina, Covent Garden, May 14, 1861, Amina, La Sonnambula. 
Paul, Howard, Adelphi, April 2, 1858, in an entertainment called Patchwork. 
Paul, Mrs. Howard (Isabelle Featherstone), Strand, 1853, Capt. Macheath, Beggars’ Opera. 
Paulo, James, Queen’s, 1834, Clown, Harlequin Merman; or, the Mysteries of the Deep. 
Paumier, M. Noble, Drury Lane, May 17, 1836, Hamlet, Hamlet. 
Peel, George, Lyceum, Aug. 7, 1858, Mr. Potter, Still Waters Run Deep. 
Percival, Miss, St. James’s, Dec. 26, 1863, Susan, Hen and Chickens. 
Perfitt, Samuel, Sadler’s Wells, 1855, Camillo, The Winter's Tale. 
Pereira, Miss Louise (Mrs. J. H. Slater), Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 13, 1866, Sally, Pyramus, 
Perren, George, Surrey, May 28, 1855, Faust, Mephistopheles. 
Petit, M., Covent Garden, April 7, 1853, Ballet. 
Phelps, Samuel, Haymarket, Aug. 28, 1837, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 
Phelps, Edmund, Sadler’s Wells, Nov. 21, 1860, Ulric, Werner. 
Pitt, Joseph, Britannia, Oct. 5, 1863, Kalu, Ida Lee. 
Pitt, Cecil, City of London, Oct. 16, 1840, Sergeant Drill, The Pilot. 
Pitt, Miss Emily Lavinia, Adelphi, Oct. 1, 1866, Orestes, burlesque opera of Helen. 
Poole, Miss E. (at 5 years of age), Olympic, Dec. 26, 1826, Oyster Girl, Red Riding Hood. 
Power, Henry Robert, Garrick, Sept. 6, 1840, Corporal Ramrod, Nautical Tom and Jerry. 
Powell, Miss Rebecca, Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1866, Rose, A Mere Child. 
Powell, Henry, Pavilion, Aug. 29, 1863, St. Pierre, Three Black Seals. 
Powell, Mrs. Henry, Pavilion, Aug. 29, 1863, Sally Smart, Clockmaker’s Hat. 
Powrie, Thomas, Drury Lane, March 23, 1867, Rob Roy, Rob Roy. 
Poynter, Mr., Sadler’s Wells, April 17, 1854, Sir Arthur Falconer, The Times. 
Poynter, Mrs., Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Mrs. Malaprop, The Rivals. 
Price, Edward, Surrey, Oct. 4, 1862, Louis XIII., The Medal of Bronze. 
Provost, Miss Mary, Princess’s, July 9, 1861, Rosalind, As You Like It. 
Purvis, Miss Lizzie, oy of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Carry Cadby, Shadows of a Life. 
Quin, Miss Anna M., Haymarket, July 29, 1857, six charactersin The Actress of All Work. 
Rainforth, Miss, St. James’s, Oct. 27, 1836, Mandane, Artarerves. 
Ray, John William, Strand, May 20, 1839, Ralph Nickleby, Nicholas Nickleby. 
Raymond, John T., a J oes , 1867, Asa Trenchard, Our American Cousin. 
Raymond, Miss Lizzie, Haymarket, i. 2, 1865, Apollo, Ivion. 
Rayne, Lin, Lyceum, Oct. 3, 1868, Faulkner, The Rightful Heir. 
Rayner, Alfred, City of London, Oct. 3, 1853, Giles, St. James and St. Giles. 
Reed, Mrs. G. (P. Horton), Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1830, Mealey Moth, Harl, Pat and Bat. 
Reeves, Sims, Drury Lane, Dec. 6, 1847, Edgardo, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Reeves, Jerrold, Olympic, Sept. 3, 1866, Rosencrantz, Hamlet. 
Reignolds, Miss Kate, Princess’s, May 23, Donna Violante, The Wonder. 
Rey-Bella, Madame, Covent Garden, June 27, 1868, Valentina, Les Huguenots, 
Reynolds, Joseph, Britannia, Oct. 6, 1851, Alphonse, Man of the Red Mansion. 
Reynolds, Miss Lottie, Britannia, Sept. 30, 1867, Fanchette, The Two Gregories, 
Rice, Charles, Britannia, April 29, 1851, Narcissus Fitzfrizzle, Dancing Barber. 
Richardson, William Thomas, Astley’s, Oct. 27, 1866, Wrayburn, The Golden Dustman. 
Richardson, Miss Annie, einen arch 18, 1867, Cynthia, Flowers of the Forest. 
Rignold, Miss Jane, Holborn, Sept. 5, 1868, Lady Ethel Linden, Blow for Blow. 
Risley, Professor and So Strand, June 26, 1843, Drawing Room Performances. 
Ritter, Miss Louise, New Royalty, Dec. 15, 1862, Julia, The Hunchback. 
Ritta, Miss Emma, Holborn, April 13, 1868, Princess Daisy, The White Fawn. 
Robertson, Miss Margaret Shafto, Haymarket, July 29, 1865, Ophelia, Hamlet. 
Robins, 5 nas. Lyceum, May, 1858, Simmons, Spitalfields Weaver. 
Robson, Frederick, St. James’s, April 17, 1865, Ulysses, Ulysses ; or, The Iron-clad Warrior, 
Robson, M., Olympic, Oct. 14, 1867, Buffles, The Two Puddifoots. 
Roden, Miss Constance, Sage April 5, 1858, Zetulba, The Caliph of Bagdad. 
Rodgers, Mrs., Sadler’s Wells, Feb, 1, 1862, Juliet, Romeo and Julict (as Kate Percy 
appeared at Strand, 1855), 
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Rogers, Felix, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Timkins Simcox, The Pirates of Putney. 
Rogers, William, City of London, 1844; Sir Oliver Surface, School for Scandal. 

Rolfe, Fourness, Olympic, April 4, 1853, Captain Macheath, The Beggars’ Opera. 

Romer, Robert, Lyceum, Oct. 9, 1834, The Reser: Widow Queen. 

Romer, Miss Emma (Mrs. Almond), Covent Garden, Oct. 16, 1830, Clara, Duenna. 
Roselle, Percy, Standard, July 21, 1860, Old and Young, The Four Mowbrays, 

Rousby, Wybert, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 27, 1853, Malcolm, Macbeth. 

Rouse, John, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, John Buttercup, 4 Phenomenon in a Smockfrock. 
Rushton, Miss Lucy, Haymarket, Sept. 29, 1862, Florence Trenchard, Our American Cousin. 
Russell, John, Queen’s, 1855, Rashleigh Osbaldiston, Rob Roy. 

Russell, John, Haymarket, 1854, John Long, Lrish Lion. 

Ryder, John, Drury Lane, Oct. 1, 1842, Duke, As You Like It. 

Sanders, Miss Mary, City of London, Sept. 15, 1863, Edwin Gage, Ben the Boatswain, 
Sanger, Alfred, Queen’s, 1836, Tom Chaff, My Sister Kate. 

Sanger, Miss Rachel, Olympic, Sept. 20, 1852, Little Harry, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

Santley, Charles, Covent Garden, Oct. 3, 1859, Hoel, Dinorah. 

Santley, Miss Kate, Queen’s, Nov. 4, 1868, Peter, The Stranger—Stranger than Ever. 
Saunders, Miss Charlotte, Marylebone, September, 1848, Mopsa, Winter’s Tale. 

Saville, Miss Kate, Princess’s, Sept. 24, 1859, Miss Wyley, Ivy Hall. 

Schneider, Mdlle., St. James’s, June 22, 1868, Duchesse, La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein. 
Scott, Miss Emily, Covent Garden; Dec. 26, 1859, Huon, Pantomime Puss in Boots. 
Seagrave, Miss Matilda, Marylebone, May 24, 1850, Blanche of Castile, King John. 
Seaman, Miss Julia, Victoria, 1844, The Child, Maurice the Woodcutter. 

Seaman, Miss Therese Alice, Astley’s, April 9, 1860, Marie, History of a Flag. 

Seaman, Miss, Surrey, April 25, 1859, Unah, Oceola. 

Searle, Walter, Sadler’s Wells, April 20, 1867, Widow Twankay, Burlesque of Aladdin, 
Sedgwick, Miss Amy, Haymarket, Oct. 5, 1857, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 

Seyton, Charles, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 12, 1856, Saunders Wylie, Rob Roy. 

Shaw, Mrs. Alfred, Covent Garden, Oct. 1, 1842, Arsace, Semiramide, 

Shelley, Walter, Soho, Dec. 6, 1852, Richelieu, Richelieu, 

Shepherd, Richard, Haymarket, Aug. 10, 1535, M‘Stuart, Rob Roy. 

Sheridan, Miss Amy, St. James’s, 1861, Blanch, Game of Romps. 

Sheridan, Richard P., Sadler’s Wells, April, 1863, Francois, Richelieu. 

Sherrington, Madame Lemmens, Her Majesty’s, Oct. 11, 1860, Marian, Robin Hood. 
Shirley, Miss B., Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1867, Duchess, Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. 
Siddons, Mrs. Scott, Haymarket, April 8, 1867, Rosalind, As You Like It. 

Simms, Miss Henrietta, Adelphi, Jan. 17, 1859, Elmire, ae 

Simpson, Mrs. J. W. (Isabel Heath), Queen’s, 1840, Little Nell, Master Humphrey's Clock, 
Simpson, Henry, Effingham, Jan. 10, 1863, Juan, The Hunter of the Alps, 

Simpson, Miss Maria, Drury Lane, Dec. 27, 1858, Fairy Queen, Robin Hood, , 
Slater, J. H., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 13, 1866, Othello, Othello, 

Sloman, Charles, Olympic, 1821, Pompey, The Irish Widow. 

Smith, Morgan, Olympic, Aug. 25, 1866, Othello, Othello, 

Smith, C. J., Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1835, Guy Fawkes, Guy Fawkes. 

Sothern, Edward A., Haymarket, Nov. 11, 1861, Lord Dundreary, Our American Cousin. 
Spencer, George, St. James’s, Oct. 1, 1859, Martin, Widow’s Wedding. 

St. Casse, Miss Clara, Lyceum, April 4, 1859, Maritana, Maritana. 

St. Henry, Mrs. Lina, Strand, Aug. 4, 1861, Lady Teazle, School for Scandal, 

Stafford, Miss Maude, Alexandra, Dec, 26, 1866, Selim, Prince Pippo. 

Stammers, Mrs., St. James’s, Nov. 30, 1853, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 

Standing, Frank, Marylebone, June 10, 1867, Mat o’ the Mint, Beggars’ Opera. 

Stanley, Miss Maud, Gallery of Illustration, March 7, 1868, Dowager, Countess of Tressilian. 
Stephens, Mrs. Jane, Olympic, Feb. 8, 1840, Betty, Mr. and Mrs. Grubb. 

Stephenson, Charles Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 2, 1852, Governor of the Bastille, Richelieu, 
Steyne, Charles, Britannia, Oct. 31, 1859, Wormwood, The Lottery Ticket. 

Steyne, Mrs. Charles (A. Vining), Britannia, Oct. 31, 1859, Susan, The Lottery Ticket. 
Stirling, Mrs. (Fanny Clifton), Coburg, 1833, Amelia, Wilderheim. 

Stirling, Arthur, St. James’s, Jan. 3, 1863, Philip Austin, Dark Cloud. 

Stirling, Miss Fanny, Haymarket, July 25th, 1860, Miranda, The Hnchanted Isle. 

Stoker, Mrs. (Eliza Pitt), Adelphi, 1820, Sophia, Capers at Canterbury. 

Stoker, Miss Teresa, Adelphi, 1850, Little Cook, Devil’s Violin. 

Stoyle, James D., Strand, Sept. 28, 1864, Dick Duggs, Milky White, 

Stoyle, James D., Drury Lane, 1854, Peter, The Stranger. 

Stuart, Thomas, Haymarket, Dec. 29, 1841, Iago, Othello, 

Stuart, Miss, Lyeeum, Nov. 28, 1859, Lisette, Paris and Pleasure, 

Sullivan, Barry, Haymarket, Feb. 7, 1852, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Swanborough, Miss Ada, Strand, Nov. 14, 1861, Christian of Denmark, Is it the King ? 
Swinbourne, T., Drury Lane, Sept. 15, 1862, Captain Randal Macgregor, Relief of Lucknow. 
Sydney, G. F., Prince of Wales’s, Feb. 15, 1868, Hauptmann Stockstadt, Play. 

Talbot, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 13, 1866, Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Tamberlik, Signor, Covent Garden, April 2, 1850, Masaniello, Masaniello. 

Tapping, Alfred, Surrey, Sept. 17, 1855, Sir Richard Vernon, Henry the Fourth. 
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Taylor, James Goulde, Olympic, Nov. 2, 1864, Timothy ae My Wifes Bonnet. 

Taylor, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Rhoderick Dhu, The Lady of the Lake. 

Ternan, Miss Ellen, Haymarket, April 13, 1857, Hippomenes, Atalanta. 

Terry, Miss Kate, Princess’s, 1851, Robin, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Terry, Ellen Alice (Mrs, Watts), Princess’s, 1856, Mamilius, Winter’s Tale. 

Terry, Edward, Surrey, Sept. 14, 1867, Finnikin Fussleton, 4 Cure for the Fidgets. — 

Thomas, Frederick, Marylebone, April 25, 1859, Selim, Zembuca, the Tyrant of Persia. 

Thomson, Miss Augusta, Drury Lane, April 8, 1865, Sabrina, Comus. 

Thompson, Miss L., Haymkt., ae 26, 1853, Little Silverhair, Harlequin § the Three Bears, 

Thorn, Miss Louisa, Strand, May 25, 1863, Lady Glenmorris, The School for Coquettes. 

Thorne, Miss Clara, New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Nan, Good for Nothing. 

Titiens, Mdlle. Teresa, Her Majesty's, April 13, 1858, Valentine, Les Huguenots. 

Toole, J. L., Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Simmons, The Spitalfields Weaver. 

Trafford, Charles, Surrey, Jan. 23, 1860, Monsieur Gaston, Phe Changed Heart. 

Turner, Henry Jameson, Lyceum, 1844, Francis, Henry the Fourth. . 

Turtle, Miss Emily Mary E., Adelphi, Dec. 18, 1844, Lillian Ferns, the Child, The Chimes. 

Vance, Aifred Granville, St. James’s, Dec. 26, 1859, Clown, Pantomime Punch and Judy. 

Vernon, W. H., New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Cyril Cuthbert, Cyril’s Success. 

Vezin, Mrs. Hermann (Mrs. C. Young), Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 15, 1857, Julia, Hunchback. 

Vezin, Hermann, Princess’s, Easter Monday, 1852, Pembroke, King John. 

Victor, Miss Mary A, (Newcombe), Drury een Oct. 25, 1842, Prince Arthur, King John. 

Victor, Miss Emma, Grecian, Jan. 7, 1866, Pert, London Assurance. 

Villiers, Frederick, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, George Kerven, Paris and Pleasure. 

Villiers, Edwin, Haymarket, Oct. 24, 1853, Markworth, A Cure for Love. 

Vincent, Henry, Olympic, April 25, 1866, Freeman, High Life Below Stairs. 

Vining, Frederick, Covent Garden, Sept.17, 1813, Frederick, Poor Gentleman, 

Vining, George, Marylebone, Aug. 30, 1847, Florizel, The Winter’s Tale. 

Vining, James, Covent Garden, Oct. 3, 1828, Tybalt, Romeo and Juliet. 

Vollaire, John, Surrey, Oct. 3, 1854, Flashenhaussen, Avalanche. 

Wallace, John Duncan, Greenwich, July 18, 1864, Kyrle Daly, Colleen Bawn. 

Wallace, Fitzroy, Astley’s, Mar. 28, 1864, SirGeorge Clifton, Rosalie; or, The Chain of Crime, 

Wallack, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 26, 1829, Julius Cesar, Julius Cesar. 

Waller, Mrs. Emma, Drury Lane, Sept. 15, 1856, Pauline, The Lady of Lyons. 

Walters, Miss Nelly, Strand, 1865, Servant, The Fly in the Web. 

Walton, Miss Emma, Drury Lane, Feb., 1854, Countess Winstersen, Stranger. 

Warlow, John, City of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Curley Badger, Shadows of a Life. 

Warner, Charles, Princess’s, April 25, 1864, Benvolio, Romeo and Juliet. 

Warner, H. Neil, Marylebone, March 6, 1865, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Warner, J. L., Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 29, 1866, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Watts, Frederick James, Marylebone, Feb. 11, 1865, Mr. Lynx, Old Toll House. 

Webb, Miss Ada, Olympic, Aug. 14, 1867, Fanchon, The Grasshopper. 

Webb, Miss Emma, Olympic, Aug. 14, 1867, La Mtre Fadet, The Grasshopper. 

Webb, Keet, Queen’s, July 24, 1868, Kiteley, The Lancashire Lass. 

Webster, Miss E., Surrey, Dec. 26, 1856, Fairy of the Sun, Harlequin and ihe Summer Quecn, 

Webster, Benjamin, Coburg, May 11, 1818, a Smuggler, Trial by Battle. 

Weekes, Miss Eliza, Haymarket, Sept. 27, 1858, Saleen: Galochard, King’s Gardener. 

West, Mrs. W. (Sarah Cooke), Covent Garden, Sept. 28, 1812, Desdemona, Othello. 

Westland, Henry, Alexandra, May 20, 1865, Augustus Tomkins, Worryburry’s Whims. 

Weston, Miss Harriet, Astley’s, March 20, 1863, Kitty Clover, Mr. and Mrs. White. 

White, James Henry, Strand, April 1, 1850, Burchell, Vicar of Wakefield. 

White, Mrs. B. (C. Connor), Haymarket, Jan. 27, 1842, Fanny Belgrave, Marriage. 

White, John W., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 28, 1867, Duke of Buckingham, King’s Musketeers, 

White, Miss Jenny, Strand, June 8, 1863, Aladdin, Burlesque of Aladdin, 

Wigan, Alfred, Covent Garden, Nov. 4, 1839, Sir Otto of Steinberg, Love (appeared at 
__, the St. James’s Theatre the previous season, under the name of Sydney). 

Williams, Barney, Adelphi, June 30, 1856, Tim Moore, The Irish Lion. 

Williams, Mrs, Barney, Adelphi, June 30, 1856, Yankee Gal, The Customs of the Country. 

Willis, Miss, Strand, Oct. 2, 1868, Alice, Marriage at any Price. 

Willmore, Miss Jenny, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Tom Tittlebat, The Pirates of Putney. 

Willmore, Miss Lizzie, Drury Lane, Dec. 26, 1863, Sindbad, Sindbad the Sailor, 

Willmott, Lewis, Holborn, Oct. 6, 1867, Lawyer Quail, Flying Scud. 

Wilton, Miss Marie, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Henri, Belphegor. 

Woolgar, Miss (Mrs, Alfred Mellon), Adelphi, Sept., 1843, Cleopatra, Antony and Cleopatra. 

Wood, Miss A., Surrey, Nov. 28, 1859, Susan, Returned from India. 

Woodin, W. 8., Marionette, Oct. 23, 1852, Soirée Comique, Carpet-bag and Sketch-book. 

Wright, Miss Medora, Victoria, Dec. 23, 1865, Cricket, Harlequin Old Alsop. 

Wright, Miss Fanny, Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1854, The Fai astorella, Little Bo-Peep. 

Wyndham, C., New Royalty, May 21, 1866, Sir Arthur Lascelles, All that Glitters is not Gold. 

Young, Henry, Bower Saloon, July, 1840, Charlet, Death Token. 

Young, Arthur, Grecian, Dec. 14, 1859, Shylock, The Merchant of Venice. 

Young, J. F., City of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Richard Lake, Shadows of a Life. 

Younge, Frederick George, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 29, 1849, the First Gravedigger, Hamlet. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CHRONOLOGY FOR 1868. 


_<—-. 


JANUARY. 

6. Sale by auction of the Theatre Royal, Hull, to Mr. Loveday, for 11,900/., but it was sub- 
sequently purchased by Mr, F. B. Chatterton, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

7. Messrs. J. J. Bagnall and W. Blakey ‘summoned at the South Shields County Court 
Petty Sessions, for unlawfully performing a pantomimic sketeh, at the Alhambra Palace Masic 
Hall, in the above-named town, without having a theatrical licence—fined 107, 

11, Opening of a new theatre, called the Royal Victoria, at Longton, Staffordshire, under the 
proprietorship of Mr, M. Wardhaugh ; “The Minute Gun at Sea,” and “A Dead Shot,” 
being the inauguration pieces, 

13. Revival of the ** Flying Scud” at the Holborn, Mr, Atkins playing the old jockey, Nat 
Gosling, in lieu of Mr. George Belmore. 

17. Total destruction by fire of the Theatre Royal, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

18, The theatre at Lancaster, the property of Mr, Duckenfield, blown down by a severe 
zale. 

21. Presentation of a silver tea and coffee service to Mrs. J. P. Weston, wife of the lessee of 
the Theatre Royal Bolton , 

25. Recommencement of the Winter Concerts at the Crystal Palace. 

27. Reappearance in England, at the Polygraphic Hall, of Mr. Robert Heller, the conjuror, 
after sixteen years’ sojourn in the United States, 

29. The Academy of Music, Albany, New York, entirely destroyed by fire. . 

30. Funeral of Mr. Charles John Kean, the eminent tragedian, at Catherington churchyard, 
Horndean, Hampshire, where the remains of his mother are interred. 


FEBRUARY. 

1. Revival of ‘‘ The Hypocrite” at Drury Lane, Mr. S. Phelps appearing for the first time 
at this theatre as Dr, Cantwell.—A Circus at Sheffield, the property of Mr. Mathews, destroyed 
by a severe gale. 

4, Funeral of Mr. J. H. Tully (the late Musical Director at Drury Lane Theatre), at Bromp- 
ton Cemetery, when a large number of the profession were present, 

5. Mr. Worboys, the comedian, brought an action, in the Court of Common Pleas, against the 
London and North Western Railway Company, to recover damages for injuries sustained while 
travelling on that line, and obtained a verdict for 5001. 

6. Mr. Dominick Murray, the comedian, was awarded 57/7, damages (for one week’s 
salary and a clear half benefit) against Mr. Benjamin Webster, the lessee of the Olympic and 
Adelphi Theatres, in an important theatrical trial which lasted two days, in the Bail Court, before 
Mr. Justice Shee and a common jury, 

8. Mr, Alexander Henderson retired from the management and lesseeship of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, being sueceeded by Mr. Frank Musgrave, of the Strand 
Theatre. 

10. Revival of “ The Octoroon” and “ Arrah-na-Pogue ” at the Princess’s, in the former of 
which Mr, J. 8. Clarke, the American actor, made his first appearance at this theatre, as Salem 
Scudder. 

11. Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata, “ The Ancient Mariner,” originally produced at the Birming- 
ham Musical Festival, in 1867, performed for the first time in London at St. James’s Hall, in 
which the Sisters Doria made their first appearance.—The Oxford Music Hall, Oxford-street, 
partially destroyed by fire. 

13. The Princess of Wales paid her first visit, since her severe illness, to the theatre, when 
she attended the Haymarket, accompanied by the Prince-—Funeral of Mr. William Batty, the 
well-known equestrian manager, at Kensal Green Cemetery. 

15. Revival of Auber’s ‘* The Ambassadress,” at the St. George’s Opera House, in which 
Malle. Liebhart made her début in English opera as Henrietta. 

16. The American Theatre, San Francisco, California, destroyed by fire. 

17. Mr. Charles Dillon reappeared in London for the first time since his professional tour in 
Australia and America, at Sadler’s Wells, in the character of King Lear.—A party of conjurors 
and acrobats, called the ‘‘ Oriental Troupe,” were introduced for the first time before an English 
audience at Covent Garden.—The Christy Minstrels gave a morning performance in aid of 
the “ May Testimonial Fund,” 

20. Morning performance at Covent Garden for the benefit of the Royal General Theatrical 
Fund. An Original Address, written by Mr. Tom Taylor, was delivered by Mrs, Stirling. 

21. Professor Sterndale Bennett’s new cantata, ‘* The Woman of Samaria” (expressly com- 
posed for the Birmingham Musical Festival, 1867), performed for the first time in London, at 
St. James’s Hall. 

24. Revival of “Richard the Third” at Drury Lane, when Mr. Barry Sullivan played 
Richard, for the first tame at this theatre. 

26. Annual Meeting of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, in the saloon of the Lyceum, Mr. 
Howe (of the Haymarket) in the chair—Annual Dinner of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and 
Musical Sick Fund Association at Willis’s Rooms, Mr, Benjamin Webster in the chair. 

29. First performance of an unpublished symphony, by Frank Schubert, at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, 
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MARCH. 

2. Benefit at the Crystal Palace, for the artistes thrown out of engagements by the fire at the 
Oxford Music Hall. 

3. Barnum’s Museum and Theatre, New York, destroyed by fire. 

4, Morning performance at Drury Lane in aid of the ‘‘May Testimonial Fund,” when 
selections were given from “ Play,” “The School for Scandal,” ‘ A Widow Hunt,” “ Hamlet,” 
* David Garrick,” “ Virginius,” ‘* Dearer than Life,’ and “Flying Scud;” supported by the 
members of the principal metropolitan theatres. An Address, written for the occasion by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, was delivered by Mrs. Hermann Vezin- 

6. Meyerbeer’s grand opera, “ L’Africaine,” performed, for the first time in English, in the 
provinces, at the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, with Madame Jenny Baur as Selika. 

7. Mr. Henry J. Byron retired from the lesseeship of the Theatres Royal, Alexandra, and 
Amphitheatre, Liverpool. 

14. Revival of “ Rob Roy” at Drury Lane. 

20. 400th (and last) night of the burlesque of ‘‘ Black Eyed Susan,” at the Royalty. 

21. Last night of the winter season at Drury Lane, when Mr. F. B. Chatterton, the lessee, 
took his benefit. 

23. Revival of “ Jeannie Deans” at the Princess’s. 

25. A silver tea and coffee service was presented to Mr. G. W. Moore, of the Christy Min- 
strels, at his benefit at St. James’s Hall—The will of the late Mr. Charles Kean, the actor, 
proved in the London Probate Court, and the personalty sworn under 35,0007. 

28. Commencement of “ Her Majesty’s Opera” season at Drury Lane; ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia ” 
being performed before their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

31. Commencement of the “ Royal Italian Opera ” season at Covent Garden, when “ Norma ” 
was represented. 

APRIL. 


2. 150th Anniversary of the Royal Society of Musicians at Freemasons’ Tavern, Alderman 
Salomons in the chair. 

3. Mr. E, T. Smith’s benefit at the Lyceum. 

4. Miss Rose Hersee made her début in Italian opera as Annina in “ La Favorita” at Drury Lane. 

6. Presentation of a splendid gold ring to Mr. Walter Montgomery, the tragedian, at Sydney, 
Australia, by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, on behalf of the officers and men of 
H.M.S. Galatea. 

8. Twenty-third Anniversary Festival of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern; W. M. Torrens, Esq., M.P., in the chair.—Laying the foundation-stone of 
Booth’s Theatre, New York, by Mr. James H. Hackett, 

9. Leotard, the celebrated trapeze performer, made his reappearance in London, at the Alham- 
bra, after two years’ absence. 

11. Reopening of the Greenwich Theatre, under the management of Miss Eleanor Bufton; the 
drama of “ One Tree Hill,” the burlesque of “Paris; or, Vive Lempritre,” and the farce of 
** The Secret,” being the pieces performed.—Herr Bandmann made his first appearance in the 
provinces, at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in his great character of Narcisse. 

13. Reappearance in London of Madame Celeste after her tour in Australia, as Rudiga, in the 
* Woman in Red.”—Reopening ofthe Holborn, under the management of Miss Fanny Josephs, 
when Mr. H. T. Craven made his first appearance at this house in his own drama of the “ Post 
Boy.”—Professor Anderson, the Wizard of the North, made his reappearance in London, after a 
long absence, at Sadler’s Wells.—Reappearance of Miss Glyn at the New Standard, as Marina, in 
** The Duchess of Malfi.”—The original troupe of Japanese acrobats and conjurors made their 
first appearance in London, at the Lyceum, under the management of Messrs. Risley and Van 
Gieson.—A new sketch written by R. Reece, Esq., for Mr. John Parry, entitled, ‘‘ A Public 
Dinner in aid of a Philanthropic Object,” given for the first time at the Gallery of Illustration. — 
Offenbach’s popular comic opera, “'The Grand Duchess,” performed for the first in the provinces, 
at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham; Mrs Howard Paul playing the Dachess—Miss Julia 
Mathews first appeared in the provinces, at Liverpool, as Clytemnestra, in the burlesque of 
“ Agamemnon and Cassandra,” 

18. Farewell banquet to Mr. Charles Dickens in New York, on his return to England, after a 
successful tour with his readings, through the United States. 

21. Funeral of Mrs. George Almond (Miss E. Romer, the English opera singer), at Brompton 
Cemetery. 

23. Nir, Edward Price, the comedian, brought an action, in the Bloomsbury County Court, 
against Mr. Sefton Parry, the late lessee of the Holborn Theatre, to recover 161., in lieu of notice, 
and was norsuited.—Fourth Anniversary Festival, pursuant to the will of the late T. P, Cooke, 
held at the Royal Dramatic College, Maybury, at which the second premium of 1001., for the 
best nautical drama, was awarded to Messrs. Joseph S. Dilley and James Albery, for apiece in 
four acts,entitled, “ The Mate of the Mountjoy.”—Celebration of Shakspeare’s birthday at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, the Mayor, Mr. H. Kingsley, M.D., in the chair, at the annual dinner. 

27. Miss Herbert took her farewell benefit as manageress of the St. James’s. 

29. Mr. J. L. Toole’s benefit at the Queen’s, when “ Paul Pry,” “ Oliver Twist,” and “ Ici on 
Parle Francais,” comprised the bill of fare; their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales honouring the beneficiaire with their presence. 

MAY. 

8 Annual performance of the “ Messiah,” in aid of the Royal Society of Musicians, at St, 

James’s Hall. 
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11. Commencement of the season of French plays at the St. James’s Theatre, under the 
management of M. Raphael Felix.—Presentation of a testimonial, consisting of a purse contain- 
ing 700/,, and a silver salver, to Mr. 8. May, theatrical costumier, in consequence of the severe 
loss he sustained by the late fire at Her Majesty’s.—First performance in the provinces of “ No 
Thoroughfare,” at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 

13. Revival of **The Poor Nobleman” at the Queen’s, with Mr. and Mrs. Wigan in their 
original characters. ; 

16. Mr. Paul Bedford’s farewell of the stage at the Queen’s, when the first act of “ Money,” 
the second and fourth scenes of the burlesque of the “ Merry Zingara,” a portion of the third act 
of “Othello” (with Mr. Sothern as Othello and Mr. Buckstone as Iago), a scene from “ The 
Rivals,” a selection from “The Flowers of the Forest” (in which Mr. Paul Bedford repre- 
sented, for the last time, the character of the Kinchen), a scene from the comic drama of “ The 
lirst Night,” a scene from“ Much Ado about Nothing,” and the first act of the comedy of 
“Play,” were performed. 

23. Reopening of the Princess’s for the summer season. 

26. Destruction by fire of the Princess’s Music Hall, Leeds, 

28. General Meeting of the subscribers to the Royal Dramatic College at the Adelphi, Mr. 
Benjamin Webster in the chair. 

29. 100th night of Mr. Andrew Halliday’s drama of “ Daddy Gray,” at the Royalty. 

30. Unveiling the memorial of Mr. Alfred Mellon, at Brompton Cemetery. 

JUNE. 

5. Morning performance at the Haymarket in aid of the Royal Dramatic College ; the comedy 
of “London Assurance,” and “A Roland for an Oliver,’ being represented. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales were present, and Mrs. Keeley made her reappear- 
ance upon the stage as Pert in the first piece. After paying all expenses, the sum of 
2361. 13s. 11d, was paid over to the Master of the College. 

6. Testimonial performance to Miss Marriott, at Sadler’s Wells, by a company of amateurs 
known as the Wandering Thespians. 

8. Presentation of a handsome diamond ring to Mr. E. A. Sothern, by His Royal Highness the 

Prince of Wales.—Mr. Sims Reeves’s Annual Benefit Concert at St- James’s Hall. 

10. Fall of a Casino at Dunkirk, by which one person was killed and several seriously 
injured, 

12. 100th night of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s comedy of “ Play” at the Prince of Wales’s.—Full 
rehearsal day for the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, when 18,597 persons were 

present. 
15. Opening of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Scarborough (formerly the Pantheon Music 
Hall), when Lady Don appeared in the “ Child of the Regiment,” and also in the burlesque of 
“ Kenilworth.”—Commencement of the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, when the Oratorio 
of “The Messiah” was performed before 19,217 visitors. 

16. Presentation to Mr. George Allen of a silver cup, on his retirement from the management 
of the Alhambra Music Hall, Nottingham. 

19. Selection day of the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, when 21,550 persons were 
present. 

, 19. Close of the dramatic season at the Olympic.—Third day of the Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace, when 23,191 persons attended, making for the four days (including rehearsal) a 
total of 82,465 visitors to the Festival. 

20. Opening of the Olympic, for a brief season, under the management of Mr. J. Russell, 
when the English adaptation of Offenbach’s “ La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein ” was performed, 
with Mrs. Howard Paul in the title rdéle.—151st (and last) night of “‘ No Thoroughfare” at 
the Adelphi.—Mr. Benedict’s Annual Morning Concert at St. James’s Hall. 

22. Production of Offenbach’s opera “ La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein” by the French 
company at the St. James's, in which Mdlle. Schneider made her début. 

23. Presentation to Miss Rose Leclercq, of the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, of a gold watch chain 
and locket, by a few of her admirers, on her leaving the latter city to fulfil an engagement in 
London. 

27. Production of ** No Thoroughfare” at the Standard, with Mr. Benjamin Webster, Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon, and a portion of the Adelphi company in the cast, 


JULY. 

4. Grand Féte at the Crystal Palace, to welcome the return of the Duke of Edinburgh to Eng- 
land, after his attempted assassination in Australia, when 30,496 persons were present, including 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

6. Mrs. Arthur J. Lewis (née Miss K. Terry) gave birth to a daughter, at Moray Lodge, 
Kensington. 

8. Special Féte at the Crystal Palace, in honour of Lord Robert Napier, and the success which 
attended the Abyssinian expedition, when 27,030 persons were present. 

10. 100th night of Dr. Westland Marston’s play, “A Hero of Romance,” at the Haymarket. 

11. Ninth Annual Féte and Fancy Fair at the Crystal Palace in aid of the funds of the Royal 
Dramatic College, when 12,937 persons were present, 5,167 paying for admission at the doors. 

13. Production of Offenbach’s “ La Belle Helene,” by the French company, at the St. James’s, 
Mdlle, Schneider playing Helene.—Continuation of the Dramatic Féte at the Crystal Palaco, 
when 15,310 persons were present. 
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15. Mr. Mapleson’s benefit at the Crystal Palace, when the opera ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” was 
represented, in the evening, on the stage in the centre transept, by the Italian artistes forming 
the beneficiaire’s company. A concert and a display of fireworks were also included in the pro- 
gramme. 5,500 persons patronised the entertainment.—Funeral of Mr. Samuel Lover at Ken- 
sal Green Cemetery. 

16. Mr. Buckstone’s Annual Benefit, and 554th and last night of the regular season at the 
Haymarket, when Colley Cibber’s fine old comedy of ‘*She Wouldand She Would Not” was 
revived for the occasion, and a new farce served to introduce Mr. F. Buckstone, son of the lessee, 
asone of the regular members of the company. 

17. A season at the Royalty of 666 nights (under the management of Miss Oliver) 
was brought to a conclusion; ‘*The Clockmaker’s Hat,” ‘‘ Married Daughters,” and the 
‘*Merry Zingara,” being the pieces represented on this occasion —Mrs, Scott-Siddons made 
her last appearance in London, at the Haymarket, prior to her departure for America, as Beatrice, 
in “Much Ado About Nothing.” 

20. A supplementary season commenced at the Haymarket, ‘‘ Othello” being performed. 
—A new entertainment entitled ‘‘ Enquire Within,” written by Mr. F. C. Burnand, produced 
at the Gallery of Illustration, in which Mr. and Mrs, German Reed and Mr. John Parry appeared. 
—Mr. Buckstone and his Haymarket company commenced their provincial tour at the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, appearing in Sheridan’s comedy, ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” 

21. Mr. James [aden the tragedian, made his reappearance on the London stage, 
for the first time after his tour in Australia, as King John, in the tragedy of that name, 
at the Haymarket. 

23. Close of the Royal Italian Opera season at Covent Garden. 

25. Close of the season at the Prince of Wales’s. 

27. A benefit was given to Mr. William Harrison, the late English opera singer, at Covent 
Garden,—* Flying Scud” played for the first time at the Adelphii—A Féte took place at 
the Crystal Palace in aid of the Music Hall Sick Fund Provident Society, when 17,607 
persons were present. 

29. Mdlle. Adelina Patti, the celebrated opera singer, was married to the Marquis de Caux, 
* > Roman Catholic Chapel in the Clapham-road.—Annual Concert of the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

31. Frightful accident at the Victoria Music Hall, Manchester, through a false alarm of 
fire, by which twenty-three persons were killed and several seriously injured. 


AUGUST. 


1. Close of Mr. Mapleson’s Royal Italian Opera season at Drury Lane, “ Don Giovanni” being 
performed on the occasion.—Reopening of Astley’s, under the direction of Miss Agnes Cameron. 
--Reopening of the Pavilion Theatre for a series of comic concerts, under the management of Mr. 
W. Holland, of the Canterbury Music Hall. 

3. Opening of the New Oxford Music Hall, Brighton, under the management of Mr. Botham. 
—Mr. Corbyn, a theatrical agent, brought an action at the Guildford Assizes against Herr 
Bandmann, the actor, for commission in procuring him an engagement at the Lyceum, when the 
plaintiff obtained a verdict for 41/.—Odd Fellows’ Féte at the Crystal Palace, when upwards of 
17,000 persons were present, 

4. An action was brought at the Guildford Assizes by Herr Engel, of the Royal Italian Opera, 
against Signor Giovanni Puzzi, and Jacinta, his wife, to recover damages for certain slanderous 
words uttered by the female defendant, when the plaintiff was nonsuited. 

5. Mr. Burt brought an action, in the Marylebone County Court, against Mdlle. Ida Gilliess, 
the English opera singer, for commission in procuring her an engagement, and obtained a verdict 
for < -—100th night of Mr. W. LBrough’s burlesque, ‘‘ The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” at the 
Strand. 

8. Miss Lydia Thompson’s farewell performance at the Strand, previous to her leaving England 
to fulfil an engagement in the United States, when the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
present. 

10. Mr. E. T. Smith’s annual benefit at Cremorne Gardens,—The Alhambra Annual Picnic, 
held, by permission, at Alexandra Park, Wood Green, 

13. Funeral of Miss Ada Isaacs Menken, the celebrated actress, in the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, Paris, when her remains were followed to the grave by several dramatic authors and 
theatrical friends in the French capital. 

14, Messrs, C. H. and J. Hunt, lessees of the Alhambra Music Hall, Hull, were fined 45/., 
including costs, for illegally representing stage plays. 

15, The supplementary season at the Haymarket brought to a close by the performance of 
“The Hunchback,” for the benefit of Mr. Ryder.—The St. James’s reopened under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Walter St. John. 

18. Foresters’ éte at the Crystal Palace, when 53,037 persons were present. 

22, Sudden closing of the St. James’s during the performance of “ Richard the Third,” in con- 
sequence of the company engaged not receiving their salaries, 

27 and 28. Sale of the entertainment properties at the Royal Colosseum, Regent’s Park. 

29. Reopening of the Lyceum.—Funeral of Mr, Thomas Powrie, the actor, at the Western 
Cemetery, Dundee. 

31, Opening of a new theatre at Croydon, with an equestrian company under the management 
of Messrs M‘Collum and Charman, of the Holborn Amphitheatre. 
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SEPTEMBER, 

2. Mr. Frederic Maccabe took his benefit at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, upon which occa- 
sion Lord Arthur Pelham Clinton and Mr. Ernest Boulton appeared in the comedietta of 
“A Morning Call,” the fashionable amateurs respectively performing Sir Edward Ardent and 
Mrs. Chillington. 

3. Serious fire at the residence of Miss Glyn, the celebrated actress, in Hanover-square, by 
which u large amount of property was destroyed, including her valuable wardrobe (uninsured). 

5. Reopening of the Holborn, Royalty, Surrey, and Sadler’s Wells for the winter season. 

8. Commencement of the Gloucester Musical Festival, the principal vocalists engaged being 
Malle. Titiens, Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mdlle. Sandrina, 
Malle. Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley. 

12. “ Richard the Third” revived at the Lyceum, with Mr. Fairclough as Richard.—Open- 
ing of the new Theatre Royal, Barrow-in-Furness, under the management of Mr. A. Conville, 
when the nautical drama, “‘ Life on the Ocean,” was the inaugural piece, 

14. Serious accident to M. Clevoyne, trapeze performer, at the Theatre Royal, Preston. 

16. A season of promenade concerts commenced at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Goffrie—Annual Concert of the Tonic Sol-fa Association at 
the Crystal Palace, when upwards of 18,500 persons were present. 

19. Close of the season at the Adelphi.—Revival of ‘‘ Ixion” at the Alexandra, “The Scamps 
of London ” at the Victoria. 

2i. Reopening of the Prince of Wales’s, when “Society” was revived for the occasion.— 
Opening of a new music hall called the Victoria, at West Hartlepool, under the proprietorship 
of Mr. Wright. 

26. Reopening of Drury Lane for the winter season.—Reopening of the Pavilion for the 
winter season, under the management of Mr. James Harwood.—Reopening of the Greenwich 
Theatre for the winter season, under Miss Bufton’s management. 

28. Misses Lydia Thompson, Pauline Markham, Lisa Weber, Ada Harland, and Mr. Harry 
Beckett, made their début in America, at Wood’s Theatre and Museum, New York, in the bur- 
lesque of “ Ixion.” 

29. Fire at the Surrey Theatre, which fortunately was extinguished without much damage 


being done. 
OCTOBER. 

3. Inauguration of the winter season concerts at the Crystal Palace. 

6. Mr. Charles Dickens commenced a series of farewell readings at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 
—Serious accident at Astley’s to two of the Scots Fusileer Guards named Ashley and Ady, through 
the bursting of a gun used in the representation of “ The Siege of Magdala.” 

7. Opceaing of the Olympic for the winter season, “The Ticket of Leave Man” revived. 

10. Opening of the Royal Alfred Theatre (late the Marylebone), under the direction of Miss 
Amy Sedgwick, the interior of which had undergone extensive alterations, when H.R,.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh was present. 

12, Mr. J. B. Buckstone and his Haymarket company appeared at the Standard for a six nights’ 
engagement.—Mr. H. J. Byron’s drama “ Blow for Blow”’ produced for the first time in the 
provinces at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool.—Miss Louisa Pyne, the celebrated 
vocalist, was married at Trinity Church, Marylebone, to Mr. Frank H. Bodda, 

15. Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson elected to fill the office of Secretary to the Dramatic College 
Society, rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Stirling Coyne. 

16. Messrs. Wilsom and Montague’s troupe of Christy’s Minstrels had the honour of appearing, 
by Royal command, before Her Majesty and the Court at Balmoral Castle, Scotland. 

17. Opening of the Adelphi for the winter season, when a new version of “ Monte Christo” 
was performed, in which Mr. Fechter played the hero. 

19. Opening of the Haymarket for the winter season, on which occasion Miss Bateman made 
her re-appearance on the London stage in her celebrated character of Leah.—Commencement of 
the regular season at the Standard, when Mrs, Macready made her re-appearance in the metropolis 
as Madge Wildfire, in a new drama of that name, 

24. A winter season of Italian Opera, by Mr. Mapleson’s troupe of artistes, was inaugurated at 
Covent Garden, when “Lucrezia Borgia” was performed before their Royai Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

26. Revival of Moncrieff’s old drama “ The Scamps of London” at the Grecian.—A Theatrical 
licence granted to Mr. Thomas Youdan for the Alexandra Music Hall, Sheffield, 

27. Complimentary benefit to Mr. W. Holland, proprietor of the Canterbury Hall. 

28. Miss Louisa Moore, the popular actress, sailed for New York to fulfil an engagement at 
Niblo’s Gardens. 

30. Farewell benefit to Mr. John Wilton on his retirement from the proprietorship of Wilton’s 
Music Hall, Wellclose-square, after nineteen years’ management, 

31, Revival of the drama “Two Loves and a Life” at Sadler’s Wells. —Mr, E. M. Davies, the 
ventriloquist and comic singer, met with a serious accident by a collision on the Midland Railway 
on his returning from Leeds, after assisting at the benefit of Mr. George Leybourne. 

NOVEMBER, 

1. Mrs. S. B. Bancroft (née Miss Marie Wilton) gave birth to a son at her residence, Tudor 
Lodge, Circus-road, St. John’s-wood. 

2. A special general meeting of members of the Royal General Theatrical Fund held in the 
saloon of the Lyceum Theatre to make various alterations in the rules of the society, Mr, 
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C. H. Stephenson in the chair.—Mr, and Mrs. Dion Boucicault made their re-appearance on the 
stage at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in their celebrated characters in “ Arrah-na-Pogue.”— 
Wilton’s Music Hall, Wellclose-square, opened under the new proprietorship of Mr. G. Robinson. 

4, Celebration of the fifth anniversary of the opening of Sam Collins’s Music Hall. 

6. Mr. John S. Clarke, the American comedian, commenced an engagement at the Strand in 
his celebrated character of Major Wellington de Boots in the comedy of “ A Widow Hunt.” 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, Her Majesty the Queen of Holland, 
and the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, the American Minister, were present on the occasion. 

ne of anew Concert Hall at West Bromwich under the proprietorship of Mr. Charles 
Udall. 

14, Revival of Mr. George W. Lovell’s play of “The Wife’s Secret” at the Surrey, with Mr. 
Creswick as Sir Walter Amyott and Miss Panncefoot as Lady Eveline Amyott. 

16. The successful draina of “ Blow for Blow” produced at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in 
which the author, Mr. Henry J. Byron, played the character of Charley Spraggs.—Commence- 
ment of the eleventh season of Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall.—Miss Louisa 
Moore and Miss Challis made their first appearance in New York, at Niblo’s Garden, in Mr. 
Boucicault’s drama, ** After Dark.” 

17. 100th night of Mr. Henry J. Byron’s drama of “The Lancashire Lass” at the Queen’s. 

18. Miss Marriott’s farewell benefit at Sadler’s Wells previous to her departure for America, 
when she played Lady Amyott in “The Wife’s Secret,” and Beatrice in “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” She also read an address specially written for the occasion by Mr. G, Linnaeus Banks. 

19. Mr. E. Villiers’s annual benefit at the South London Music Hall. 

20. The thirty-seventh season of the Sacred Harmonic Society inaugurated at Exeter Hall with 
a performance of Mr. Costa’s oratorio “* Naaman,” when their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Prussia were present. 

21. Funeral of Signor Rossini in Paris, when most of the artistes of the Italian Opera in that 
city took part in a musical performance of a selection from the late eminent composer’s works. 

23. Mr. J. Russell’s English Opera Troupe commenced an engagement at the Standard in “The 

irand Duchess.” —Serious fire at Messrs, Grieve and Telbin’s painting rooms, Charles-street, 
Drury-lane, by which a large quantity of valuable scenery was destroyed, including the new act- 
drop for the Globe Theatre. : 

25. Destruction by fire of the Atlantic Garden Variety Theatre, Philadelphia. 

28. Opening of the new Globe Theatre, under the management of Mr. Sefton Parry, situated 
in Newcastle-street, Strand.—Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault took their farewell of the stage 
in their original characters in “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 

30. Mr. Mapleson’s autumn season of Italian Opera brought to a close at Covent Garden.— 
200th night of Mr. W. Brough’s burlesque of “The Field of the Cloth of Gold” at the Strand. 

DECEMBER. 

2. Aunual Benefit of Mr. Frederick Burgess, Manager of the Christy Minstrels, in the St. 
James’s Lae Hall.—Commencement of the Ninth Season of the National Choral Society at 
Exeter Hall. 

3 and 4, Sale of the Theatrical Properties used by Mr. Fechter, during his management of the 
Lyceum, at Messrs. Debenham and Storr’s Auction Rooms, King-street, Covent Garden. 

4. The Theatre Comique, New York, partially destroyed by fire. 

7. Revival of the Comic Drama of “ Rural Felicity ” at the Haymarket, in which Mr. Buckstone 
appeared in his original character of Simon Sly.—Miss Hazlewood’s benefit at Sadler’s Wells. 

8. “ Abraham’s Sacrifice,” a new Cantata, by Mr. J. J. Haite, was performed for the first time 
at the Manor Rooms, Hackney. 

17. Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Associa- 
tion, in the Saloon of Drury Lane Theatre. 

21. Opening of the Gaiety Theatre, Strand, under the management of Mr. John Hollingshead, 
when a new operetta, a new comedy-drama, and a new burlesque were performed, and on which 
oceasion M, William Stuart (from the Paris Theatres), Miss Maud Elliott, Miss A. Tremaine, 
Mr. R. Barker, Mr. Joseph Eldred, and Mr. R. Teesdale made their first appearances in London. 
—Mrs. 8. Lane’s annual benefit at the Britannia.—Opening of a new Music Hall, called the 
Argyle, at Birkenhead, under the proprietorship of Messrs. George Arundale and Co, 

23. Miss Bateman’s benefit at the Haymarket.—Mr, and Mrs. German Reed resumed their 
Entertainment at the Gallery of Illustration, on which occasion Mr. Frank Matthews made his 
first appearance here in Mr. F. C. Burnand’s sketch “ Inquire Within.”—Opening of St. George’s 
Theatre (St. George’s Hall) for a dramatic season, under the management of Mr. H. Such Gran- 
ville, with a new drama and burlesque. 

24. Production of the Pantomimes at Sadler’s Wells, Grecian, Alfred, East London, Victoria, 
and City of London Theatres. 

26. The Christmas Pantomimes and Burlesques produced at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, 
Lyceum, Haymarket, Queen’s, Holborn, Surrey, Standard, Pavilion, Alexandra, Britannia, 
Greenwich, and Bower Theatres.—Reopening of the St. James’s, under the management of Malle. 
de la Ferté, when a new comedy by Mr. Gilbert X Beckett was performed.—The Agricultural 
Hall opened with Equestrian Entertainments by the Messrs, J. and G. Sanger, when the spectacle 
of “ Blue Beard” was represented in a most gorgeous manner.—The Christmas Entertaiments 
at the Crystal Palace were patronised by 42,863 visitors. 

28. Mr. Henry Talbot, the Tragedian, sailed from Plymouth in the ship Lincolnshire, for 
Melbourne, Australia, to fulfil a professional engagement, 
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PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES IN 1868. 
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The Needful, comedy, in five acts, by Mr. H. T. Craven; St. James’s, January 1. 
Dearer than Life, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Henry J. Byron; Queen’s, January 8. 
Old Salt, serio-comic drama, in two acts, by Mr. John Daly ; Strand, January 11. 
The Village Blacksmith ; a Christmas Story of Joy and Sorrow, drama, by Mr. Frederick 
Marchant; Oriental, January 13. 
The Broken-Hearted Club, comedietta, by the late Mr. Stirling Coyne ; Haymarket, Jan. 16. 
Who's to Win Him? comedietta, in one act, by Mr. T. J. Williams ; Lyceum, January 20. 
La yi aes ; or, True to the Corps, operatic extravaganza, by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert ; Queen’s, 
anuary 22. 
Bitter Cold, drama, in two acts ; Marylebone, January 25. 
Coal and Coke, farce, by Messrs. Charles Harding and W. H. Swanborough; Strand, Jan, 27. 
Daddy Gray, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Andrew Halliday ; Royalty, February 1. 
The Convict ; or, Hunted to Death, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Mr. C. H. Stephenson ; 
Pavilion, February 1. 
The Guiding Star ; or, The Adventurer’s Bride, drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. E. Suter; East 
London, February 1. 
The Literary Nephew, farce, by Mr. Harry Seed (produced at an amateur performance) ; Sussex 
Hall, Bouverie-street, fleet-street, February 6. 
One Too Many for Him, farce, by Mr. T. J. Williams ; Surrey, February 10. 
The Peepshow Man, drama, in two acts, by Mr. T. J. Williams; Surrey, February 10. 
The Village Blacksmith ; a Story of Three Christmas Eves, drama, in four acts, by Mr. Henry 
Leslie ; Greenwich, February 10. 
The Express ; or, A Brother's Sacrifice, serio-comic drama, by Mr. Arthur Masson (produced at 
an amateur performance); St. George’s Hall, Langham-pJace, February 14. 
Play, comedy, in four acts, by Mr. 'T. W. Robertson ; Prince of Wales’s, February 15, 
All but One, drama, by Mr. W. Travers; Britannia, February 15. 
Narcisse, drama, in three acts ; Lyceum, February 17. 
The Woman of the World, comedy, in three acts, by the late Mr. Stirling Coyne ; Olympic, 
February 17. 
A Quarter of a Million of Money, drama, in three acts, by Mr. E. Towers; New East London, 
February 17. 
The Prisoner of Toulon ; or, The Peasant’s Revenge, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Alfred Bates 
Richards; Drury Lane, March 2. 
A Happy Pair, comedietta, by Mr. 8S. Theyre Smith ; St. James’s, March 2. 
Martin Chuzzlewit (new version), drama, in four acts, by Mr. Horace Wigan ; Olympic, March 2, 
A Silent Protector, farce, by Mr. T. J. Williams; Prince of Wales’s, March 7. 
‘or “— we Thick and Thin, drama, in two acts, by Mr. J. G. Taylor; Alexandra, 
March 7. 
The Young Apprentice ; or, The Watchwords of Old London, drama, in three acts, by Mr. C. 
H. Hazlewood, Britannia, March 9. 
A Dark Horse, comedietta, by Mr. Creswick Garton (produced at an amateur performance) ; 
St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, March 13. 
A Hero of Romance, drama, in prologue and five tableaux, by Mr. Westland Marston ; Hay- 
market, March 14. 
Friendship, Love, and Truth, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Henry Leslie ; Surrey, March 14. 
The Tempest of the Heart, drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. Travers ; East London, March 18. 
The Merry Zingara ; or, The Tipsy Gipsy and the Popsy Wopsy, burlesque, by Mr. W. 8. Gil- 
bert ; Royalty, March 21. 
Quicksands and Whirlpools, drama, in four acts, by Mr. Robert Soutar ; Victoria, March 21. 
He Would be a Sailor ; or, Breakers Ahead, drama, in two acts, by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood ; 
Britannia, March 23. 
Das oe Hinter’m Herd, operetta, in one act; St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
larch 26. 
Mary Jones, comedietta; Queen’s, March 30. 
My Beaux ; or, The First of April, farce, by Mr. T. A. Stack; Marylebone, April 1. 
A Co-operative Movement, farce, by Mr. Harry Lemon; Haymarket, April 6. 
Go to Putney, farce, by Mr. Harry Lemon; Adelphi, April 6. 
A Sleeping Hare, comedy, by Mr. Dilley (produced at an amateur performance) ; Cavendish 
tooms, April 6. 
Oliver Twist (new version), drama, in three acts, by Mr. John Oxenford ; Queen’s, April 11. 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold, extravaganza, by Mr. William Brough; Strand, April 11. 
Poor Humanity, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Mr. Robinson ; Surrey, April 11. 
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Hit and Miss ; or, All My Eye and Betty Martin, operatic extravaganza, by Mr. F. C. Burnand; 
Olympic, April 13. 
The White Fawn, burlesque, by Mr. F. C. Burnand; Holborn, April 13. 
Special Performances, farce, by Mr. Wilmot Harrison ; Holborn, April 13. 
The Knights of the Road ; or, The Gipsy’s Prophecy, drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. Travers ; 
Marylebone, April 13. 
Ellie Brandon ; or, Revenge and Love, drama, by Mr. Morton Price ; City of London, April 13, 
The Wolf of the Pyrenees, drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. Travers ; Britannia, April 13. 
Wait Till I’m a Man; or, The Playground and the Battle Field, drama, in three acts, by Mr. 
C. H. Hazlewood ; Britannia, April 13. 
No Thorough-fair Beyond Highbury ; or, The Maid, the Mother, and the Malicious Mountaineer, 
burlesque. by Mr. Hazlewood, junior ; Alexandra, April 13. 
Adrift on the World ; or, Every Cloud has a Silver Lining, drama, in three acts, by Mr. F, 
Bousfield; Oriental, April 13. 
Vendetta, drama, in four acts, by Mr. Walter Stephens (produced at an amateur performance) ; 
St. George’s Hall, April 17. 
A Royal Marriage, farce, by Mr. John Douglass, jun. ; Standard, April 20 
Black Sheep, drama, in three acts, by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson; Olympic, April 25 
ene = — Evits, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Mr. George Spencer; East London, 
pril 27. 
The Fatal Letter ; or, The Midnight Revelation, drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. E Suter ; East 
London, May 9, 
The War in Abyssinia, drama; Marylebone, May 11. 
The Des Side of the Great Metropolis, drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. Travers; Britannia, 
ay 11. 
Paved with Gold, drama, in three acta, by Mr. J. B. Johnstone ; City of London, May 16. 
The Ladies’ Champion, comedietta, by Mr. Harold Gwindon ; Haymarket, May 18. 
Oliver Twist, drama (another version, from Mr. C, Dickens’s novel), by Mr. J. B. Johnstone ; 
Surrey, May 18. 
Peggy's Little Game, farce, by Mr. G. 8S. Hodgson; New Greenwich, May 18. 
Flo's First Frolic, farce ; Princess’s, May 23. 
A Rainy Day, operetta, words by Miss A. Smith, music by Miss Virginia Gabriel (produced at 
an amateur performance) ; Gallery of Illustration, May 23. 
Foul Play, drama, in four acts, by Messrs. Dion Boucicault and Charles Reade; Holborn, May 28. 
Black Hearts ; or, The King of Darkness, drama, in three acts, by Mr. E. Towers; New East 
London, May 30. 
Spring-Heeled Jack, drama, in four acts, by Mr. W. Travers ; Marylebone, June 1. 
The Abyssinian War, drama, in two acts, by Mr. W. Travers ; Britannia, June 1. 
An Old Man’s Blessing, drama; Gallery of Illustration, June 13. 
Fred Frolic, His Life and Adventures, drama, by Mr. C. Pitt; Britannia, June 17. 
The Statue Bride, operetta, in two tableaux, music by Edwin Aspa, words by Mr. Vincent 
Amcotts ; Gallery of Illustration, June 19. 
Lalla — extravaganza, in three acts, by Mr. Vincent Ameotts; Gallery of Illustration, 
une 19. 
Fowl ou ; or a Story of Chicken Hazard, burlesque, by Mr. F, C. Burnand ; Queen’s, 
une 20, 
Our Dear Old Home, drama, by Mr. W. Archer; City of London, June 20. 
Sons of Freedom, drama, by Mr. Adolphe Faucquez ; City of London, June 27. 
The Little Ragamuffin ; or, the World’s Waif, drama, in three acts; Pavilion, June 27. 
Time and the Hour, drama, in three acts, by Messrs J. Palgrave Simpson and Felix Dale ; 
Queen’s, June 29. 
The — Death Sleep, drama, in three acts, by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood; City of London, 
uly 4. 
Tom Thrasher, farce, by Mr. Augustus Harris; Adelphi, July 6. 
Fair Words and Foul Deeds, drama, in three acts, by Mr. W. Travers; East London, July 6. 
Revelations of London, drama (another version of Les Miserables), by Mr. Stevenson ; Grecian, 
July 6. 
Ruth, Cone in three acts (another versionof Mosenthal’s Deborah), by Mr. Reginald Moore ; 
Princess’s, July 7. 
Old Husbands and Young Wives, farce, by Mr. Harry Seed (produced at an amateur perform- 
ance); Cavendish Rooms, July 7. 
Jonathan Wild ; or, the Storm on the Thames, drama, in four acts, by Mrs H. Young ; East 
London, July 13. 
Pay to the Bearer—a Kiss, farce, by Mr. Walter Gordon ; Haymarket, July 16. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, drama, by Mr. J. B. Johnstone; East London, July 18. 
Under the Gaslight, drama; Pavilion, July 20. 
Lady Anne’s Well ; or, The Warning Spirit, drama, by Mr. W. Travers; Britannia, July 20. 
The Lancashire Lass, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Mr. Henry J. Byron; Queen’s, 
July 24. 
Alarcos, tragedy, in five acts, by the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. ; Astley’s, August 1. 
A Dead Calm ; or, The Fisher's Story, drama, in two acts, by Mr. John Douglass, junior ; 
Standard, August 4. 
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Dr. Ambrosias—his Secret, opera di camera, intwo acts, words by H. B., music by Mr, D’Oyley 
Carte ; St. George's Hall, Langham-place, August 8. 

The Dead Reckoning ; or, Pressed for the Navy, drama, by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, 
August 10. 

Nobody's Child, burlesque, by Mr. H. T. Arden; Cremorne, August 10. 

After Dark, drama, in four acts, by Mr. Dion Boucicault ; Princess’s, August 12. 

Master Jones's Birthday, farce, by Mr. Maddison Morton ; Princess’s, August 24. 

Nannette ; or, Better Late than Never, operetta, by Mr. Henri Drayton ; Standard, August 24. 

Tomkins, the Troubadour, farce; Queen’s, August 31, 

Blow for Blow, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Mr. Henry J. Byron ; Holborn, Sept. 5. 

Land Rats and Water Rats, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Watts Phillips; Surrey, Sept. 5. 

Wedded and Lost ; or, The Perils of a Bride, drama, by Mr. W. Travers; Britannia, 
September 5. 

The Road, the River, and the Rail, drama, by Mr. George Spencer ; East London, Sept 7. 

The Conquest of Magdala, and the Fall of Theodore, spectacular drama, by Mr. Stocqueler ; 
Astley’s, September 12. 

London by Gaslight, drama, in five acts (adapted from Mr. Augustin Daly’s American piece, 
Under the Gaslight), by Miss Hazlewood ; Sadler’s Wells, September 19. 

Atchi, comedietta, by Mr. J. Maddison Morton; Prince of Wales’s, September 21. 

Admiral Tom, King of the Buccaneers, nautical drama, by Mr. W. Travers ; Britannia, Sept. 21. 

The Night Guard ; or, The Secret of the Five Masks, drama, by Mr. C. Pitt; Britannia, 
September 23. 

The Rise and Fall of Richard the Third ; or, a New Front to an Old Dickey, burlesque, by 
Mr. F.C. Burnand ; Royalty, September 24. 

King o’ Scots, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Andrew Halliday ; Drury Lane, September 26, 

The Witches’ Weed ; or, Pride and Patience, drama, in three acts; Pavilion, September 26. 

The Rightful Heir, drama, in five acts, by Lord Lytton ; Lyceum, October 3. 

Night and Day ; or, The Haunts of the Hunted Down, drama; Pavilion, October 3. 

Beautiful for Ever, farce, by Mr. G. F. Hodgson ; Surrey, October 5, 

The Old, Old, Story; or, the Fall of a Shattered Flower, drama, by Mr. F. Marchant ; 
Britannia, October 7. 

Spiders and Flies ; or, Caught in the Web, drama, in four acts, by Mr, Elliot Galer; Grecian, 
October 8. 

Pindee Singh, drama, by Mr. C. H. Stephenson; Royal Alfred (late Marylebone), October 10, 

Monte Christo, drama, in prologue and four acts ; Adelphi, October 17. 

Madge Wildfire, drama, in four acts, by Mr. E. Stirling ; Standard, October 18. 

Fannette ; or, Up in the Dark, drama, in one act, by Mr. J.B. Johnstone ; Pavilion, Oct. 24. 

A Model Uncle, farce, by Dr. 8. Z. M. Strauss ; Drury Lane, October 26. 

Lucrezia Borgia, M.D. ; or, La Grande Doctresse, burlesque, by Mr. Henry J. Bryon ; 
Holborn, October 28. 

The Stranger—Stranger than Ever, by Mr. R. Reece; Queen’s, November 4. 

The Yellow Passport, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Mr. Henry Neville ; Olympic, Nov. 7. 

Danger, drama, in four acts, by Mr. Alfred Rayner ; Standard, November 7. 

The Alchemist of Modena; or, The Wrongs of a Life, drama, by Mr. F. Charlton; Britannia, 
November 10. 

The Scarlet Mark ; or, The Witch, The Rover, and The Mystery, drama, in three acts, by Mr. 
C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, November 18. 

Croquet, comedietta, in three acts, by Mr. Pierre Le Clercq (produced at an amateur performance) ; 
Assembly Rooms, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, November 19. 

Jolly Joe, drama, by Mr. H. C. Hazlewood, jun. ; Alexandra, November 21. 

Love’s Revenge, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Bayle Bernard ; Greenwich, November 21. 

Stolen; or, The Street Ballad Singer, an American drama, in prologue and three acts ; Sadler’s 
Wells, November 23. . 

M.P. for Puddletown ; or, The Borough Election, farce, by Mr. Knight Summers, Sadler’s 
Wells, November 23. 

A Loving Cup, serio-comic drama, in two acts, by Mr. Andrew Halliday; Royalty, Nov. 26. 

Cyril's Success, comedy, in five acts, by Mr. Henry J. Byron; Globe, November 28. 

The Tallow Chandler Bewitched; or, Love's Disguises, farce, by Mr. A. Rhodes, Greenwich ; Nov. 28. 

Pietra, drama, in three acts, by Dr. Mosenthal (adapted for the English stage by Mr. John 
Oxenford) ; Haymarket, December 7. 

Tame Cats, comedy, in three acts, by Mr. Edmund Yates; Prince of Wales’s, December 12. 

The Two Harlequins, operetta, in one act, by M. E. Jonas (English words by Mr. Gilbert 
dk Beckett) ; The Gaiety, December 21. 

On the Cards, comedy-drama, in three acts, adapted from the French piece L’Hscamoteur, by 
Mr. Alfred Thompson ; The Gaiety, December 21. 

Robert the Devil, operatic extravaganza, by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert; The Gaiety, December 21. 

Saved. by a Song, operetta, libretto by Colonel H. R. Addison, music by the late Mr. E. J. Loder; 
Princess's, December 21. 


The Harbour Master's Secret ; or, The Wreck of the Golden Eagle; Britannia, Dec. 21. 
Harlequin Little Boy Blue, and Little Bo Peep who lost her Sheep ; or, The Wicked Dragon 


and the Enchanted Horn, pantomime, by the elder of the Brothers Grim and Mr, H. 
T. Arden; Crystal Palace, December 21. 
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The Right Fellow ; or, The Wrong Fellow and the Felo dye see, burlesque, by Mr. W. F. 
Marshall (amateur performance) ; Royal Naval School, New Cross, December 22. 

The Last of the Paladins, musical extravaganza, by Mr. R. Reece; Gallery of Illustration, Dec. 23. 

Saved, drama, in three acts, by Mr. H. Such Granvilles-St. George’s Theatre (St. George’s Hall), 
December 23. 

Sardanapalus, burlesque, by Mr. H. Such Granville; St. George’s Theatre, December 23. 

Queen Lucidora, the Fair One with the Golden Locks, Harlequin Prince Graceful ; or, 
The Carp, The Crow, and The Owl, pantomime, by Mr. J. R, Planché; Sadler's Wells, 
December 24, 

Bluff King Hal ; or, Herne the Hunter and the Miller's Daughter of the River Dee, panto- 
mime, by Mr. F. Marchant; Victoria, December 24, 

The Flying Dutchman ; or, Harlequinthe Riddle of the Sphynx, and the Pretty Princess who was 
made by a Charm, pantomime, by Messrs. George Conquest and H. Spry ; Grecian, Dec. 24. 

Aladdin ; or, Harlequin and the Bronze Horse, pantomime, by Mr. R, Soutar; New East Lon- 
don, December 24, 

Whittington and his Cat ; or, Harlequin Jakallum, King of the Cannibal Islands, pantomime, 
by Mr. R, Soutar; Alfred, December 24. 

Valentine and Orson; or, The Queen of Lilies and Gems, and the Knight so Green of the 
Horseshoe Dell, pantomime, by Mr. H. J. Matthews; City of London, December 24. 

Robinson Crusoe; or, Friday and the Fairies, pantomime, by Mr. Henry J. Byron; Covent 
Garden, December 26. 

Grimalkin the Great ; or, Harlequin Puss in Boots and the Miller’s Sons, pantomime, by Mr. 
E, L. Blanchard; Drury Lane, December 26. 

The Frightful Hair, burlesque, by Mr, F. C. Burnand; Haymarket, December 26, 

Humpty Dumpty and Dame Trot and her Cat ; or, The Old Woman from Baby Land and the 
Little Bachelor who Lived by Himself, pantomime, by Messrs. Greenwood and Arden; 
Lyceum, December 26. 

Glitter, comedy, in two acts, by Mr, Gilbert & Beckett; St. James’s, December 26. 

The Gnome King; or, The Fairy of the Silver Mine, extravaganza, by Mr. William Brough; 
Queen’s, December 26. 

Turko the Terrible; or, The Fairy Roses, extravaganza, by Mr. William Brough ; Holborn, Dec. 26, 

Jack and Jill and the Sleeping Beauty; or, Harlequin Humpty Dumpty, pantomime, by Mr. 
R. Soutar; Surrey, December 26. 

‘ Bhlutzherranbhothrum ; or, The Dwarf of the Diamond Dell, pantomime, by Mr, Frederick 
Marchant, Britannia, December 26. 
Tell Tale Tit ; or, Harlequin Dickory Dickory Dock, pantomime; Standard, December 26. 
Bluff King Hal; or, Harlequin Anne Boleyne and the Jolly Miller of the River Dee, 


Mother Goose; or, Harlequin and the Fairy of the Golden Egg, 
Aylmer; Alexandra, December 26. 

Jump a Little Wagtail; or, Harlequin One, Two, Three, and the 
by Mr, J. B. Johnstone; Bower, December 26. 

Fayre Rosamonde ; or, Harlequin Henry the Second, The Monarch, The Mazed Maid, and 
The Made Maize of the Arch Man, pantomime, by Mr. F, C, Burnand; Greenwich, Dec. 26. 

The Marvels of Electricity, spectacular extravaganza; Holborn Amphitheatre, December 28. 


Alew ‘Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES IN 1868. 


— 


ntomime, by Mr. John 


pantomime, by Mr. Nelson Lee; Pavilion, December 26, } 


agic Arrow, pantomime, 


A Merchant's Venture, drama, by Mr. Reginald Moore; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, Feb. 3. 

The Iron Casket; or, the Burning Mountain, drama; Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, 
February 10. 

Jessie the Machine Girl, drama, in four acts; Theatre Royal, Northampton, February 17. 

The Better Angel; or, the Legacy of Wrong, drama, in two acts, by Mr. Wybert Reeve; 
Theatre Royal, South Shields, February 24. 

Annie of Edenside ; or, the Coquette Cured, drama, by Mr. Charles Vynne; Bijou Theatre, 
Carlisle, February 27. 

Aineas ; or, Dido Done, burlesque, by Mr. H. S. Granville; Theatre Royal, Cork, March 2. 

The Professor, farce ; Theatre Royal, Norwich, March 12. 

The Scottish Chiefs, drama, by Mr. Egan; Theatre Royal, Leith, March 12. 

The Haven of Rest; or, A Mother's Love, drama, by Mr. Miller Walker ; Theatre Royal, 
Worksop, March 14, 

The Infanticide ; or, A Trial for Life, drama, by Messrs. W. Travers and Nelson Lee, jun.; Royal 
Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, March 16. 

The Last Cause ; or, the Advocate, drama, in two acts ; Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, Mar. 25. 

Wind and Wave ; or, the Forgotten Trust, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Mr. Reginald 
Moore; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, March 30, 
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Once Upon a Time; or, A Midsummer Night’s Dream in Merrie Sherwood, extravaganza, by 
Mr. F. R. Goodyer; Theatre Royal, Nottingham, April 13, 
Agamemnon and Cassandra; or, the Profit and Loss of Troy, burlesque, by Mr. R. Reece ; 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, April 13. 
Under the Gaslight, an American drama, in five acts ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 20. 
Such 7S “g Mannering, burlesque, by Mr. Strachan, jun. ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
pril 27. 
The Wi ore ions or, The Twin Brothers, drama, by Mr. Beaumont Hughes; Theatre Royal, 
aisley, May 1. 
Elizabeth Storey, the Brave Lass of Haltwhistle, drama, by Mr. Sydney Davis; Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, May 4. 
Lottie’s Love; or, How to Choose a Husband, farce, by Mr. Alfred Davis ; Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Glasgow, May 15. 
Sardanapalus, burlesque, by Mr. H. 8. Granville; Theatre Royal, Limerick, May 15. 
Hearts, Hearts, Hearts ; or, Good and Bad, drama, by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood ; Royal Colosseum 
Theatre, Liverpool, May 25. 
Foul Play, drama, in prologue and five arts, by Messrs. Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault ; 
New Theatre Royal, Leeds, June 1. 
Tam O'Shanter ; or, Tae Brig o’ Doon, extravaganza; Royal Colosseum Theatre and Opera 
House, Glasgow, June 1. 
Among the Breakers, comedy, in two acts, by Mr. J. Brougham; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool, June 6, 
Leah, burlesque ; Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, June 15. 
The Destroyer ; or, Fate's Victim, drama ; Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, June 15. 
Our Lodgers, farce, by Madame Brunner ; Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, June 26. 
Zangride, spectacular drama; Queen’s Theatre, Hull, July 6. 
Quarry Dell, drama, by Mr. J. H. Delafield; Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, July 6. 
The Convict, drama, by Mr. H. Neville; Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, August 3. 
The Bold Recruit, operetta, words by Mr. B. C. Stephenson, music by Mr. Frederick Clay ; 
Theatre Royal, Canterbury, August 4. 
The Golden Harvest, drama, by Mr. G. Bellamy ; Queen’s Theatre, Hull, August 17. 
The Mist Before the Dawn, drama, in three acts; Royal Amphitheatre, Leeds, August 31. 
Ingomar, burlesque, by Mr. G. E. Jeffrey ; Theatre Royal, Douglas, Isle of Man, September 2. 
Rule Britannia; or, England — Every Man to do His Duty, nautical drama; Royal 
Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, September 7. 
Looey Napoleong, farce, by Mr. N. Robinson; Theatre Royal, Dublin, September 12. 
Beautiful for Ever, farce, by Mr. Frederick Hay ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, Sept. 14. 
The Maintop Watch, nautical drama; Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, September 14. 
The Bells of Shandon; or, the Lady of Munster ; a Tale of the River Lee, drama, in four acts; 
Theatre Royal, Dundee, September 21. 
Old Sarum ; or, Hunted to Death by a Woman, drama, by Mr. Alfred James Hough; Theatre, 
Salisbury, September 21. 
Mr. Flimsey’s Family, comedy ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, September 22. 
The Dream of the Whiteboy, drama; Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, September 28, 
Pike o’Callaghan; or, the Irish Patriot, drama, by Mr. Wybert Reeve; Theatre Royal, Scar- 
borough, September 29. 
Stage = ee drama, in three acts, by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
ctober 2. 
Hernani ; m The Double Wrong, drama, by Mr. Charles Osborne; Theatre Royal, Belfast, 
October 5. 
Gold is Nothing—Happiness is All, drama, by Mr. John Levey ; Amphitheatre, Leeds, Oct. 5. 
John Wharton ; or, The Wife of a Liverpool Mechanic, drama, by Miss Mary Fielding ; Queen's 
Theatre, Manchester, October 5. 
Marie — drama, in four acts, by Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson; Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
ctober 12. 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart ; or, The Rising of 1745, melodramatic spectacle, by Mr. James 
Crawford ; Royal Exchange Rooms, Paisley, October 12. 
The Children of the Mist, drama; Royal Exchange Rooms, Paisley, October 26. 
Passion Flowers, drama, by Mr. T. W. Robertson ; Theatre Royal, Hull, October 28. 
Jura; or, The Wild Flower of Mexico, drama; Theatre Royal, Leeds, October 30. 
Millicent, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Williams (of Birmingham); Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham, November 2. 
Right and Wrong ; or, The Dream of Life, drama; Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, Nov. 2. 
Agnes of Bavaria; or, Love and Love's Vision, drama, by Mr. F. Haywell, Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham, November 9. 
Deadly Foes, drama, by Miss Josephine Fiddes ; Theatre Royal, Belfast, November 20. 
Not Such a Fool as He Looks, comedy, in three acts, by Mr. Henry J. Byron ; Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, December 4. 
The Lost Heir, drama, in three acts, by Mr. T, B. Henderson ; Theatre, Kendal, December 7. 
Brought to Light ; or, Watching and Winning, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Mr. T, A. 
Palmer; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, —, 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituarp for 186s. 





Appison, Mr. R., Music Publisher, aged 71, January 17. 

AITKEN, Miss Alice, Vocalist, aged 25, May 21. 

Atmonp, Mrs. Emma (Miss E. Romer), English Opera Singer, aged 54, April 14. 

AnpErRsoNn, Mrs. Caroline Amelia Sophia, wife of the late Mr. W. Anderson, of the Sun 
Music Hall, Knightsbridge, October 31. 

Arxrnson, Mr. John B., Cornet Player, formerly of Astley’s, aged 35, May 8. 

Baryes, Mr. William Augustus, Pantomimist, aged 58, May 17. 

Barnett, Mr. Henry, Provincial Manager, aged 76, September 5. 

Barty, Mr. William, Equestrian Manager, and Proprietor of Astley’s, aged 67, Feb. 7. 

BENJAMIN, Herr, Musician, aged 56, June 20. 

Bentiey, Mrs. Arthur (née Miss Clara Hayward), Danseuse, aged 21, December 4. 

Brrcu-PFerrFer, Madame, Dramatic Authoress and Actress, August 25. 

Buackiz, Mr. Gregory Watt (known as G. W. Blake), late Stage Manager of the Green- 
wich Theatre, aged 39, August 3. 

Bramree, Mr. William, Scenic Artist and Property Man, formerly of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane Theatres, Nov. 23. 

Borron, Mr. George, well known in the theatrical world, aged 48, May 25. 

BonnatrE, Madame, Trapezist, aged 28, August —. 

Boosr, Mr. C., Bandmaster of the Royal Horse Guards, aged 53, August 30. 

Boor, Mrs. Rachel, mother of Miss Sallie Booth (Mrs, J. H. Clynds), aged 55, Oct. 5. 

Branson, Mrs. Margaret, wife of Mr. W. S. Branson, Lessee of the Adelphi Theatre, 
Liverpool, aged 38, November 4. 

Brook, Mr. Joseph, a well-known Yorkshire Vocalist, aged 65, June 11. 

Brookes, Mrs. Moreton, an Actress of great ability, aged 55, June 11. 

Bryant, Mr. John, Comic Singer, aged 30, July 1. 

Buresss, Mr. J., Proprietor of the White Hart Concert Hall, Burslem, aged 40, May 6. 

Burton, Miss Nellie, late of the Lyceum Theatre, aged 19, May 8. 

CameERON, Mr. Donald, a famous Highland Piper, January 7. 

Carey, Mrs. Harriett, wife of Mr. Tom Carey, Comedian and Comic Vocalist, Nov. 19. 

CarmovucuE, Mons., French Dramatist, aged 71, December —. 

CuatonerR, Mr. William, of the London Hall and Circus, Manchester, aged 38, July 22. 

CuapMan, Mr, W., a well-known Amateur Actor at Brighton, aged 68, August —. 

Cuatrers, Mr, Frank, Negro Artist, October 19. 

Cicer, Mons., a celebrated Foreign Scene Painter, August —. 

Cotz, Mr. Jacob, Comic Song Writer, aged 73, December 22. 

CoteMan, Mr. James, Scenic Artist of the Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, Feb. 17. 

Cour, Mr. J. W., Pantomimist of Covent Garden and Lyceum Theatres, Feb. 18. 

CoLins, Miss Laura, a young Actress, of the New Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, Jar. 28. 

Cotiins, Mr. Hubert, Comedian and Pantomimist, June 11. 

Comnz, Mrs. George, a daughter of the great Mrs. Siddons, February 19. 

Cooke, Mrs. M. A., mother of Mr. W. Cooke, late of Astley’s, aged 85, April 15. 

Coorrr, Mrs., a member of a Theatrical Company performing at Graham’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, February 22. 

Coorrr, Mr. William, Actor, of the Theatre Royal, Brighton, aged 67, November 20. 

Coyng, Mr. Joseph Stirling, Dramatic Author, aged 64, July 18. 

CrUvELLI, Mdlle. Marie, sister of the well-known Singe~, Sophie Cruvelli, August —. 

Cruse, Mrs. Annie (née Miss Dashwood), Vocalist, aged 23, October 25. 

Davis, Mrs. Henry (née Miss Nash), of T. R., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 30, April 27. 

Detavieng, Mons. Germain, Dramatic Author, November —. 

Exuis, Mr. Richard George, Comic Vocalist, November 23. 

Fenton, Mr. Harry, of Provincial Theatres and Music Halls, aged 33, August —. 

FirzpatTrick, Miss Emma, the well-known Actress, March —. 

Fores, Mrs. R. (née Miss Bella Brandon), Serio-Comic Vocalist, aged 19, December 10. 

Foster, Mr. Matthew, Leader of the Orchestra in Mr. M. Wardhaugh’s Provincial 
Dramatic Company, aged 43, October —. 

Fraser, Miss Kate, known as the Little Wonder, aged 18, March 14. 

Ganz, Herr Moritz, Solo Violoncellist to the King of Prussia, aged 64, January 22. 

Gargs, Mr. James, Scenic Artist, aged 39, June 30. 

GrogurGan, Mr. Frederick, Professor of Music, aged 28, January 19, 

GipErt, Mr. Henry, Scenic Artist, aged 47, June 19. 

GitpeRt, Mr. William G., Low Comedian, aged 25, October 3. 
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Gites, Mr. John, late Conductor at the Victoria Music Hall, Brierly Hill, March 25. 

Gi1xes, Mr. William, Scenic Artist, of the Royal Albert Theatre, Middlesbro’, March 22. 

Git, Mr. John, formerly a member of the Barnsley Choral Society, aged 50, Nov. —. 

HamMonD, Miss Jessie, a talented Musician, aged 33, September —. 

Hanson, Mr. T., Stage Manager, Alhambra Music Hall, Nottingham, aged 29, August 15. 

Haroxp, Mr. John Danvers, Musician, October 28. 

Harrison, Mr. William, the well-known Tenor Singer, aged 55, November 9. 

Harrison, Mrs. Agnes, mother of the above, aged 87, November 22. 

Hartiey, Mr. Henry, Professor of Music, aged 41, April 11. 

Haworth, Mr. Lawrence, Manager of the Albion Concert Hall, Bury, aged 25, Oct. 13. 

Hxatn, Mr. William, of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, aged 48, Sept. 22. 

Hxtr, Mr. Robert, an Actor well-known on the London and Australian stage, March —. 

Hensuaw, Mr. Thomas H., Professor of Music, aged 87, October 17. 

Hepwortnu, Mr. Joseph, Vocalist, of Barnsley, Yorkshire, January —. 

Hiaceinsorrom, Miss Frances Ann (Fanny Smith), Danseuse; aged 22, March 23. 

Horrox, Mr. John, Proprietor of the Albion Concert Hall, Bury, aged 47, October 9. 

Hivrwitz, Mr. B., Decorator of Theatres, December 24. 

James, Mr. Charles 8., Scenic Artist, of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, aged 35, March 23. 

Jongs, Mr., Conductor of the Band at the Theatre Royal, Bolton, aged 22, July 22. 

Kran, Mr, Charles John, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., the celebrated Actor, aged 57, January 22. 

Kreutzer, Mons. Leon, Musical Composer, October —. 

LacomBE, Mons., one of the company at the Ambigu Comique, Paris, November —. 

Lacy, Mrs. Sarah, widow of the late Mr. Rophino Lacy, Dramatic Author, Feb. 28. 

Lawnztr, Mr. T. T. V., late of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, aged 22, July 14. 

Lexx, Mr. J. Stacey, Comic Song Writer, aged 42, June 13. 

LrGa, Mons., Equestrian, of Belland Myers’s Circus, March 27. 

Loprr, Mr. George, the well-known Musician, July 15. 

Lorp, Mr. William, Pianist, December 18. 

Lover, Mr. Samuel, Dramatic Author, Novelist, and Poet, aged 70, July 6. 

Mark, Dr., Proprietor of a Musical Troupe which performed under the title of Dr. 
Mark and his Little Men,” aged 52, January 2. 

Marston, Miss Beatrice (Trissy), a promising young Actress of the Princess’s Theatre, 
and daughter of the esteemed Actor, Mr. Henry Marston, aged 17, November 4. 

Massot, M. Pierre, many years Ballet Master at the late Her Majesty’s Theatre, Jan. 10. 

May, Mrs. Martha, wife of Mr. H. 8. May, Pianist, January 26. 

Mayuew, Mr. Edward, Manager, Author, Actor, &c., August 24. 

MENKEN, Miss Ada Isaacs, the well-known Actress of Mazeppa, aged 29, August 10. 

Meyrick, Mr. George, of the Liverpool Literary and Dramatic Society, September —. 

Mirxer, Mr. G. H., Dramatic Leader, well known on the Northern Circuit, March 24. 

Mitman, The Very Rey. Henry Hart, Author of the Tragedy of Fazio, aged 77, Sept. 24. 

Moraan, Mrs. Rachel, wife of Mr. Walter Morgan, Clown, aged 38, January 31. 

Movravisr, Madame, the once celebrated Russian Danseuse, October —. 

Morray, Mr. John W., late of Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, aged 30, June 26. 

M‘Harrisz, Mrs. Amelia, wife of Mr. Peter M‘Haflie, Comic Vocalist, October 28. 

O’New, Mr. William, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, aged 34, August 5. 

Patmer, Mr. Thomas, Costumier, late of Mrs. J. F. Saville’s Theatre, St. Mary’s Gate, 
Nottingham, aged 41, January 23. 

Patmer, Mr, John, Wardrobe Keeper for 40 years at Drury Lane, aged 86, October 24. 

Parker, Mrs, Martha Marian, Vocalist, aged 37, May 25. 

Parkin, Mrs. Thomas P., of Mr. Taylor’s Provincial Theatrical Company, May —. 

ParsonaGE, Mr. J., Proprietor of Fleur de Lis Music Hall, Sheffield, aged 34, Sept. 3. 

Prarson, Mr. Alfred, Comedian, Theatre Royal, Oldham, aged 34, December 29, 

Pownxte, Mr. Thomas, the well-known Actor, aged 44, August 26. 

Pratrten, Mr. R. Sidney, the eminent Flute Player, February 10. 

PritcuarD, Mr. John, Tragedian, aged 38, December 24. 

Ray, Mr. Alfred, a member of the Theatrical Company performing at Graham’s Town, 
Cape of Good Hope, February 22. 

Rerve, Mrs. Emma Louisa, relict of Mr. Robert Wardell, formerly of Vauxhall Gardens, 
aged 44, September 26. 

Rerp, Mr. Henry, Armourer at the Princess’s Theatre, aged 65, September 6. 

Reynops, Mr. Ellis, a memter of orchestra at Theatre Royal, Bath, aged 62, Nov. 25. 

Ricuarpson, Mrs. (née Annie Merriton), of Glasgow and Dublin Theatres, ag. 30, Oct. 21. 

Ricumay, Mr. Henry John, late of Victoria Music Hall, Chatham, aged 39, June 2. 

Ripiry, Mr. Joseph, Acrobat, February —. 

Ronexrts, Mrs. Isabel, wife of Mr. Ellis Roberts, Harpist, aged 41, October 29. 
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Ronertson, Miss Kate, Lessee of the Brecon Theatre, Novembor 25. 

Rogerson, Mrs. Anne, wife of Mr. J. Rogerson, sen., Comedian, aged 58, J anuary 26, 

Rottanpd, Mons. Amedee, a well-known French Dramatist, August —. 

Rosstnt, Signor Gioacchino Antonio, the celebrated Composer, aged 76, November 13. 

Ryan, Mr. Desmond, Musical Critic, aged 54, December 7, 

Savrint, Madame (known as Clementina Cazzola), Italian Tragedienne, aged 37, Sept. —. 

Samvet, Mr. Joe, Dramatic and Equestrian Agent, aged 32, July 3. 

Sapo, Signor Antonio, Professor of Music, aged 64, May 6. 

ScuroeDER, Madame, a celebrated German Tragic Actress, aged 87, March —. 

Sepe@wick, Mrs. (mother of Miss Amy Sedgwick, the celebrated Actress), aged 79, Nov. 21. 

Seymour, Mr. Henry, Stage Manager in Mr. Latimer’s Provincial Company, March 4. 

Suearer, Mr, James, Proprietor of the Whitebait Music Hall, Glasgow, March —, 

Srevier, Mrs. Mary Jane, wife of Mr. W. R. Sievier, Comedian, aged 22, July 25. 

Srmpson, Mr. Edward, Proprietor of the Concert Hall, Swinton, near Barnsley, March 21. 

Soargs, Mr. Frank, of the Garrick and Effingham (New East London) ‘Theatres, Jan. 17. 

Srizce, Herr (better known as Stigelli), German Tenor Singer. 

SrockuAvUsEN, Mons., Harpist, October —. 

TaGuiont, Mons. Salvator, father of the celebrated Danseuse of the same name, October 

TempLeton, Mr. William, Comedian and Pantomimist, October 26. 

'Tnrorne, Mr. W. S., formerly of the Princess’s Theatre, Leeds, aged 64, November 9. 

Tuxty, Mr. James H., Musical Director of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, aged 53, Jan. 28. 

VievxtEMps, Madame, wife of the celebrated Violinist, aged 52, Jily —. 

Viner, Mr. Charles Penrucker (better known as Charles Vincent), of the Theatre Royal, 
Melbourne, Australia, aged 45, May 10. 

Vinine, Mrs., formerly of Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, January 20. 

Voy, Mr. Lawrance (Tamborino), Negro Comedian, aged 42, March 30. 

Watsu, Mr. John, Irish Comedian and Dancer, aged 28, October 20. 

Warne, Mr. George, formerly Organist of the Temple Church, aged 71, October 29. 

Wess, Mr. Ernest Henry, youngest son of Mr. Charles Webb, late of Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, aged 16, October 17. 

Wivpicomnug, Mr. Harry, Comedian, aged 55, April 6. 

Wipe, Mr. W. J., formerly Treasurer of the Haymarket Theatre, aged 45, July 2. 

Wootrr, Mr. John Pratt, Dramatic Author, aged 44, September 18. 

Worruineron, Mr. Thomas, Star Diver, aged 25, May 7. 
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Asnton, Mrs. Amelia, wife of Mr. William Ashton, Circus Porformer, New York, Aug. 18. 

Butter, Mr. Pierce J. (father of Mr. Robert Butler), of the American Theatre, New 
York, aged 74, March 5. 

Carieng, Mr. T., Actor, New York, aged 18, May 23. 

Curisty, Mr. George N. (George Harrington), Ethiopian Comedian, N.Y., aged 40, May 12. 

Coorrr, Mrs. Julia Dean, T'ragedienne, New York, aged 37, March 3. 

CoweEtt, Mr. William, Dramatist and Business Manager, Philadelphia, aged 48, Feb. 24. 

Cramer, Mrs. Mary H., Actress, Morrisania, New York, aged 65, May 3v. 

Davis, Mr. William, Actor, St. Louis, July 1. 

Day, Mr. James, Circus Performer, Galveston, Texas, January 21. 

Dineury, Mr. Charles (better known as De Vere), Circus Performer, San Francisco, 
California, July 7. 

Drarer (otherwise Drayton), Mr. Henry, Manager of English Opera, Providence, R.I., 
August 2. 

— Mr. Henry, Jig Dancer, Norfolk, Virginia, September 25. 

Eprson, Mrs. Marian (wife of Mr. George R. Edeson), Comic Vocalist, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, December 8. 

Ernst, Mr. Philip, Musician, Morrisania, New York, aged 76, August 5. 

Fisuer, Mr. John R., Actor, Rochester, New York, May 27. 

Forses, Mr. William C., Actor, Williamsburgh, Long Island, aged 61, April 14. 

Fox, Mrs., wife of Mr. G. L. Fox (of the Olympic Theatre, New York), New Haven, 
Connecticut, September 21. 

GatracuEr, Mr. Henry, Ethiopian Comedian, Philadelphia, aged 38, November 23. 

Grvosty, Mr. B. F., Actor, Houston, Texas, July 7. 

GiBeRt, Mr. Hiram, of the San Francisco Theatres, California, —, —. 
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iLOVER, Mr. Thaddeus B., Dramatic Author, New York, aged 41, November 6. 

Goopmay, Mr. John Spellman, Actor, New York, April 8. 

GoopskEI1, Mr. Comfort, Comedian, Bridgeport, Connecticut, aged 40, February 8. 

GuipicinI, M. Guiseppe, Scenic Artist, New York, January 7. 

Ha-YAH-TA-KEE, Japanese Conjuror, New York, February 8. 

Hanon, Mr. Thomas, Acrobat, Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, aged 32, April 5. 

Haypen, Miss Kate, Danseuse, Louisville, Kentucky, October 28. 

Hower, Mr. W illiam (known as Tommy Pell), Jig Dancer, New York, January 31. 

Iivtcarnson, Mrs. Mary L. (mother of the Hutchinson family of singers), Milford, 
New Haven, aged 83, October —. 

TrEeRD, Miss Alice, Danseuse, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 12. 

JaMIESON, Mr. George, Actor, aged 56, October 3. 

JAMIESON, Mr. W. L., Actor (son of the above), New York, aged 33, November 9. 

Jounson, Mrs. Sarah H. (professionally known as Sally Burnett), New York, May —. 

KEaTHLEY, Miss Kate, the Missouri Giantess, St. Louis, Mobile, July 18. 

Koernor, Mr. Augustus, Pianist, New York, February 26. 

Lacostr, Miss Anna, Actress, New York, aged 20, July 6. 

LaMAREUX, Miss Edith, Danseuse, New Orleans, August —. 

Lepesvr, Mr. John, Manager of the Gaieties Music Hall, Mo., Alabama, aged 35, , June _ 

LowELt, Mr. Reuben (Lessee of the New York Theatre), N Yew Orleans, April 22 

Macartny, Mrs, A. (mother of the late Miss Marian Macarthy), cen ‘aged 80, 
February —, 

Mittwarp, Mr. John, Theatrical Manager, Richmond, Virginia, April 28. 

MrircHE.t, Miss Edith, a favourite American Actress, Bombay, aged 34, January 2. 

M‘Crannin, Mrs, Euphemia, Actress, Boston, aged 31, August 26. 

M‘Creraky, Mr. John (formerly a theatrical manager in the Western States), San Francisco. 

Newcoms, Mr. John D., Advance Agent, Boston, February 25. 

Norton, Mr. John Thompson, Musician, Philadelphia, January 24. 

Prax, Miss Lizette, one of the family of Bell Ringers, Cleveland, Ohio, May 1. 

Prrriz, Mr. William, Actor, Mobile, Alabama, aged 50, March 8. 

Puitites, Mrs. J. B., Actress, Paterson, New Jersey, August 18. 

Porr, Mr. W.C. (husband of Mrs. C. Pope, the actress), Indianapolis, aged 70, June 1. 

Ravet, M. Jaun, Pantomimist, Jeruco, Island of Cuba, March 31. 

Reep, Mrs. Martha (wife of Mr. David Reed), Ethiopian Comedian, N.Y., aged 36, Feb. 27. 

Reep, Miss Flora, Danseuse, Louisville, Kentucky, aged 24, July 22. 

Riemer, Mr. A., Flautist, Montreal, Canada, September 25. 

Ritey, Mr. W. H., Actor and Manager, Indianapolis, February — 

Ronzant, M. Domenico, maitre du ballet, New York, aged 68, February 13. 

Szars, Mr. George W. (well known in the circus and menagerie business as the “ Lion 
King”), Augusta, Illinois, March 28. 

Srrron, Mr. John, Actor, New York, aged 63, September 19. 

Sureips, Mrs. W. D. (formerly of the Marsh troupe of juvenile comedians), Lumberland, 
Sullivan County, New York, aged 21, October 2. 

Surres, Mr. William, a veteran Theatrical Manager, Cincinnati, October 9. 

Snook, Miss Josephine, Danseuse, San Francisco, California, aged 28, January 25. 

Srevenson, Mrs. George (née Miss Mary Ann Gannon), Actress, N.Y., aged 38, Feb. 28. 

Tuompson, Mr. William C., Manager of the Memphis (Tennessee) Theatre, August 10. 

Tuorrr, Mr. Andrew F., Organist, New Bedford, Massachusetts, aged 51, April 19. 

Von Zarpont, Madame Rosina, a German Actress, St. Louis, Mobile, October 11. 

Watcor, Mr. Charles M., sen., Actor, Philadelphia, aged 52, May 13. 

Western, Miss Helen, the well-known Actress, Washington, D. C., aged 25, December 11, 

Wuire, Mr. Felix B., Actor, San Francisco, California, aged 51, February 16. 

Wiper, Mr. Samuel, many years engaged in the equestrian business, New Ipswich, 
New Haven, May 5. 

Wooxpriner, Mr. George B. (formerly manager of an Ethiopian 7’roupe), White Lake, 
Sullivan County, December 7. 

Wvtir, Mr. David B., a member of Richings’s Opera 7'’roupe, Washington, D.C., June 9. 

Zucooxrt, Miss Josephine, Danseuse, Havana, October 30. 


TneatTricat Economy. —The late Richard Russel, Esq., had a renter’s share at Drury Lane 
Theatre, where he used to go almost every evening ; and, notwithstanding his immense fortune, 
his penury was so great, that rather than give a trifle to any of the women who attended in the 
box. lobby, to take care of the great-coats, he used constantly to pledge his for a shilling at a 
pawnbroker’ r's near the Theatre, and redeem it when the performance was over, which cost him 
one halfpenny interest. 
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Wuitrsy—Royal, H. Powell. 
WuitEHAvEN—Royal, M. N. Paumier. 
WIncHEstTER—Royal, 
Winvsor— Royal. 
WotvERrHAMPTON— Royal. 
Worcrster—Royal, J. Rodgers. 
Wootwicn, J. Day. 
YarmoutH—Royal, Mr. M‘Fadyen. 
Yorxe—Royal, J. Coleman. 


voces 
AUSTRALIAN THEATRES. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Sydney— Prince of Wales Opera House— Pro- 
prietor, R. Fitzgerald ; Lessee, Mr. Dind. 
” Victoria — Proprietor, J. Josephson ; 
Closed. 
= Lyceum—Converted into Varieties by 
Mr. Clark. 
Maitland, Newcastle, Bathurst, Goulbourne, 
Lambing Flat, visited occasionally. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Hokitika—Prince of Wales’s Opera House — 
Lessee, J. Bartlett. 
Dunedin—Princess’s—Y roprietor, J. Bird. 
Wellington, Christchurch, Auckland, Nelson, 
visited occasionally. 
QUEENSLAND. 
Brisbane—Victoria Hall—Open occasionally. 
Ipswich, Rockhampton. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Adelaide — Victoria — Proprietor, E. Solomon; 
Lessee, A. Solomon. 
Theatre Royal—Proprietors, Messrs. 
Lagar, Wendt, and Lagar. 
Port Adelaide Theatre—Proprietor, 
G. Coppin ; an opera occasionally. 
TASMANIA. 
Hobart Town—Victoria—Proprietor, T. Lewis. 
Launceston—Theatre Royal—De Dalzel and Co. 
These Theatres are let to speculating or estab- 
lished managers, when they send stars. There 
are other towns, Campbelton, Ross, and Oatlands, 
fit for entertainments. 


” 


” 


VICYORIA. 


Melbourne — Royal — Proprietor, J. Murphy; 
Lessee, A. Kyte; Sub-Lessees, 
Messrs. Harwood, Stewart, Hen- 
nings, and Coppin. 


Duke of Edinburgh — Proprietors, 
Shareholders; Lessees, A Sharing 
Company. 


Princess’s—Proprietor, M. Benjamin ; 
Lessees, Messrs. Coleman and 
Thompson ; open occasjonally. 


a Varieties—Lessee, Mr. De Chapel. 


Ballaarat—Theatre Royal—Proprietor, Mr. Mur- 
ray; Lessees, Messrs. Harwood, Stewart, 
Hennings, and Coppin. 


Sandhurst—New Lyceum—Proprietors, Heffernon 
and Crowley. 


Geelong—Royal—Converted into a brewery. 


Back Creek, Mountain Creek, Tarren- 
gower, Beechworth, Maryboro, Forest 
Creek, Castlemaine, Inglewood, Avoca, 
Daylesford, Red Bank—All these Thea- 
tres are held by the proprietors (publi- 
cans), who grant the use of them to 
licensed travelling companies, accord- 
ing to arrangement. 


** Burton’s” Circus performs in all the colonies. 












ALABAMA. 
Mobile—Roig and MacDonough 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco—Opera House—Sherry Corbyn 
Bush-street Theatre—Barrett and 

McCullough 
Tetlow’s—Mr. Tetlow 
Metropolitan—Stockholders 
Sacramento—Metrepolitan—Rented by the night 
Maryside—Theatre—Rented by the night © 
Stockton—Theatre—Rented by the night 


CONNECTICUT. 
No regular theatres open 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—Theatre—Spaulding and Rapley 
o Opera House—Rented by the night 
GEORGIA. 
Savannah—Theatre—Rented by the night 
Augusta—Theatre—Rented by the night 
Atlanta—Theatre—Rented by the night 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—M ‘Vicker’s—J. H. M‘Vicker 
Opera House—Rented by the night 
Wood's Museum—Frank Aiken 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis—Academy of Music—Wm. Leak 
Metropolitan—Rented by the night 


KANSAS. 


” 


” 


” 
” 


” 


Leavenworth— 


KENTUCKY. 
Louisville—Louisville Theatre—S. B. Duffield 
— of Music—Rented by the 

nigh 
Lextagton—Theatro—Rented by the night 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans—Varieties—William R. Floyd 
St. Charles—Ben. De Bar 
French ae House—Rented by the 
nig! 
Academy of Music—Spaulding and 
Bidwell 


MAINE. 


” 


No regular theatres 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—Holiday-street—John T. Ford 
Front-street—Rented by the night 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
aed Theatre—Junius Brutus Booth, 
un. 
Museum— 
a Atheneum —Trowbridge and 
ch 
Selwyn’s Theatre—J. H. Selwyn 
Theatre Comique—Wentworth and Co. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit—B. Macauley 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis—Opera House—Ben. De Bar 
aricties—Geo. Deagle 
Olympic—Spaulding and Bidwell 
Wilson’s Minstrels—Fred Wilson 
NEBRASKA. 
Omaha—Academy of Music—H. Corri 
NEVADA. 
Virginia City—Rented by the night 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Bowery (New)— Destroyed by fire 


” 


” 
” 


” 
” 
” 


Bowery (Old)—W. B. Freligh 
Wallack’s—Lester Wallack 

Winter Garden—Destroyed by fire 
Barnum’s Museum—Destroyed by fire 


F 
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AMERICAN THEATRES AND MANAGERS. 


Olympic—James Hayes 

Broadway Theatre—Barney Williams 

Stadt German—Hamann 

Niblo’s—Palmer and Jarrett 

Booth’s New Theatre— Edwin Booth 

Wood’s Museum and Theatre—George Wood 

Pike's Opera House—Papa Bateman 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—John Brougham 

San Francisco Minstrels—Birch, Wambold, Ber- 
nard, and Backers 

Kelly and Leon’s Minstrels—E. Kelly and Leon 

Theatre Comique—W hite and Spencer. 

Pastor’s Opera House—Tony Pastor 

American Theatre—Destroyed by fire 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Albany—Academy of Music—Destroyed by fire 
Troy—Opera House—L. H. Everitt 
Rochester—Meech and Carr 
Buffalo—Academy of Music—Meech Brothers 
a Springs—Opera House—Rented by the 

nig 


CITY OF BROOKLYN, LONG ISLAND. 
Park Theatre—Mrs. F. B. Conway 
Academy of Music—Rented by the mee 
Hooley’s Ethiopian Opera House—R. M. Hooley 
Williamsburgh—Minstrel Hall—R. M. Hooley 
NEW JERSEY. 

Newark—Opera House—Rented by the night 
OHIO. 
Costenedl—-HetenshB. E. J. Miles and John 

Allen 
Wood's Theatre—R. E. J. Miles and 
John Allen 
Columbus—Opera House—Rented by the night 
Cleveland—Academy of Music—J. Ellsler 
OREGON. 
Portland Theatre—Rented by the night 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
wana inonhentoey of Music—Rented by the 


Walnut- street—Booth and Clark 
Arch-street—Mrs. John Drew 
Chesnut-street Theatre—Wm. E. 


»” 


” 
” 
” 


nn 

Seventh Street Opera House—Gre- 
gory and Co. 

Carncross and Dixey’s Minstrels— 
Carncross and Dixey 

American Theatre—Robert Fox 

Atlantic Garden—C. Norris and Co. 

Pittburg—Opera House—Henderson and Canning 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
City of Charleston—Rented by the night 
TENNESSEE. 
Nashville—New Theatre—Andy Flynn 
Memphis—Theatre—Mrs. W. C. Thompson 
TEXAS. 
Galveston—Greenwald Brothers 


UTAH. 

Salt Lake City—Brigham Young, proprietor 

VIRGINIA. 
Richmond—Rented by the night 
Norfolk—Opera House—Rented by the night 

WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee—Rented by the night 

CANADA. 

Montreal—Edmund Coles 
Toronto—Royal Lyceum—George Holman 
2 


”» 


” 


»”» 
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PARIS THEATRES. 


ThéAtre Impérial de ’Opéra (Frangais), Director— | Théatre des Fantaisies Parisiennes, Director—M. 


Déjazet, Director—M. Eux*ne Déjazet. 
des Bouffes Parisiens, Director—M. Noriac. 


Champs Elysées), 


Director—M. Montaubry. 
Beaumarchais, Director—M. Daiglemont. 


Director— M. 
Folies St. Germain), Director— 


Eugéne (Délassements 


Comiques), Director—M. Maurice Coste. 
des Menus Plaisirs, Director—M. Gaspari. 


eautés, Director—M. Mernne- 


la Fayette, Director—M. Desmonts. 


Directors—MM. Léon Sari 


M. Emile Perrin Martinet. 

= sip de la Comédie Frangaise, Director 9 
—M. Edouard Thierry. = 

= a de VOpéra-Comique, Director— » des Folies Marigny 
M. De Leuven. 

se si Italien, Director — M. Emile - 
Bagier. » des Folies Dramatiques, 

. ~~ de YOdéon, Director —M. De Moreau-Sainti. 
Chilly. » de Cluny 

- - Lyrique, Director—M. Pasdeloup. M. Larochelle. 

as » du Chatelet, Director — M. » & Prince 

Fischer. 

” » du Prince Impérial, Rue de » 
Malte, Lessee—M. Hostein. » des Nouv 

» du Vaudeville, Director—M. Harmant. ville. 

» des Variétés, Directors—MM. Cogniard 9 

Freres. » de lAthénée, 


du Gymnase, Director—M. Montigny. 


Folies Bergére, Director — Mr. 


et W. Busnach 
des Funambules, Director—M. Poiret. 
Robert Houdin, Director—M. Cleverman. 
Rossini & Passy, Director—M. Montelli. 


Antoine, Director—M. Huber. 
Albert 


a du Palais Royal, Directors—MM. Dor- * 
meuil, Fils, et Plunkett. 9° 
» de la Porte St. Martin, Director—M. 9 Loss 
Raphaél Félix. »  Folies St. 
»» de la Gaité, Director—M. Victor Koning. ’ : 
»»  del'Ambigu-Comique, Director—M. Faille. Boilesve. 
CONCERTS. 


Au Conservatoire (12 yearly), Musical Director— | Société Sainte Cécile, 


M. George Hainl. 


Wekerlin. 


Musical Director —M. 


Au Cirque Napoléon (24 on Sunday afternoons), | Société d’Etudes Musicales, Musical Director— 


Musical Director—M. Pasdeloup. 


Au Cirque du Prince Impérial (24 on Sunday 


afternoons). 


M. Léopold Dancla. 


MUSIQUE DE CHAMBRE. 


Mess. Alard, Franchomme, 


Deledicque, Diemer, et Mdlle. Marie Colin. 
Mess. Maurin, Colblain, Mas, et Valentin Muller. 


Magnin, Trombetta, 


Mess. Armingaud, Jacquard, Ed. Lalo, et Mas. 
Mess. Ch. Lamoureux, Colblain, Adam, et Potncet. 
Mess. De La Nux, Richard Hammer, &c. 


PRINCIPAL CAFES CHANTANTS. 


Alcazar d'Hiver, 
Goubert, Proprietor. 

Eldorado, 4, Boulevard de 
Proprietor. 


Bataclan, Boulevard du Prince Eugene, M. Paris, 


Proprietor. 


Grand Concert Parisien, 37, Faubourg St. Denis, 


M. Domergue, Chef 


Director. 


Faubourg Poissonnitre, M. 


Concert du XIX. Siécle, 77, Rue du Chateau d’Eau, 


Mark Jolly, Musical Director. 


Strasbourg, M. Lorge, 


d@'Orchestre, Musical! Alcazar d’Eté 


CASINOS. 


| Pavillon de l’Horloge 


Concert du Cheval Blanc, Boulevard de Strasbourg. 
Concert de la Gaité, Boulevard Rochechouart. 
Concert de I Alhambra, 21, Faubourg du Temple. 


Pavillon des Horioge | Aux Champs Elysées 


during the summer. 


Casino Cadet, Mabile, Chitean Rouge, Valentino, Waux Hall, Bullier, Jardin de VEtoile, Chalet 


Cirque Napoléon, Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire (Winter) 
Cirque de l’'Impératrice, Champs Elysées (Summer) 


d'Idalie, La Reine Blanche (Montmartre) 
CIRCUSES. 


, &e. 


bat . Eug. Dejean, Director. 


Hippodrome, Avenue d’Eylau (Summer), M. A. Arnault, Director. 
Arénes Athlstiques, Rue le Pelletier, M. Jullian, Proprietor. 


PRINCIPAL PROVINCIAL FRENCH THEATRES AND THETR MANAGERS. 


Amiens, M. Roubaud. 
Arras, M. Steiner Meyran. 
Angers, M. Daiglemont. 
Aix, M. J. B. Bouscarle. 


Bordeaux (Grand Thédtre), M.| _ ,, 


Halanzier. 
” 
Lambert. 
Béziers, M. Terris. 
Bayonne, M. Hermant. 
Bourges, M. Dunoyer. 


Besancon, Mme. Chauloux. a 


Cherbourg, M. Cavé. 
Petit Delamare, 
Cambrai, M. Ch. René. 
Calais, M. Harlé. 
Dijon, M. Markley. 


Douai, M. Steiner Meyran. 
Grenoble, M. Jules Robert. 
Havre Le) (Grand Théatre). 


(ThéAtre Frangais), M. 





| Havre (Le) (ThéAtre Napoleon), 
| _.M. Morenville. 
Lyon, (Grand ThéAtre Impérial), 
| M. D’Herblay. 
(ThéAtre des Célestins), M. 
| D Herblay. 
Lille, M. briet Bertrand. 
Limoges, M. Bessiéres. 
Marseille (Grand Opera), M. Hus- 


son. 
» (Gymnase), M. Bellevaut. 
(Chave), M. Bestagne. 
| Mulhouse, M. Jourdain. 
| Metz, M. Polonus. 
| Montpellier, M. D'Anglés. 
Nantes (Grand 
| Cominges Henry. 
| Nancy, M. Marck. 
| Nimes, M. Allié, 
| Nice ThéAtre 
Avette. 


Théatre), M. 


Frangais), M. 


Nice (ThéAtre Italien), M. San- 

guinetti. 

Niort, M. Ch. Lagrange. 

Orléans, M. Henault Chevalier. 

Reims, M. Blandin. 

Rennes, M. Gilbert David. 

Rouen (3 united theatres), M. 
Bonnesseur. 

La Rochelle, M. Ch. Lagrange. 

* Rochefort, M. Fillon. 

Strasbourg, M. Boigne Mutée. 

St. Etienne, MM. Castare de 
Lamy et Seignet. 

Toulouse (ThéAtre du Capitole), 
M. Henry Cumminge. 

Toulon, M, F. Ludovic. 

Versailles (Grand Théatre). 

(Variétés), M. 
Lemaitre. 

Valenciennes, M. Ch. René, 
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MUSIC HALLS 


ABERDARE—Volunteer, J. Woodcock. 
AccrineTton—Albert, A. Hacking. 

White Horse, Z. Pickles. 

Albion Hotel, F. Maudsley. 
ABERDEEN—Bon Accord, H. Aiston. 
A.prrsHoT—Victory, Albert Steele. 
ArsroatH—Alhambra, M‘Farland. 
AsH¥ForD—Volunteer, J. Moore. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LynE—People’s, W. Revill. 


Old Church Inn, C. Watts. 
Odd Fellows. 

Colosseum. 

Hunter’s Tavern. 


Battzey-Carr (Yorkshire)—Crown Hotel. 


BarnstEY—Atheneum. 
Oxford, J. Wilkinson. 
Surrey, Mrs. S. West. 
Wire Trellis, J. Mirfin. 
BaRkRow-In-FuRNESS— 
Alexandra, R. A. ©. Birkett. 
Canterbury. 
Imperial. 


Imperial Colosseum, Mrs. Shearer. 

Shakspeare, Miss Grey. 

Star, Mrs. Gascoyne. 

Birk ENHEAD— 

Argyle, Messrs. G. Arundale and Co. 

Shakspeare, W. Weeks. 
BrrmineuamM—aAlbion, J. Eales. 

Alhambra, 8. Taylor. 

Barnes’s Royal, T. Barnes. 

Birmingham, Messrs. Judd and Co, 

Crystal Palace, J. Day. 

London Museum, G. Biber. 

Prince of Wales (Birchfield), J. Wright. 

Sea Horse, J. Izon. 

Steam Clock, J. Inshaw. 

St. James’s, John Haines. 
Brrston—Lion Hotel, W. G. Masters. 
Bishop AvcKLAND—Masonic, A. Boyd. 
Buiacksurn—Elephant and Castle Hotel. 

Great Eastern, T. Flannagan, 

Odd Fellows, W. Entwistle. 

Victoria, J. Shorrocks. 
Botron—Museum, J. P. Weston. 

Star, J. Smith. 

Boston—Falcon Hotel, W. Hattersley. 
Braprorp—Express, J. Wearden. 

London, J. Berry. 

Pullan’s, Pullan. 

Turk’s Head, Mrs. H. Jessop. 
Briertey Ho1— 

Town Arms, W. Hawkins. 

Victoria, Addenbrook. 
Bricuouse—Canterbury, W. Sharp. 
BrigHTon— 

Lord Nelson, Hopkins. 
New Oxford, Botham. 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN. 









Bristor—Canterbury, J. M‘Cambridge. 
City, F. C. Owen. 
Avonmouth. 
New Oxford. 

Brompton (Kent)— 

Shepherd and Shepherdess, J. T. Hulls. 
BRoOwNHILLS, near Walsall— 

Station Inn, W. Roberts. 
BurniEy—New Market Inn, J. Sagar. 

Victoria, 8. Dean, 

BurstEeM (Staffordshire) — 

Prince Albert, J. Harding. 

Star, S. Taylor. 

White Hart, L. F. Hooton. 

Foaming Quart, L. Binbridge. 
Burton-on-TRENT— 

Wilson’s, W. H. Wilson. 

Bury (Lancashire)—Albion, J. Horrocks. 

Knowsley. 

Market Inn, G. Hamilton. 
CamBrtpGe—Lamb, F. Parker. 
CaNTERBURY— 

Princess Alexandra, R. Quelch. 
CartisteE—Oxford, McDonald. 
CxuatHamM—Alhambra, J. Morton. 

Barnard’s, D. Barnard. 
CHELTENHAM—St. George’s, J. H. Ryley. 
CuEestrer—Oxford, E. H. Hammond. 
CHESTERFIELD—Grapes, J. Garlick. 

Spa, J. Garlick. 

Rutland, J. Fiddler. 

Crrwe (Cheshire)— Adelphi, J. Steele. 

Oak Farm, W. G. Stuart. 

The Engine, Alf. Giblin. 

Vine Inn, K. Sale. 
Croypon—Gun. 

Coventry—Royal, J. Dell. 

Britannia, J. Eaves. 

Sydenham Palace, R. Higgitt. 
DaBRLiIneTon— 

Royal, J. Macdonald, 
Drat—Duke of York. 

DarweEN (near Blackburn)— 

Co-operative, W. Entwistle. 
Drwssury—Alexandra. 

_Crown Hotel, H. Hirst. 

Dog and Gun, A. Hewett. 

Fleece Inn, F, Brogden. 

Saville Hotel, R. Tempest. 
Drrpy—Grapes, J. Davison. 

Alhambra Vauits, E. Selby. 
Duprey—Barrel, T. Charles. 

Bull’s Head. 

Castle, Mrs. Belton. 

Challingsworth, W. Challingsworth, 

Malt Shovel, C. Wright. 

Mitre, Foster. 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

The Vine, Ellis. 

London Wine Vaults, OC. Hardy. 
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Dover—Clarence, B. Browning. 

Oxford, J. Tapsell. 

Phenix, I. Kemp. 
Dvusiin—Harp, M. Nolan, 

Jude’s Hotel. 

Monster Saloon, Mrs. Connell. 

St. Patrick’s, Lemass. 
DoncastER—Alexandra, Mrs. Cole. 

Duke of York, Dodgson. 

Great Northern, Goldthorpe. 

Oxford, Arundel. 

West-end, Walker. 
Dunprr—Dundee, W. M‘Farland. 
EpinpurGu—Scotia. 

Southminster, H. Levy. 
Eztanp (Yorkshire)— 

Alhambra, C. J. Gelder. 
Fatmovurn—King’s Arms. 
Giascow—Alhambra, J. W. Stone. 

Britannia, J. Brand, 

Royal, D. Brown. 

Scotia, J. 8. Baylis. 

Whitebait, J. Shearer. 
GravEsenp—Victoria, A. Collis. 

Burgess’s, H, Burgess. 

Anchor and Crown. 

Oriental, Jobson. 
GREENWICH — 

Rose and Crown, J. Emmerton. 
Great Brivez—Stork, J. R. Lee. 
GrimsBy— 

Alexandra, F. M. Barber. 

Clark’s, H. Clark. 


Royal, G.Washington & P.W. Sherrat. 


Hatirax— 
Alhambra, W. Buckley. 
Canterbury, G. Crowther. 
Crystal Palace, J. Wearden. 
Malt Shovel, B. Milne. 
Plough Vaults, W. Penny. 
Queen’s Hotel, W. Hanson. 
Stannary, W. Carter. 
Rose Tree, David Holsworth. 
Royal Hotel, Stanfield. 
Harrieroor—People’s, W. Hall. 
Hartieroor (West)—Oxford. 
Palace of Varieties, Bros. Dufour. 
Victoria, W. H. Wright. 
Hantry—Alexandra. 
Alhambra, H. Roe. 
Circus, E. Francis. 
George and Dragon, B. Wright. 
Prince of Wales, T. Fillis. 
Royal Exchange, J. 8. Hughes. 
Harwicu—Railway Tavern, G. Gyles. 


HECKMONDWIKE—Lomas’s, W. B. Lomas. 


Express, J. Wearden. 
Herrrorp—Alhambra, O. Testo. 
HuppErs¥FIzELD— 

Argyle, J. L. Hellawell. 

Cambridge, A. Hoyle. 
Hvrir—Alhambra, ©. H. and J. Hunt, 

Canterbury, Closed. 
Hypr—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 





Itxiry (near Leeds) —Wharfdale, R. Short. 
JARROW-ON-TynE—Royal, T. Holmes. 

Grand, J. Moss. 
KIDDERMINSTER—Eagle. 

Alhambra. 
Kriguiry— Haymarket Hotel, G. Corlass. 

Angel Inn, J. Walsh. 
KrrxGate (near Leeds)—Prince of Wales. 
Lramincron—Royal, W. H. Edwards, 
Lrrps—Angel, John Brooke. 

Horse and Jockey. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Philharmonic. 

Rose and Crown, J. Binks. 

Seven Stars, J. Molineaux. 

Shakspeare, M. Robinson. 

Varieties, C. Thornton. 

Whip Hotel, J. Pearson. 

White Hart, W. Webster. 
LEICESTER— 

Barrel Vaults, Miss M. Cooper. 

Eclipse. 

Horse and Groom, W. Keites. 

Midland, W. Paul. 

Plough. 

Philharmonic, F. W. Coverdale. 

Robin Hood, Croueste and Shelton. 
Lxzrra—Alhambra, C. Millar, 

Royal, J. Scotland, 

Linn’s, G. Linn. 
Lrxcoun—Alhambra, J. Budd. 

Fleur-de-Lis, J. Jibb. 

Oxford, H. Claremont. 
Liverroot—Alhambra (Bootle), J. Hill. 

Alhambra, Harry de Freece, 

Cambridge, E. M. Davis. 

Constellation, J, Cohen. 

Eagle, Levine. 

Farmer’s, Adams, 

Great Eastern, T. Gibbs. 

Humpbrey’s Clock, 8. Taylor. 

Liver, Signor A. Devoto, 

London, W. Bailey. 

Malakoff, D. Lowrey. 

Oxford, B. Walker. 

Parthenon, G. J. Stoll. 

Prince of Wales, J. Lancaster. 

Rotunda, D. Grannell. 

Star, Ambrose, Fineberg, and David. 

Varieties, C. B. Castle, 

Vine, W. F. Naylor. 

Victoria, Hall. 
Loneron (Staffordshire)— 

Borough, 8. Bridgwood. 

Bull’s Head, T. Sanders, 

George and Dragon. 

Horse and Jockey, Blackwell. 

Old Antelope, W. Ratcliffe. , 

People’s, T. Bond. 

. Rose and Crown, Burton, 

Shrewsbury, Mrs. Bioor. 

Star, F. Peplow. 

Sutherland, J. Leese, 

Talbot, G. Locket. 











Lonpon— 
Alhambra Palace, Co, (Limited), 
Arches, Carlo Gatti. 
Bedford. 
Boro’, R. Gear. 
Cambridge, G. 8. Page. 
Canterbury, W. Holland. 
Davey’s, J. Temple. 
Deacon’s, J. Deacon. 
Eastern, J. G. Paterson. 
Evans's, J. Green. 
Forester’s, A. C. Moss. 
Gatti’s, C. and J. Gatti. 


London Pavilion, Loibl & Sonnhammer. 


Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 

M‘Donald’s, J. M‘Donald, jun. 

Metropolitan, E. Winder. 

Middlesex, H. G. Lake, 

Oxford, closed. 

Philharmonic, 8, Adams, 

Prince of Wales, Brothers Price. 

Raglan, H. Hart. 

Regent, R. C. Thornton. 

Royal, J. 8. Sweasey. 

Sam Collins’s, H. Watts. 

Sinclair’s, ©. Sinclair. 

South London, E. Villiers. 

Standard, R. A. Brown. 

Star, Thomas Hayes. 

Sun, E. Williams. 

Trevor, Street. 

Wilton’s, G. Robinson. 

Winchester, R. Preece. 

Aley’s, J. Aley. 

Tomasi, ri Sinclair. 

Eastern Alhambra, R. Fort. 

Golden Eagle, H. Hayward. 

Lord Nelson, E. Gilbert. 

Pantheon, H.S. Lamb. 

Rodney’s Head, T. Turner. 

Royal Oak, Z. Wilcox. 

St. Leonard’s, G. Harwood. 

Seabright Arms, J. Preece. 

Swallow St., H. Cockerell. 

White Swan, J. Tucker. 

Winningale’s, W. Winningale. 

York Minster, T. Backham. 
Macoresrietp—Cross Keys, J. Bailey. 

Park Tavern, 

Royal. 

York Hotel, James Tute. 
Marmstone—Alhambra. 

Australian, Mrs. G. Smith. 

Castle Inn, 8. Price. 

Compasses. 

Marquis of Granby. 

Pheenix, R. J. Farrant. 
Mancurster—Alexandra, E, Garcia. 

Burnby, Mrs. Smith. 

Dog Inn, G. Hardy. 

Grecian, J. Bennett. 

London, Francis Mills and Oo. 
People’s, T, Burton, 
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MANcHESTER—Rising Sun, J. Sutton. 
Shakspeare, Pickford, 
Victoria, F. G. Barratt. 


MarGate—Hall by theSea, Spiersand Pond. 


Maryrort—Waugh’s, R. Waugh. 
Massro’—Old Thatched House. 
Mertuyr—Bird-in-Hand, L, J. Davies. 
MILLGATE—Assembly Room, Lord, 
MIDDLESBOROUGH-ON-TEES— 

Oxford, J. Hutchinson. 

Ship Inn. 

Black Horse, J. Westoby. 
Mor.iry—Alliance, B. H. Worrall. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE— Grainger. 


Oxford, J. Bagnall and W. W. Blakey. 


Victoria, H. Smith. 
NortTHaMpton—Thomas’s, W. Thomas. 
Norwicuh—East of England, A. D, Lane. 

George, W. H. Carter. 

Queen’s, 

Norrinauam—aAlhambra, R. Roche. 
Crown and Cushion, H. Metheringham. 
Durham Ox, G. F. Kerry. 

St. George’s, C. Brown. 
OrpHam—Adelphi, J. Seal. 

Albert, T. Gregson. 

Mumps, W. Sidebottom. 

OxpBury (near Birmingham)— 

King’s Arms, Mellor. 

Red Cow, B. Gibbons. 

Ortxy (Yorkshire)—Mechanics’, J. Brown. 

PaIsLEY—Exchange Rooms, M. Kyle. 

PiymouTH—Eagle Tavern, Ford. 
Exmouth, B. Robarto. 

Oriental, W. G. Goundry. 
PortsmouTH—Britannia. 

South of England, W. Brown. 
Preston—Guild, H. Aspden. 

George, E. Blackoe. 

Royal, E. Lyons. 
Ramse@atE—Philharmonic, Z, Belsey. 

Harp, Mrs, Martin. 

Alexandra, H. Hart. 
Reapine—Standard, A. Ash. 

Rztrorp (South), Notts— 

Odd Fellows, R. Woodruft. 
Rocupate—London, W. Jefferye. 

Nag’s Head. 

RoTHERHAM— 

Old Thatched House, R. Hatfield. 

Victoria,. C. Gill. 

Ruapy—Railway, J. Dukes. 

Runcorn—Seven Stars, T. Abbott. 

Sanp@atE—Alhambra, R. Rigden, 

Satrorp—Lord Nelson, J. Bennett. 

ScarsoroveH—Alexandra, J. Paddock. 
Spa. 

Gmaman Harpour— 

Canterbury, Terry and Wakefield. 
Suerriztp—Alexandra, T. Youdan. 

Alhambra. 

Canterbury, J. M. Alleyne. 

Fleur-de-Lis, Mrs. J. Parsonage. 
London, W. Cooper, 
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SHEFFIELD— | 
Old Tankard, T. Turner. | 
Oxford, E. Parkin. 
Pavilion, T. Jackson. 
South’s, I. South. 
Union, J. Bradley. 

Suerrness—Oxford, J. Morton. 

Su1Etps (North)—George, J. Donald. 

SHIELDs (South)— 

Alhambra, Bagnall and Blakey. 

New Tyne, F. Hall. 
Souturort—Royal, W. Newby. 
SovurHampron—Gordon’s, J. W. Gordon. 
STALEYBRIDGE—People’s Music Hall. 
STANNINGLEY (near Leeds)—Talbot, D. Lax. 
SrockTon-on-TrEes— 

Excelsior, W. Smith. 

Oxford, J. and T. Dufour. 
Stockrort—People’s, W. Revill. 

Red Lion, J. Hague. 
StoKE-vpon-T'rent—Wright’s, B. Wright. 
St. Heten’s—Casino, C. Kudd. 
SUNDERLAND—Hanover, ©. Cartlidge. 

Wear, S. H. Bell. 

Victoria, W. Smith. 

Swinton—Ship Hotel, E. Simpson. 

SwinGcate (York)—Harp, J. Galtress. 

SypENHAM—Talma, W. Smith. 

TunstatL—Duke of Cambridge, J. Burgess. 





Wakerretp—Aihambra, N. Webster. 
Watsart—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 

People’s, 8S, Faulconbridge. 
Watsatt—St. James’s, H, Mills. 

Three Cups, C. Day. 

White Horse, P. Grove. 

West Bromwicu—Exchange, C. Udall. 

Victoria, EK. H. Peplow. 

Zeller’s, J. Zeller. 

WEDNESBURY— 

Green Dragon, T. Maunders. 
WHITEHAVEN— 

Cumberland Tavern, W. Patterson. 
Wittrneton (Durham)— 

Albert, J. Rodgers. 

Wican— 

Theatre Royal, R. Forster and Sons. 
Winpsor— Wellington, A. Wheeler. 
WoLvERHAMPTON—American, Frants, 

Prince of Wales, J. S. Brewster. 

Why-Not, J. Meeson. 


| Woorwice—Canterbury, G. Moreland. 


Ship Hotel, Mrs. Slowman. 
Worcrster—Alhambra, N. Harris. 
Railway Bell, W. 8. Smith. 

Workineaton—Shakspeare. 

YarmMoutn—City of London. 

Yorx—Smith’s, 8. Smith. 
Sand Hill, W. C. Herbert. 


—_—_@———————— 


DRAMATIC INSTITUTIONS. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND.—lInstituted, 1760. Incorporated, 1774. Office—10, 


Lowther Arcade. 


DRURY LANE THEATRICAL FUND.—For the support of Decayed Actors and Actresses, Members 
of H.M. Company of Comedians, their Widows, and Children. Instituted by David Garrick, 1766. 


Incorporated, 1775. Office—27, Great Queen-street, 


Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND.—Instituted, February 16th, 1839. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, January 29th, 1853. For granting permanent pensions to actors, actresses, chorus- 


singers, dancers, pantomimists, and prompters. 


should be addressed. 


Secretary—Mr. Cullenford, Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, and Jasmine Cottage, New Malden, 8.W. 


; to whom it is requested all communications 


DRAMATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MUSICAL SICK FUND ASSOCIATION.—Established, 1855, for 
the purpose of aiding members of the above professions in sickness and distress. Office—34, 


Wellington-street, Strand. 


ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE.—Instituted, July, 1858. Incorporated, June, 1859. To provide 
homes and maintenance to aged and infirm actors and actresses. Office—20, Tavistock-street, 


Covent-garden. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE SICK FUND.—For allowing Weekly Sumsin Sickness. (Established, 1860.) 


DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY, 28, King-street, Covent-garden. Secretary—John Palgrave 


Simpson, Esq. ; Office hours, 2 till 4. 


MUSIC HALL SICK FUND PROVIDENT SOCIETY.—The object of this Association is to afford 
relief to the Members when sick, incapacitated by age or infirmity, or suffering from misfortune or 
death. All persons, of either sex, who shall have been two years in the profession, or whose liveli- 
hood is derived direct from Music Halls, are eligible. Offices—27, Brydges-street, Strand, W.C. 


LIST OF CIRCUSES, AND WHERE 


Royal Amphitheatre, Holborn, London — 
M‘Cullum and Charman. 

Agricultural Hall, Islington, London. Equestrian 
Performances—J ohn and George Sanger. 

Henry and Adams's Circus, Bradford—A. Henry 
and C. Adams | 

Italian Circus, Edinburgh—Signor Quaglieni. | 

Newsome's Circus, Bradford—Newsome. | 

Royal Amphitheatre, Bridge-street, Manchester, 
—Mr. Helswell. 

Alhambra Circus, Bolton—Paplo Fanque. 


LOCATED AT CHRISTMAS, 1868. 


Cirque Variété, Liverpool—Charles Hengler. 

Circus, Carlisle—Swallow and O’Brien. 

Circus, Mary-street, Cork, Ireland—Frederick 
Ginnett. 

Drawing-room Cirque, Dover—William Ginnett. 

Allied Circus, Portsmouth—Powell, Foottit, and 
Clarke. 

Pinders’ Circus, Middlesbro’—J. and G. Pinder. 

Hutchinson and Tayleur’s Circus, Swansea— 
D. Hutchinson and — Tayleur. 

Manley’s Circus, South Shields—Mr. Manley. 

















Alexander, Madame. 
Armytage, Miss Grace. 
Astropp, Miss Maggie. 
Barclay, Miss Marie, 
Barrie, Miss. 
Bedmore, Miss. 
Belmore, Madame, 
Bertini, Madame. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Brougham, Misses. 
Burns, Miss Jessie, 
Cantrell, Miss. 
Chapman, Miss Laura, 
Clarendon, Miss Rose. 
Clayton, Miss Annie. 
Constance, Miss. 
Corri, Miss Nelly. 
De Courcy, Miss Jose- 
phine. 
Donti, Mdlle. 
Elise, Madame. 
Elmer, Miss Edith, 
Falconer, Miss. 
Fenoulhet, Miss, 
Ferris, Miss. 
Fitzhenry, Miss. 
Florence, Miss. 
Fox, Miss E. 
Francis, Miss. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Giles, Miss. 
Glover, Miss Marian. 
Gordon, Miss Grace. 
Green, Miss Lottie. 
Grenville, Miss. 
Grosvenor, Miss Char- 
lotte. 
Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 
Hale, Miss Ellen. 
Hamilton, Miss Blanche. 
Hammond, Miss. 
Harris, Miss Lizzie. 
Harrison, Miss Fanny. 
Henrie, Miss. 
Herminie, Miss Ada. 
Howard, Miss. 
Jolly, Miss. 
Keeling, Miss. 
Kerridge, Miss Emma. 
Lane, > 


Adams, Mr. Wm. Jas. 
Aitken, Mr. Peter. 
Aldridge, Mr. Harry. 
Albert, Mr. F. 
Alexander, Mr. J. C, 
Allen, Mr. Joseph. 
Anderson, Mr. G. H. 
Bagnall, Mr. Samuel. 
Bailey, Mr. WilL 
Baker, Mr. Oscar. 
Baldwin, Mr. Harry. 
Barnes, Mr. Sidney. 
Barnum, Mr. John. 
Barry, Mr. William H. 
Baxter, Mr. Charles. 
Beresford, Mr. aT 
Bevan, Mr. Frederic 











Lauri, Miss C. 
Lotto, Little. 
Losebini, Madame. 
Lucelle, Miss. 

Lyons, Miss Rosa. 
Lyon, Miss. 

M‘Gregor, Miss. 
M‘Gregor, Miss M. 
M‘innes, Miss. 
M‘Mahon, Miss Isabel. 
Murray, Miss Amalia. 
Murray, Miss Kate. 
M‘Namara, Madame. 
Nelson, Miss Rose. 
Nelson, Miss Kate. 
O’Beirne, Miss. 
Pearce, Miss E. 
Pedley, Madame. 
Pleon, Madame. 
Raymond, Miss. 

Read, Miss Ellen. 
Rivers, Miss Kate. 
Robarts, Miss Elise. 
Rogers, Miss Jenny. 
Rosalie, Miss. 

Russell, Miss. 

Santon, Miss Annette. 
Schenning, Mdlle. 
Scott, Miss E. 

Seaford, Miss Selina. 
Somerville, Madame. 
Stanley, Sisters. 
Thompson, Miss. 
Travers, Miss. 
Tremaine, Miss Annie. 
Tressilian, Miss Marie. 
Trippas, Madame, 
Tyrrell, Miss. 
Valckenaere, Madame. 
Vandaleur, Miss. 
Villiers, the Misses. 
Vincent, Miss. 

Ward, Miss Eliza. 
Webster, Miss Fanny. 
Wills, Miss Marie. 
Wood, Miss Nevelle. 
Wood, Miss Ada. 
Woodman, Madame. 
Woodman, Miss Annie. 
Wright, Miss Agues. 







Blewitt, Mr. William. 


Bournley, Mr. Thomas. 
Brian, Mr. J. F. 

Brane, Mr. Walter. 
Breese, Mr. Harry. 
Brookes, Mr. Nat. 
Brown, Mr. Harry. 
Buckley, Mr. John. 
Buckstone, Mr. George. 
Burgess, Mr. Will. 
Busby, Mr. James. 
Butler, Mr. Sam, 
Butler, Mr. W. 
Callingham, Mr. Frede- 


rick. 
Campbell, Mr. Herbert. 
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SENTIMENTAL SINGERS. 








COMIC SINGERS. 
Blanchard, Mr. John. 





Adams, Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. 

Allen, Mr. George. 
Angyalfi, Signor. 
Arthur, Mr. James. 
Ball, Mr. 

Bartell, Mr. 
Bartleman, Mr. T. 
Barrett, Mr. 
Beaumont, Mr. James. 
Belmore, Mr. 

Bellini, Signor. 

Bertini, Mr. 

Brand, Mr. 

Brenner, Mr. Carl. 
Bury, Mons, 

Busfield, Mr. J. 

Byron, Mr. 

Chapman, Mr. G. 
Church, Mr. Henry 
Clarke, Mr. Wyndham. 
Corbett, Mr. Hamilton. 
Corri, Mr. Pat. 

Cott, Mr. 

Coverdale, Mr. Fredck. 
Cooper, Mr. 
D’Almaine, Mr. W. 

De Brenner, Mr. Henry. 
Dickson, Mr. J. D. 
Dyer, Mr. Edwin. 
Dymott, Mr. 

Elliott, Mr. George. 
Evans, Mr. 

Farrant, Mr. 

Fox, Mr. Ernest. 
Freeman, Mr. E, 
Godden, Mr, T. 
Gordon, Mr. Theodore. 
Graham, Mr. Edward, 
Gray, Mr. Stanley. 
Greene, Mr. Robert. 
Gutteridge, Mr. J. 
Hamilton, Mr. W, 
Harland, Mr. 

Henblon, Mr. 

Herbert, Mr. Henry. 
Herman, Mr. F. 
Heywood, Mr. Charles. 
Hotfman, Mr. Bishop. 
Hogan, Mr. 
Hollingsworth, Master. 
Horton, Mr. J. 


Campion, Mr. Harry. 
Carey, Mr. Thomas. 
Carleigh, Mr. Sam. 
Chapman, Mr. George. 
Charles, Mr. Frank. 
Clarke, Mr. Henri, 
Clarke, Mr. F. W. 
Clarke, Mr. Ernee. 
Clements, Mr. Tom. 
Clement, Mr. Charlie. 
Clench, Mr. G. 8. 
Colverd, Mr. Joe. 
Cowley, Mr. C. 

Cox, Mr. Abe. 

Coyne, Mr. Frederick. 
Coombes, Mr. Robert. 
Crayon, Mr. Charles. 


LONDON MUSIC-HALL ARTISTES. 


—— 











Hunter, Mr. 
Husk, Mr. 
Hyams, Mr. Reuben. 
Jacobs, Mr. 

James, Mr. 
Jonghmans, Mr. F. 
Kerridge, Mr, Donald. 
Knowles. Mr. W. 
Lacey, Mr. Gustavus. 
Lascelles, Mr. Rowland. 
Lewendon, Mr. Walter. 
Lingwood, Mr. Charles. 
Loder, Mr. George. 
Loseby, Mr. 

Marler, Mr. 

Marshall, Mr. George. 
Matz, Mr. Charles. 
M‘Davitt, Mr. J. 
Mellon, Mr. Douglas. 
Montague, Mr. William. 
Montague, Mr. F. 
Morris, Mr. 

Orlando, Mr. 

Page, Mr. W. J. 
Percival, Mr. Frank. 
Percy, Mr. Henry. 
Raphon, Mr. Arthur. 
Rayner, Mr. A. 

Read, Mr. Beaumont. 
Reid, Mr. John. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
Richards, Mr. Fred. 
Robden, Mr. 

Saunders, Mr. D. 
Smith, Mr. Fred. 
Stewart, Mr. 

Stuart, Mr. Donald. 

St. Albyn, Mr. Alfred. 
St. Clair, Mr. 

Tivoli, Signor. 
Valentine, Mr. E. 
Walton, Mr. 

Watkins, Mr. Henry. 
Wentworth, Mr. Walter. 
Whitney, Mr. J. 
Whittett, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. St. Clair. 
Williams, Mr. J, W. 
Willis, Mr. 

Wilson, Mr. Edgar. 
Woodman, Mr. Charles. 
Young, Mr. Alfred. 





Critchfield, Mr. William 
Thomas. 
Curtis, Mr. Harry. 
Davies, Mr. Edward D. 
Davis, Mr. Alexander. 
Davis, Mr. J. (Cure, 
Upside Down.) 
Dawson, Mr. Samuel. 
De Voy, Mr. Albert. 
Dixie, Mr. Alf. 
Dolphin, Little. 
Dunbar, Dashing. 
Durden, Mr. Richard, 
Duriah, Mr. 
Edgar, Mr. Ralph. 
Egerton, Mr. Frank, 
Elton, Mr, Harry. 





———— 
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Fairley, Mr. P. G. 


Fancourt, Mr. Thomas. | 


Farrissey, Mr. Feargus. 
Finch, Mr. Frank. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. B. 
Floyd, Mr. Mark. 
Forde, Mr. J. G. 
Foster, Mr. William, 
Foster, Mr. M. P. 

Fox, Mr. Harry. 
Franks, Mr. Sidney. 
Franks, Mr. Edmund. 
Fraser, Mr. Robert. 
Fredericks, Mr. George. 
French, Mr. Fred. 
Friend, Mr. Wilton. 
George, Mr. G. H. 

Gill, Mr. John. 
Glanville, Mr. Alfred. 
Glover, Mr. Fred. 
Goodman, Master. 
Granville, Mr. Fred. 
Grehan, Mr. Samuel. 
Grover, Mr. Russell. 
Haines, Mr. Tom. 
Hales, Mr. Richard. 
Hall, Mr. Frank. 
Hammond, Mr. Edward. 
Hanson, Mr. John. 
Harding, Mr. George. 
Harrison, Mr. Will 
Hart, Master. 
Henderson, Mr. Alfred. 
liodges, Mr. W. J. 
Hoskins, Mr. Ben. 
Hughes, Mr. John. 


Abbott, Miss Annie. 
Adams, Miss Annie, 
Addison, Miss Ada. 
Aldridge, Miss Annie. 
Alford, Miss Emma. 
Alnett, Miss Lizzie. 
Anderson, Miss Annie, 
Annie, The Infant. 
Armstrong, Miss 0. 
Austin, Miss Louie. 
Barnum, Miss. 

Barry, Mrs. W. H. 
Belford, Miss Kitty. 
Belmont, Miss Kate. 
Bella, Miss Kate. 


Bermond, Miss Bea- | 


trice. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Bradley, Miss Nellie. 
Braddon, Miss Annie. 
Brennan, Mrs. 
Brian, Mrs. J. F. 
Bruce, Miss Emma. 
Bruce, Miss Julia. 
Brushfield, Miss Agnes. 
Burns, Miss Jeannie, 
Burns, Miss Kate. 
Byron, Miss Ida. 
Byron, Miss Ada. 
Chambers, Miss Emma. 
Chapman, Miss. 
Charlton, Miss Polly. 
Chatters, Miss Kate. 
Cherry, Miss Lottie. 
Clarendon, Miss. 
Clifton, Miss Kate. 
Clifton, Miss Alice. 
Corri, Miss Nelly. 
Coveney, Miss Harriet. 
Dale, Miss Georgina, 
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} Hyams, Mr. George 
Hollingsworth, Master. 
Jennings, Mr. J. H. 
| Jones, Mr. Charles. 
Jones, Mr. A 

Julian, Mr. W. R. 
King, Mr. W. H. 

King, Mr. R. 

Kirby, Mr. Tom 

Laburnum, Mr. Walter 

Laroche, Mr. Frederick. 
| Layfield, Mr. James. 
Lewis, Mr. George W. 
Leybourne, Mr. George 
Linton, Mr. Guy. 
Liskard, Mr. James W. 
Liston, Mr. Victor. 
Liston, Mr. Harry. 
| Livermore, Mr. 

Lloyd, Mr. John W. 
Lloyd, Mr. Arthur. 
Lloyd, Mr. Delarue. 
Lyons, Mr. D. (Giant.) 
-Maclagan, Mr. Thomas. 
M ‘Dowell, Mr. Joseph. 
Marshall, Mr. J. 
Martin, Mr. David. 
Mason, Mr. Alfred. 
Masters, Mr. Steve. 
Michaels, Master. 
Millburn, Mr. J. H. 
Milner, Mr. Alfred. 
| Montague, Master. 
Montrose, Mr. Harry. 
Morgan, Mr. William H. 
Mosedale, Mr. Edward. 





Moss, Mr. James. 
Munroe, Mr. Harry. 
Munyard, Mr. William. 
Nash, Mr. John. 
Norman, Mr. Charles. 
Ogle, Mr. Fred, 
Oliver, Master 
Phillips, Mr. H. 
Plumpton, Mr. J. 
Poole, Mr. 

Power, Mr. Harry. 
Power, Mr. Fred. 
Prince, Mr. Harry. 
Pymer, Mr. James. 
Randall, Mr. William, 
|} Raymond, Mr. Mark. 
Raymond, Mr. Joe. 
Read, Mr. John 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
Rickards, Mr. Harry. 
Rivers, Mr. Harry. 
Roberts, Mr. Fred. 
Ross, Mr. William G. 
Rowan, Mr. J. H. 
Roxby, Mr. Wilfred. 
Sands, Mr. Chris. 
Sansom, Mr. Charles J. 
Saphrini, Mr. James. 





Saunders, Mr. Edward. 
Seymour, Mr. William. 


Seymour, Mr. George. 
Sherratt, Mr. William. 
Slater, Mr. Chris. 
Sloman, Mr. Charles. 
Stanley, Mr. Charles. 
Stead, Mr. Jas. Henry. 


SERIO-COMIC. 


Davis, Miss Minnie. 

| Dayton, Miss Viola. 

De Brent, Miss Amy. 

| De Lacey, Miss Susan. 

| De Lacey, Miss Marie. 

| Douglas, Miss Jeannie. 

Downing, Miss Adelaide. 

Earle, Miss Annie. 

Fenoulhet, Miss Laura. 

Fisher, Miss Annie. 

Fitzwilliams, Miss M. 

Florence, Miss Rose. 

Franklin, Miss Jenny. 

Fricker, Madame. 

Garland, Miss Nelly. 

Garstone, Miss 

Garthwaite, Miss Fanny. 

| Gillis, Miss Alice. 

| Goddard, Miss Patty. 

Gordon, Miss. 

| Gray, Miss Etty. 
Hamilton, Miss Blanche. 
Harley, Miss Kate. 
Harris, Miss Grace. 
Harrow, Miss Caroline. 
Hartley, Miss Kate. 
Hazelton, Miss Bella. 
Henri, Miss. 

| Herbert, Miss Rose. 
Hill, Miss Jenny. 
Hindle, Miss Annie. 

| Hodges, Miss Lizzie. 

| Horton, Miss Milly. 
Horton, Miss Amy. 

| Irwin, Miss Kathleen. 

| Johnstone, Miss Kate. 
Jullien, Miss Caroline. 
Kerridge, Miss Emma. 

King, Miss Clara. 

| King, Miss Kattie, 





| Latimer, Miss Lydia. 

| Lauri, Miss C. 

| Leicester, Miss Adele. 
Lemure, Miss Lizzie. 
Lee, Miss Ada. 


Le Fay, Miss Emmeline. 


Lotto, Little. 
Lucelle, Miss Clara. 
M‘Guire, Miss Kate. 
M‘Namara, Mrs. 
Macnamara, Miss K. 
Marsden, Miss Kate. 
Maurice, Miss Alice. 

| Mellon, Miss Emily. 

| Melrose, Miss Louie. 
Menken, Miss Laura. 
Meredith, Miss Rose, 
Michelson, Miss 
Montane, Miss Emily. 

| Moon, Miss Nelly. 

| Mortimer, Miss. 
Mowbray, Miss Emma. 
Nelson, Miss. 

| Nightingale, Miss N. 
Oxlee, Miss Harriett. 

| Oxley, Miss Kate. 

| O’Beirne, Miss. 
Pearce, Miss Lizzie. 
Phelps, Miss Clara. 
Phillips, Mrs. F. R. 
Power, Miss Nelly. 
Preston, Miss. 
Purcell, Miss Jessie. 

| Reid, Miss Lizzy. 
Ridgway, Miss Marion. 
Robie, Miss Clara. 
Robson, Miss A. 


Rochester, Miss Jenny. 


Rosalie, Miss Louie. 
| Rushton, Miss Annie, 


| Steele, Mr. Albert. 

| Stephenson, Mr. J. C. 

| St. Albyn, Mr. Alfred. 

| St. Charles, Mr. Harry. 

| Sydney, Mr. Harry. 

| Symonds, Mr. Harry. 

| Symns, Mr. T. K. 

| Taylor, Mr. James. 

| Test, Master. 
Townley, Mr. W. 
Vance, Mr. A. G. 
Vawn, Mr. Welford. 
Walker, Mr. Alfred. 
Wallingford, Mr. F. 
Ware, Mr. George. 

| Warden, Mr. J. W. 

| Webb, Mr. Harry. 

| Webb, Mr. J. J. 

| West, Mr. Harry. 
Westbrook, Mr. G, 
Whitfield, Mr. Harry. 
White, Mr. Fred, 
Wilding, Mr. Edgar. 
Wilkinson, Mr. Marcus, 
Wilkins, Mr. Charles. 
Williams, Sailor. 
Williams, Mr. Frank. 
Willoughby, Mr. Chas. 
Wingett, Mr. Harry. 
Winter, Mr. Tom. 
Woodman, Mr. Charles, 
Wood, Mr. Jerry. 
Wynne, Mr. Johnny. 
Young, Mr. William. 


Sandle, Miss Jessie. 
Sansom, Mrs. C. J. 
Saulan, Miss Eliza. 
Seaford, Miss Selina. 


| Sherrington, Miss Louie. 


Sherville, Miss Minnie. 
Simmons, Miss Ruth. 
Smith, Miss Nelly. 
Smithson, Miss Geor- 
gina. 
Southam, Miss Lizzie, 
Stanley, Miss Ruth. 
Stanley, Miss Kate. 
Stanton, Miss. 
Sylvain, Miss Lizzie. 
Thompson, Miss Bertha 
Lydia. 
Thornton, Miss Emma. 
Tolbin, Miss Ada. 
Tracey, Miss Hetty. 
Travers, Miss. 
Trippas, Madame. 
fudor, Miss Carry. 
Verner, Miss Kate. 
Vernon, Miss Clara. 
Vincent, Miss Laura. 
Wade, Miss Julia. 
Ware, Mrs. George. 
Ward, Miss Eliza. 
Watson, Miss Lizzie. 
West, Miss Emma. 
Weston, Miss Julia. 
Wharton, Miss Jenny. 
Wilton, Miss Emma. 
Williams, Miss Maria, 
Wood, Miss Nelly. 
Wren, Miss Minnie. 
Wright, Miss Agnes. 












IRISH 


| Doolan, Mr. Pat. 
Fannin, Mr. John. 

| Folloy, Mr. Paddy. 

| Gibbons, Mr. Barney. 

| Gilroy, Mr. F 

| Guinness, Mr. EB. 
Hyde, Mr. Paddy. 












Baker, Mr. Harry. 
Clifton, Miss Kate, 
Collins, Mr. P. 
Cowan, Mr. Johnny. 
Coyne, Mr. Thomas. 
Davies, Mr. E. D. 
Dempsey, Mr. G. 












COMIC D 





. and Mrs. H. Aubrey. 
. and Mrs. Austin. 
. and Mrs. Bland. 
. and Mrs. Bousfield. 
. and Mrs. R. A. Brennan. 
. and Mrs. J. F. Brian. 
. and Mrs. Pietro Carle. 
. and Mrs. James Ormonde Collis. 
. and Mrs. Jim Con. 
. and Mrs. Mark Dearlove. 
. and Mrs. Dickens. 
. and Mrs. Harry Duval. 
. and Mrs. Green. 
and Mrs. G. W. Harris. 
. and Mrs. Harrison. 
. and Mrs. Harry Hemfrey. 
. and Mrs. Holland. 
. and Mrs. Mark Johnson. 
ry. and Mrs. Harry Jones. 
. and Mrs. Henry Lee, 
. and Mrs. Fred. Lee. 
. and Mrs. Val. Love. 
. and Mrs. James Miles. 
. Edwin Palmer, 
. W. Randall. 
. Steve Saville, 
. H. Simpson. 
. James Stephens. 
. J. D. Stoner. 
. and Mrs. R. Templeton. 
. and Mrs. J. W. White. 
. D’Almaine and Miss Townley. 
. D’'Auban and Miss D’Auban. 
. Fred Evans and Miss Amy Rosalind. 
. Alfred George and Miss Nelly Glover. 
. George Harding and Miss Lydia Latimer, 
Frank Harley and Miss Rose Ellington. 
. Levite and Miss Jessie Nina. 
. Robert Lloyd and Miss Lizzie Nelson. 
. T. Marney and Miss Minnie Niner. 
. Newman and Miss Mortimer. 
. James and Miss Phillis Murray. 
. Fred. Richardson and Miss Carrie Graham. 
. Harry Rickards and Miss Carrie Tudor. 
. Charles Romaine and Miss Anne Stilliard. 
. John Ryley and Miss Marie Barnum. 

















































Alexander Family. 







Troupe. 






Aurora (Female Globe Runner). | James King. 
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Lowrey, Mr. Dan, 


COMIC TRIOS, QUARTETTES, BALLET COMPANIES, ETC. 
Lupino Family. 


Edwards Family. M ‘Carthy Family. Harry Sandford’s Troupe 
Gilleno Family. ‘ Ricardo Family. Fred. Evans's Troupe. 
Howard and Henrick’s Ballet Vokes Family. Mr. Barnard Sylvestre’s Troupe. 


JUGGLERS, BALANCERS, ETC. 


Beatrice, Miss. Herr Kossak. Oceana. 

Blondin. James Mace (Ancient and Mons. Pedrillo. 

Madame Cashmore. Modern Statuary). Rikiery. 

M. and Madame Christoff, Majilton. Carlos Trower (the African Blon- } 
Daugwau. Don Jose Manoel, din). ! 
Emilie (Running Globe), Signor Morisco. Malle. Victoria. 

Eugene Dherang. | Natator, the Man Frog. 


COMIC. 
| King, Mr. Harry. 







Ryan, Mr. Barney. 

Sellers, Mr. Patrick. 

| Stanton, Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Pat. 
Wood, Mr, Jerry. 


| McHaffie, Mr. P. 

| Mills, Mr. Patrick. 

| Nowlan, Mr. Paddy. 
Ogden, Mr. Nat. 

| Roberts, Mr. Barney. 





UETTISTS. 


Mr. W. Sharpe and Miss Powell. 
Mr. James Webb and Miss Constance. 
Mr. G. V. Wright and Miss Rose Bryce. 
Messrs. Connolley and Willmott. 

Messrs. Fothergill and Summerson. 
Messrs. Harvey and French. 

Messrs. Leggett and Allen. 

Messrs. Harry Lynn and Charles Thompson. 
Messrs. M ‘Carthy and Hales. 

Messrs. M‘Guinness and Stanton. 

Messrs. Malcolm and Vandyke. 

Messrs. Melvin and Stretton. 

Messrs. Mills and Hodges. 

Messrs. Newham and Wilford, 

Messrs. Newman and Francis. 

Messrs. Nickels and Duriah. 

Messrs. Phillips and Preston. 

Messrs. R. Robinson and Teddy M‘Grane. 
Messrs. Fred. Sawyers and Harley Stanley. 
Messrs. Simpson and Johnson. 

Messrs. Harry Webb and A. Danvers. 
Messrs. Wright and Pickard. 

Mrs. and Miss George. 

Misses Carrie and Lizzie Collier. 

Misses Marie Gordon and Laura Fenoulhet. 
Misses Metheringham and Stainforth. 
Misses Emma Webb and Polly Wilson. 
Misses Emma Wilson and Marian Webb. 
Sisters Allwood. 

Sisters Bullen. 

Sisters Dashwood. 

Sisters Ellis. 

Sisters Gifford. 

Sisters Le Brun. 

Sisters Michelson. 

Sisters Osborne and Henri. 

Sisters Venn. 

Sisters Vining. 

Master and Miss Raymond. 

Fred and Fanny Feathers. 

Harry and Etty Holloway. 

Harry and Kattie King. 

Giulio and Marie Penini. 

John and Emma Warde. 

Charles and Emma Warne. 

Fred and Annie Yarnold. 


The D’Aubans and Wardes. 


Brothers and Madame Nemo. 
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NEGRO DELINEATORS. 


Abbott, Mr. Howard. Parker, Mr. Orville. Mr. Will Harris, Son, and Young 


Anderson, Mr. Will. 
Jeaumont, Mr. J. D. 
Brenner, Mr. A. 

Brown, Mr. Christopher. 


Penny, Mr. Richard. 
Percival, Mr. WilL 
Pride, Mr. Sam. 
Ray, Mr. Fox. 


Kirk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langan and Mr. 
Millicent. 

Messrs. Harman, Elston, and 


Brown, Mr. W. 
Brown, Mr. Ted. 
Buckley, Mr. W. 
Church, Mr. H. 
Cleveland, Mr. 
Coleman, Mr. 
Collins, Mr. W. J. 
Copeland, Mr. 


Ray, Mr. Benjamin. Campbell. 

Redden, Mr. Samuel, Mr. and Mrs. J. Miles, and Mr. 
Roberts, Mr. J. Miles Gardner. 

Robson, Mr. Henri. Mr. and Mrs. Ceda. 

Russell, Mr. Barnes. Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hurley. 
Sidney, Mr. Eugene. Mr. and Mrs. St. John. 

Snow, Mr. Edward. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. West. 


——- 


| 


Cox, Mr. Abe. 
Crossling, Mr. Thomas. 
Dales, Mr. Harry. 
Daniels, Mr. 

Dean, Mr. R. 

Deulin, Mr. Paul. 
Dixon, Mr. J. L. 
Gambia, Mr. Richard. 
Gordon, Mr. Tom. 
Grey, Mr. Fred. 
Hall, Mr. 

Hamilton, Mr. 
Handford, Mr. Tom. 
Hardy, Mr. Joseph. 
Hart, Mr. Edward A. 
Hartley, Mr. Joe. 
Howard, Mr. Willie. 
Howe, Mr. Fred. 
Hurley, Mr. Dave. 
Japanese Tommy. 
Kelley, Mr. J. D. 
Langdale, Mr. 
Lindsay, Mr. Louis. 
Lund, Mr. Joseph. 
Mackney, Mr. EK. W. 
Myers, Mr. L. 
Newland, Mr. Sam. 
Owen, Mr. Tom. 
Page, Mr. W. 


Boy. 
Palmyre, Mr. Stephen. 


Southam, Mr. George. Messrs. R. Brookes and L. White. 


Sutheridge, Mr. 
Townsend, Mr. 
Turney, Mr. 
Vincent, Mr. Fred. 
Watson, Mr. Hubert. 


West, Mr. W. (Stump Orator). 


Williams, Jessie. 
Brothers Chirgwine. 
Brothers Dean. 
Brothers Keeling. 
Brothers Lambert. 
Brothers Spence. 
Brothers Seward. 
Brothers Travers. 
Brothers Wills. 
Brothers Wood. 
Alabama Minstrels. 
Broadway Minstrels. 
Court Minstrels. 
D’Alberte Minstrels. 
Dwight's Minstrels. 
Holiand’s Minstrels. 
New American Minstrels. 
Star Christy’s Minstrels. 
Tremont Minstrels. 
Chatters Family. 
Collinette Family. 
Grimmitt Family. 
Sullivan Family. 


Crowther. 


Brown. 


PANTOMIMISTS, 


Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 
Messrs. 


ton. 


Messrs. 
Palmer, Mr., and the Clipper | Mr. and Mrs. Carroll and Young | eee 
| Messrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coleman and Will | Messrs. 
Messrs. 


Brown and Son. 
Churchill and Crabtree. 
Cobb and East. 
Diamond and Bryant, 
Diey and Kelley. 
Duriah and Warde. 
Edgar and Howie. 
Fleury and Wood. 
FredGray & G. Southam. 
Guest and Vincent. 
Hall and Roberts. 
Harcourt and Daniels. 
Hawkins and Binnion. 
Herbert and Holmes. 
Hildebrandt & Ormond. 
Hilda and Bertram. 
Lambert and Martin. 
Lawson and Garto. 
Leon and Rouse. 
Martin and Conway. 
Manning and Spundley. 
D. Moore and Son, 
Orkins and Bell. 

Ben Ray and Sens. 
Redden and Howard. 
Snape and Gulliver. 

A. Stephens and D. Bar- 


Thomas and Pritchard. 
Tudor and Barnes. 
Vennimore and Doyle. 
8. de Voy and Whiteley. 
Williamson and Craven. 


Andrews, C. Garrett, J. | Louis, M. Simpson. 
Beckenham, J. Gellini, J. | Lovell, Tom. Towers, J. 
Croueste, H. Henirg, Paul. Matthews, J. Vincent, H. 
D’Auban, John. Jones, W. Meyers, J. Walton Family. 
Evans, Fred. Warde, John. 
Forrest Family. Lamb, T. (Female Clown). Wright, C. 


ES LE OT TR oe ero 


ree 


Kitchen, R. | Silvain, Madame 


WIZARDS, VENTRILOQUISTS, ETC. 


Alexander, Mr. J. W. 
Bevani, Signor. 

Barto, Professor. 
Burman, Mr. Firbank. 
Cavalho, Miss Flora. 
Clyde, Miss Grace. 
Davies, Mr. E. D. 
De Vere, Professor. 


Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. James Doughty. 
Mr. Dan Rice. 

Mr. Etherington. 


Devono, Professor. 
Douglas, Professor. 
Hengler, Mr. Alfred. 
Hilton, Professor W. 
Jester, Mr. G. W. 
King, Mr. James. 
Laurent, Mr. W. J. 
Logrenia, Professor. 


Mr. Franconi. 
Mr. Henriquez. 
Mr. Jem Moffatt. 
Mr. Peterson. 


Phillips, Mr. F. R. 
Roletti, Professor. 
Schulze, Herr. 

Stodare, Mr. Alfred. 
Susman, Herr. 

Verone, Mons. Louis. 
Young, Mr. Wellington. 


DOG AND MONKEY TROUPES. 


Mr. Samwells. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emmett. 
Mons. Stephano, 
Mile. Gertrude. 
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Austin, Mdlle. Esther. 
Baggott, Juvenile Skate Dancer. 
Boulet, Malle. 
Bennett, Miss Amy. 
Burton, Mr. Charles. 
Carle, Miss Lillie. 
Cerito, Madame. 
Claremont, Miss Annie, 
Collier, Miss Carrie. 
Corge, M. Eugene, 
Davis, Miss Lilly. 

De Brent, Miss Rebecca. 
Donti, Signor. 
Duvernay, Sisters. 
Elise, Miss Emma. 
Elliston, Miss Louisa. 
Estra, Madame. 

Espira, Don. 

Eugene, Don Francis. 
Fabia, Miss Flora. 
Finette, Mdlle. 
Florence, Miss. 

Forbes, Brothers. 
Fredericks, Miss, 

Giles, Miss. 


DANCERS. 


Grainger, Misses. 
Hendric, Miss Emily. 
Howard, Sisters. 

La Petit Taglioni. 
Lee, Miss L. 

Louis, Mons. 

Lucelle, Sisters. 
Marion, Miss Adele. 
Mazoni, Mdlle. 
Media, Malle. 
Melville, Mr. and Mrs. 
Miles, Miss Polly. 
Mordini, Signor. 
M‘Donald, Miss Flora. 
Nathan, Miss Rose. 
Newham, Miss Alice. 
O'Neill, Mr. J. 
Ormond, Mr. W. 
Pitteri, Mdlle. 
Ramsden, Madame. 
Raymond, Mr. 
Richards, Herr. 
Ricketts, Mr. J. 
Rose, Miss Sophie. 
Shepherd, Miss Sarah. 


Smithers, Miss Louise. 
Smithers, Miss Marie. 
Symms, Miss Lizzie. 
Tibbitts, Sisters, 

Vestris, Mr. 

Waite, Mr. W. 

Wilson, Miss. 

Wood, Miss L. 

D’Alberte Family. 

Brothers and Sisters Kiralfy. 
Walton Family. 

M. Chapino’s Juvenile Ballet 


Troupe. , 
Miss Lizzie Gilbert’s Ballet 


Troupe. 
Louis and Ozmond’s Ballet 
Troupe. 
Mr. Elliott and Mdlle. Frederica, 
Skate Dancers. 
Master Wilding, Skate Dancer. 
Mr. Fred Evans’ Ballet Troupe. 
Laffer and Mannering’s Ballet 


Troupe. 
Mdlle. Colonna’s Ballet Troupe. 


GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS. 


Adair. Leroni. 
zzi, Mons. 


Albrecht. 
Alvantee. 
Arato. Majilton. 
Atheya, Mons. Manolei. 
Avolo. 

Beaurard. 

Beronski. 

Beuri, Mons. 

Bond, Jean. 


Castellotti. 
Curtis, Professor. 
Datallie. 
Deani, Herr. 
Derhang. 
Devani. 
El Chico Humel. Sharp. 

i Shirley. 

Silvani. 


Preskou. 


Secundi. 


La Pierre (one-legged). 
Airec. Leopold, Mons. 
Louis, Mons, 
Macarte, 8. 


Perrier, Mons. 
Politsky, Signor. 


Price, Jean. 


Sextillian. 


Brothers Culleen. 
Brothers Eugenard. 
Brothers Evaldi. 
Brothers Francesco. 
Brothers French. 
Brothers Gazzara. 
Brothers Girards. 
Brothers Hamilton. 
Brothers Jenkins. 
Brothers Kolcano. 
Brothers Leonie. 
Brothers Leopold. 
Brothers Mario. 
Brothers Martello. 
Brothers Nemo. 
Brothers Orlando. 
Brothers Palmer. 
Brothers Pentland. 
Brothers Potter. 
Brothers Ridgeway. 
Brothers Ridley. 
Brothers Roussillon. 
Brothers Stonettes. 


Sylvester (the Charmed | Brothers Victorelli. 


Monster). 
St. Leon, Alfred. 
Theodore. 
Tournaire. 


Etherdo. 

Eugene. 

Eurardo. 

Franklin, H. 
Geraldine, Madame, 
Hemmings. 

Hornia. 

Hotine, Professor. 


Verrecke. 


Johnson, Sam. 


Kellino. 
Kempe. 
King, James. 


Vidal, Herr. 


Willio. 
Brothers Arlotte. 
Brothers Atrato. 
Jeveni. Brothers Bale. 
Brothers Kecona. 
Juan. Brothers Bellinoes. 
Kalu. Brothers Billings. 
Brothers Brezelli. 
Brothers Caplene. 
Brothers Carlo. 


| Brothers Voltaire. 


Brothers Warne. 
Sisters Nathalie, 
Boorne Family. 
Chantreli Wamily. 
Crosby Family. 
Delevanti Family. 
Derschong Family. 
Dusoni Family. 
Echasse Family. 
Etoile Family. 
Fillis Family. 
Forrest Fumily. 
Fritz Family. 
Gilleno Family. 


Gregory Family. 





Hicken Family. 
Hogini Family. 
Huline Family. 
Lockhart Family. 
Lorenzo Family. 
Marcelle Family. 
Martinette Family. 
Matthews Family. 
Ricardo Family. 
Rolandi Family. 
Ross Family. 
Watkin Family. 
Zamezou Family. 
Abdallah and Hassam 
(Arabs). 
Almonte, Delavanti, 
and Delavanti. 
Athya, Pera, and Test. 
Berry, Leach, and Nice. 
Clevori and Permane. 
Coutellier and Ellis. 
De Jean and Pasta. 
Elliott and Sons. 
Etherdo and Sons. 
Farini and Son. 
Faust and Hector. 
Jean and Victor. 
Kellino and Richarde. 
Parelli and Costello. 
and Madame 


t. 

Mons. and Madam El- 
blin and Son. 

Madame and the Bro- 
thers Frantz. 

Mr. Alfred and Miss 
Finch. 

M. Paulo and Malle. 
Caroline. 

Mr. and Mrs. Senyah. 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


Argyll oe Windmill-street, opened Oct. 18, | Caldwell’s, 83, Dean-street, opened room for 

Dancing, 1840. Removed to Stores, formerly 
St. Patrick's School, 19, 20, and 21, Dean- 
street, 1845. Rebuilt do. 1850. 


National Assembly Kooms, Holborn, opened 
Dec. 17, 1846. 
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LittatnLfvee LIN DTLAWN: 


La Scata (Piazza della Scala No. 12), built on the site of the church and convent of St, 
Maria della Scala, which were erected by the wife of Bernabd Visconti, a descendant df 
the Scala family of Verona. Hence the name of Scala; and not, as many have supposed, 
from the musical scale. The theatre is dedicated to the representation of operas, ballet, 
and balls. It was designed by Piermarini, and is the largest theatre in Europe, as a vast 
number of singers have unfortunately found to their cost. It was opened to the public 
in 1778 by a large number of subscribers, who retain a right of property in the boxes, 
The length, including the stage, is 100 and the breadth 57 metres. There are 195 boxes, 
in six tiers, and a gallery. The stalls and pit will seat about 1,000 persons, and the 
orchestra is composed of 100 instrumentalists. When full the theatre contains nearly 
4,000 persons. In the year 1867 the Government withdrew the grant they had originally 
allowed of 300,000 francs, and consequently a subscription is raised by the municipality in 
order to enable the Impresario to open the theatre for a limited season, commencing with 
the Carnival at Christmas. There are rooms in the front of the theatre called Ridotto, 
which are elegantly furnished and used for concerts. The theatre is adorned by works of 
the celebrated artists, Hayez, Perego, Vaccani, and Levati. The large candelabra, designed 
by Giacinto Ottino of Turin, contains 400 jets of gas, but is more an obstacle than an 
ornament. The Faccidta (or front) is exceedingly unimposing, and for elegance and beauty 
of design very inferior to the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

TEATRO REG10, ALLA CANOBBIANA (Via Larga No. 14).—This theatre was built in 1779 
by the subscribers who caused La Scala to be erected in 1778. It is on the site of the old 
schools built by P. Canobbio, and from which the name is derived. It has five tiers of 
private boxes, stalls, and commodious pit and gallery, and, after La Scala, is the finest 
theatre in Milan. Performances of opera are given in the spring, and of comedy and 
ballet during the Carnival at Christmas. There is a covered archway across the Via 
Rastrelli, which affords a communication from the Palazzo Reale (Royal Palace) of King 
Victor Emmanuel. 

Teatro CarcANO (Corso di Porta Romana), built in 1801 by the Marquis Carcano, from 
whom it takes its name. Some of the most celebrated singers ever heard made their 
first appearance here. It has five tiers of private boxes, with large pit and gallery. The 
season is generally in the autump, when the most popular operas are given. La Scala has 
very frequently been called the “‘ Grave of Artists,” and the Carcano the ‘Cradle of 
Artists.” For its size, it is without any exception the most harmonic theatre in 
Milan. 

TratRO Rk (Via Silvio Pellico) is rather small, but patronised by the Milanese aristocracy. 
Exceedingly good Italian dramatic companies appear here during the year, and in the 
spring a French dramatic company. There are 58 private boxes, a commodious pit, and 
small gallery or amphitheatre, the seats of which are stuffed. The entrances to the gallery 
are by the private box staircases. 

Teatro Fossati (Porta Garibaldi), a very spacious theatre, with sixteen private boxes, 
three tiers of public boxes, one row of stalls, and very large pit and gallery. The per- 
formances comprise drama and farce. The company is exceedingly good, as also all 
appointments. The prices of admission very moderate—viz., from 25 centesimi upwards, 
One especial charm respecting the management of this theatre is, the performances are 
of a proper and consistent length, commencing at 7.30, and invariably terminating at 
half-past ten o’clock. 

TraTRO Santa RapEGonDA (Via St. Radegonda), a small but elegant theatre, devoted to 
the performances of French and Italian opera buffa. In September last a French company 
were engaged to represent the works of the popular composer Offenbach. They commenced 
with La Grande Duchesse, which unfortunately proved so unattractive with the Milanese 

yublic that, after a few performances, the season was very suddenly brought to a close, 
= the months of November and December an exceedingly clever Italian Opera Buffa 
company appeared, and were deservedly successful. ‘The theatre has three tiers, containing 
65 private boxes, three rows of stalls, pit, and gallery; the prices of admission ranging 
from 50 centesimi to 6 and 8 francs. 

Nuovo Teatro Re (Porta Ticinese), a large and commodious theatre, chiefly patronised 
by the middle classes. The performances comprise sensational drama, musical interlude, 
and farce. The company appear to be vastly intelligent and painstaking ; but as they one 
and all perform in the Piedmontese dialect, their language is about as easy to comprehend 
as that of the Japanese Jugglers who appeared last year at the Floral Hall, Covent- 
garden. Smoking is allowed in all parts of the theatre, and to those who do not indulge 
in the luxury of the “fragrant weed” it becomes excessively disagreeable, especially as 
the Milanese Manillas are not of the mildest manufacture. The prices are very moderate, 
viz., from 25 centesimi to three francs. The curtain at this theatre rises at eight, and the 
performances terminate before eleven. 

Teatro CINISELLI (al Foro Bonaparte).—Built entirely of wood. The auditorium is of 
a circular shape, and much better adapted for a circus than the purposes for which it is 
used—viz., Italian comedies, operas, and ballets. It is only opened during the summer. 
Several of Verdi’s popular operas were given in the months of August, September, and 
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October, including I Masnadieri, I due Foscari, Un Ballo in Maschera, Il Trovatore, &e., 
&c. The orchestra and chorus number 80 persons, The prices of admission vary from 
75 centesimi to 6 francs. The ballets are generally the chief attraction at this theatre. 

GRANDE IppopROMO (al Foro Bonaparte, gia vecchio Mercato).—A wooden building, and 
the auditorium perfectly square. Various companies—equestrian, gymnastic, and panto- 
minic—appear at this theatre during the year, but are better patronised in the summer tin 
in the winter. There is but one tier of boxes, capable of holding 400 persons ; the gallery, 600 ; 
and the pit (as at the Ciniselli), which has no floor excepting the bare earth, 1,000. 
The performances are generally of a very inferior description, as also the orchestra (com- 
posed of ten wind instruments and a monster drum), whose execution of the requisite music 
is sad indeed. 

TEATRO STADERA (Porta Venezia).—This theatre is situated in the best thoroughfare, 
which is a continuation of the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. The auditorium is circular, 
similar to the Ciniselli. There are fourteen private boxes; pit, capable of helding 1,500 ; 
and a very spacious gallery. Melodrama is the chief feature at this theatre, and one of 
the most sensational of the repertory is generally produced on Sunday, to the great delight of 
the lower class, who, regardless of the inconvenience, are literally packed as close as figs, and 
endure five long acts,accompanied by mournful music, with patient and cheerful resigna- 
=e The performance commences at six o’clock and terminates at ten. Prices exceedingly 
moderate. 

Teatro SAN Srmone (Via di S. Simone, Porta Ticinese).—A small, narrow theatre, ele- 
gantly decorated in white and gold. The performances consist of historical drama and 
pantomimic ballet, portrayed by a company of marionettes, who are very ingeniously 
worked, and invariably give more satisfaction in the latter than in the former part of the 
entertainment. 

Teatro Franpo perro GerRotaMmo (Via Palazzo di Giustizia) is devoted, as at San 
Simone, to marionettes, and to entertainments of a similar description, but the appoint- 
ments, dresses, and scenery are very superior. ‘The theatre, although by far the smallest in 
Milan, is most elegant, and handsomely decorated. The season generally commences in 
November, and is liberally patronised by the éJite of Milan. 

Teatro DiuRNO DELLA COMMENDA (Porta Romana).—This theatre, which is of a 
circular form, and similar to the Ciniselli, was originally built entirely of wood, in 1830, for 
equestrian representations. In 1832, it was enclosed with substantial brick walls, but is roof- 
less to this day, excepting the stage portion, which has only lately been covered. Comedies 
and dramas now form the usual entertainments. The regular season commences in April 
and terminates at Michaelmas. There are fourteen private boxes, the prices for which are 
two and four francs; the pit, forty-five centesimi ; first tier of boxes, sixty-five centesimi ; 
and the second tier, thirty centesimi. 

TEATRO DEI Fito-Drammatici (Via Filo-Drammatici, Piazza della Scala).—Originally a 
church, but during the French Republic, in 1700, was converted tuto a theatre. It is now 
an academy, devoted solely to amateurs and would-be actors, and supported by a Society, 
the members of which pay an entrance fee of 250 francs, and also 105 francs annually to a 
fund for defraying the necessary expenses of thirty representations, which are given during 
the season, commencing in December and terminating in July. There are three tiers of 
boxes, and the pit is converted into stalls. Every seat throughout the theatre is numbered. 
The performances (which are fortunately private) take place every Friday, when each 
** sood-natured ” member is entitled to five tickets of admission, distributed in various 
parts of the house. The’ entertainments are far from edifying or amusing, for, in many 
instances, the youthful aspirants (with very awkward deportment) struggle at intervals most 
painfully for the words. The prompter (from the centre of the stage) is distinctly heard 
reading each part from beginning to end; consequently, the drama is conveyed te you twice 
over, the effect of which is wearying and depressing in the extreme. A new theatre (or, 
more properly speaking, hall) is built in the Via Palermo for a similar purpose as that of 
the Filo-Drammutici, and is expected to be opened in the spring of 1869, 





BERLIN THEEATRES. 





Kénigliches Hoftheater ; Governor—Freiherr von ee Theater ; Director—Mr. Arthur Wol- 
Hilsen. tersdorff. 

Friederich Wilhelm Theater ; Director—Mr. F, W. | Callenbach’s Vaudeville Theater; Director—Mr. 
Deichmann. Carli Callenbach. 

Wallner Theater ; Director—Mr. Franz Wallner. | Vorstiidtliches Theater; Directrice—Mrs. Julie 

Victoria Theater ; Director—Mr. R. Cérf. Griibert. 

Kroll’s Theater ; Director—Mr. T. C. Engel. 


How To Prevent A THEATRICAL Pantc.—The facetious Joe Hail (the original Lockit in - 
The Beggars’ Opera), in the year 1739, when the scene-room at Covent Garden was on fire, 
and the audience greatly alarmed, was ordered by Rich, the manager, to run on the stage 
and explain the matter, which honest Joe did in the following extraordinary address :— 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, for heaven’s sake, don’t be frightened—don’t stir—keep your 
seats—the fire is almost extinguished—but if it was not, we have a reservoir of one hundred 


hogsheads of water over your heads, that would drown you all in a few minutes,” [Zzité 
JOE. 
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MEMORABLE MANAGEMENTS AND THEATRICAL OCCURRENCES. 


In September, 1810, the metropolis was entirely without a regular theatre, Covent 
Garden, and the Lyceum, with Sheridan’s company from Drury Lane, being closed. 


The late Mr. William Farren opened the Olympic Theatre, September 2nd, 1850, with a 
drama called The Daughter of the Stars, anda burlesque entitled The Princesses in the Tower, 
His lesseeship of the Olympic terminated September 22nd, 1853, 


Madame Vestris commenced her memorable management of the Olympic Theatre, Monday, 
January 3rd, 1831, with an historical drama called Mary Queen of Scots, the extravaganza 
of Olympic Revels, the farce of The Little Jockey, in which Miss Foote appeared, and a 
burletta called Clarissa Harlowe. Her management terminated May 3lst, 1839. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews (Madame Vestris) opened Covent Garden Theatre, Mon- 


day, September 30, 1839, with Arne’s opera of Artaxerxes. Their third and last season 
was brought to a close, April 30th, 1842. 


In August, 1850, Mr. Charles Kean, in partnership with Mr. Keeley, entered on a lease 
for two years of the Princess’s Theatre. The first season commenced on the 28th of September, 
1850, and an uninterrupted campaign of thirteen months was terminated on the 17th of 
October, 1851. On the 22nd of November, 1851, the Princess’s was re-opened under the sole 
direction of Mr. Charles Kean. The last night of his management was Monday, the 29th 
of August, 1859, when Henry the Eighth was performed, and the receipts amounted to £306, 
the largest sum ever received at the doors of this theatre on one night. 

Mr. Charles Mathews’s lesseeship of the Lyceum commenced in October, 1847, and 
terminated in March, 1855, 


Mr. Macready commenced his management of Covent Garden Theatre, September 30th, 
1837, and closed his lesseeship, Tuesday, July 16th, 1839. His first night as lessee of Drury 
Lane was December 27th, 1841, and the last night of his management was June 13th, 1843. 


Mr. Buckstone commenced his lesseeship of the Haymarket, March 28th, 1853. 


There were promenade concerts at the Lyceum, commencing September 28th, 1840, and 
at Drury Lane, October 8th, and at Princess’s, September 30th, of the same year. 


The last night of Mr. Rouse’s management of the Grecian Saloon was March 21st, 1851, 
after which Mr. Conquest became proprietor. 


Mr. Fechter commenced his management of the Lyceum, with The Duke’s Motto, January 


10th, 1863. The last night of his management was November 16th, 1867, when he per- 
formed Hamlet. 


Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood commenced their memorable “legitimate” campaign at 
Sadler’s Wells, May 27th, 1844, when the season opened with Macbeth. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Greenwood, Mr. Phelps became sole lessee, opening the theatre, September 8th, 
1860, with As You Like It. Mr. Phelps was succeeded by Mr. Robert Edgar, the theatre 
thus opening “under the direction of Miss Marrictt,” in September, 1863, 


Mr. George Vining commenced his management of the Princess’s Theatre, Wednesday, 
May 27th, 1863, with a drama adapted from the French, called Court and Camp. 


The first night of Mr. E. T. Smith’s lesseeship of Drury Lane was December 27th, 1852, 
when the theatre opened with Fitzball’s drama of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the pantomime of 
Harlequin Hudibras, In the autumn of 1862 Mr. E. T. Smith disposed of the remainder of 
his lease to Mr. Edmund Falconer, who opened the theatre as ‘sole lessee and manager,” 
December 26th, 1862, with a comic drama entitled Next of Kin, and the pantomime of Little 
Goody Two Shoes ; or, Harlequin and Cock Robin. On September 12th, 1863, Drury Lane 
re-opened under the joint lesseeship of Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton, with Mr. Edward 
Falconer’s comedy of Nature’s Above Art, and the farce of A Day Well Spent. On Saturday, 
September 22nd, 1866, Drury Lane was opened under the sole lesseeship of Mr. Chatterton, 
with the play of King John, and The Comedy of Errors. 


Mr, and Mrs. Charles Kean, accompanied by Miss Chapman, Mr, G. Everett, and Mr. 
J. F. Cathcart, sailed from Liverpool, July 6th, 1863, for Australia. First appearance in 
Melbourne, October 10th, 1863. Last night in Australia, July 4th, 1864. Sailed from 
Sidney, July 9th, 1864, reached San Francisco, in California, on the Ist October, 1864. 
First appearance at San Francisco, October 8th, 1864. First appearance at Vancouver 
Tsland, roca eh 12th, 1864. Last appearance at Vancouver Island, December 2lst, 
1864, Last appearance in California, February Ist, 1865. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
gave an entertainment consisting of readings and recitations from Shakspeare and other 
poets at the Cabildo, on the Isthmus of Panama, on the 20th of February, 1865, at which 
slace ‘* the audience were requested to supply their own seats,” there being no sittings fixed 
in the hall. They also gave readings and recitations at Kingston, Jamaica, in the West 
Indies, on the 2nd, 4th, and 9th of March, 1865, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s farewell 
visit to America commenced in New York on the 26th of April, 1865, and their last night 
there was on the 16th of a 1866. First night in England after Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean’s tour round the world was at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on the 2nd May, 1866. 
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Heinrich Ernst, Composer and Wiolinist, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RICHELIEU,” “THE LADY OF LYONS,’’ ETC. 


LEAVE it to others to speak of Heinrich Ernst as an Artist. Of the merit 
of his musical compositions I do not pretend to be a judge. Of his skill 
on his instrument I know little except by hearsay. At the time when [ 
first made his acquaintance he was stricken down by the painful disease 
which so mournfully terminated a career so brilliantly commenced. I 
never heard him perform in publie, and it was only a little time before 
we parted for ever, that one evening, when he felt himself unusually 
well, he volunteered to play to me his own favourite compositions, “ The 
Elegy’ and “The Carnival of Venice.” I thought then it was im- 
possible for human.art to put more of soul into the strings of an instru- 
ment, but he himself was dissatisfied, and said sorrowfully, ‘ Ah ! had you heard 
me ten years ago.” It was not, then, his professional art which attracted me 
towards him,—it was not that which made the bond of our friendship. I speak 
of him not as artist but as man. As man none ever knew him well without 
loving him: and none ever loved him without as much reverence for his noble 
nature as pity for his terrible affliction. Yet his art was not a thing separate 
and distinct from his positive material being, it seemed to permeate and harmonize 
his whole existence. If ever man had music in his soul it was Heinrich Ernst. 
It flowed unconsciously from his lips, investing all he said, whether in earnest or 
in sport, with the. peculiar charm of an organization in whieh there were many 
varieties of tone, and no discord. A certain dignified sweetness was his prevailing 
moral characteristic. The utterance of an ignoble thought jarred as much upon 
his mind as a false note would have jarred upon his ear. 

It was touching to see the musician’s jealous affection for the instrument asso- 
ciated with the studies and triumphs of the past. His violin to him was a living 
thing ; he looked on it as the sculptor of old might have looked on the statue to 
which he had given a human voice for the utterance of human emotions, When- 
ever he moved from place to place his wife undertook the parental charge of that 
violin,—an anxious responsibility,—and, considering the case in which the instru- 
ment reposed, not without its weight. But never had suffering artist a wife more 
pleased and proud to take upon herself every burden she could shift from him. 
We travelled together by slow stages from Nice to London, and, at each railway 
station where we halted for a day, and Ernst had to be borne in the arms of 
others to the hotel or the carriage secured for him, still his eyes wandered wist- 
fully round in quest of the violin to see it close behind him in the arms of its 
faithful guardian, It must, indeed, have been a very tried friend to whom she 
would have consented to transfer that charge. Then it was borne to his room and 
placed as heedfully within reach as if at any moment he might recover, and tune 
its strings afresh for the ears of some breathless audience. 

Ernst was not a literary student ; he had read neither extensively nor deeply — 
but his conversation attracted men of letters. The arts are not without the con- 
nexion which exists between the sciences ; and, to judge by my own experience, 
the cultivator of imagiative literature may learn much from the painter, the 
sculptor, the musician, as they in turn may learn something from him. Certainly, 
at least, I have rarely known a critic whom an author could more profitably con- 
sult than Heinrieh Ernst as to the conception and treatment of any design 
necessiting the harmony of method. His taste was exquisite and comprehensive, 
and his opinions expressed with the frankness which belonged to the honesty of 
his character. Like mogt men of strong imagination he had very solid good 
sense ; and an intuitive quickness of observation had secured to him no incon- 
siderable knowledge of mankind. With that knowledge was mingled none of the 
asperity and none of the cynicism which so often distort the vision and narrow 
the intellect of professed men of the world. He retained undiminished and un- 
dimmed his own bright and lofty standard of excellence, moral or intellectual ; 
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but, in preserving such standard, he made that practical allowance for the short- 
comings of others which constitutes the justice of a tender and generous nature. 

In the intervals of reprieve from pain the cheerfulness of a temperament con- 
stitutionally joyous, as temperaments truly artistic mostly are (for nature is joyous 
and art is its image), made him a delightful companion. His very laugh was 
musical, and no man hada happier choice of anecdotes or narrated them with 
more effect. With one such anecdote let me close this brief tribute to his honoured 
memory. In his younger days he had been intimate with his marvellous country- 
man Heinrich Heine, doomed later to sufferings not dissimilar to hisown. Heine 
had taken a special dislike to the works of a certain musical composer at Paris. 
One day, walking with Ernst, he saw a singularly illfavoured and misshapen 
person on the other side of the street, and asked Ernst, ‘ Who is that ugly fellow ?” 
‘The brother of your friend ————— (the said musical composer.)” “Ah!” 
said Heine, “ he looks as if his brother had composed him.” 
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Aichardson’s Show. 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


TE persons to whom an image of the theatrical show that was once the 

chief glory of our fairs can be recalled by memory, not merely raised 

by imagination, are becoming more scarce every year. There is a vague 

notion that the show in question was a booth at which tragedy and 

pantomime were performed in a marvellously short time by actors 

whose distinctive quality was a marvellously loud voice, but here the 

knowledge of most of our contemporaries comes toanend, Perhaps ina 

theatrical miscellany a few words about the plan of Richardson’s per- 

formances, and the manner in which it was carried out, will not be mis- 

placed. From the time when the show opened, early in the afternoon, 
the theatrical entertainments were repeated every hour until the fair was closed ; 
the intervals between each performance being occupied by the appearance of the 
entire company, with one exception, on that large stage which was exposed 
to the public gaze, and was a more exciting spectacle than the smaller stage 
within, on which the plays were performed. A country dance by the whole of 
the tragic and pantomimie actors, and the jokes of the clown, which were quite 
after the fashion of those commonly uttered in the equestrian ring, were the re- 
creations offered gratis to all the visitors of the fair, in the hope that a large num- 
ber of participators in this cheap amusement would be induced to enter the theatre. 
Mr. John Richardson, called Muster Richardson, attired in a blue frock coat and 
corduroy breeches, was likewise a conspicuous object. The hope of attracting an 
audience, if the fair was full, was never disappointed, but as soon as the evening 
set in, every announcement through a speaking-trumpet that the performance was 
“just going to begin” was followed by theascent of a dense crowd up the broad steps 
that led from the ground to the outer stage, whence it re-descended two narrower 
flights that led into the internal theatre. The nominal prices of admission were what 
would now be considered extremely high, being 2s. to the boxes, 1s. to the pit, 
and 6d. to the gallery. When, however, we entered the theatre we did not find 
places exactly corresponding to this division, though the elevation of the seats 
increased in proportion to their distance frem the stage, and a few benches at the 
back were evidently “reserved.” Practically, I believe, a single shilling made 
him that paid it free to take his choice, and the payment of double that price 
indicated something “ green,” or something ostentatious. The ordinary folks, 
who paid their sixpence, were glad enough if they could stand on the steps and 
thus secure an elevation above the groundlings. The performance consisted of a 
sort of melodramatic tragedy, a comic song, usually by a person in a rustic dress, 
and a pantomime. The tragedy was changed every day, the pieces respectively 
performed on the three consecutive days of the fair being Virginius ; The Wan- 
dering Outlaw; and Wallace, the Hero of Scotland. The historical titles afford no 
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indication of the nature of the several plots, nor could the short plays be regarded 
as abbreviations of long pieces acted at the regular theatres. This, for instance, 
was the tale of Virginius, as represented by Richardson’s company : Virginius, a 
wealthy Roman, wished his daughter Virginia to marry Appius Claudius, but 
she had bestowed her affections on Icilius, a young gentleman, who for some reason 
or other was in prison. During his incarceration Icilius was visited by the ghost 
of Lucretia, who revealed the horrid truth that she had been murdered by Appius 
Claudius. The same spectre re-appeared at the end of the play, just as Icilius 
was about to be alte his powerful rival, and Appius Claudius, a prey to 
the horrors of remorse, brought the story to a happy close by committing suicide 
amid a torrent of imprecations. That neither Livy nor Sheridan Knowles had 
anything to do with this version of the old Roman legend it is unnecessary to 
explain. Indeed the three pieces, if not identical in plot, resembled each other as 
closely as possible in the principle of construction and in the arrangement of the 
effects. As it is now the rule that the introduction to a pantomime shall contain 
a ballet towards the commencement and a “ transformation scene ” at the end, so 
was the appearance of the ghost on two distinct occasions necessary to the 
Richardsonian play. And certainly there never was a spectre shown on any 
stage which so completely typified the sort of ghost imagined by timid children 
as this apparition of the past. In Virginius it was of the female sex ; in The 
Wandering Outlaw it represented a murdered male ; but whatever its sex it 
was attired completely in white, with its face chalked to match, the only coloured 
spot being a dab of red near the heart. The value of this ghost was fully appre- 
ciated by the proprietor. All the other characters, as I have said, appeared on 
the external stage, during the intervals of performance, and during the furore 
excited by Der Freischiitz, Zamiel was among the persons who joined in the 
country dance. But the ghost was never to be seen gratis. It was too solemn a 
mystery to be revealed to any but the initiate. Much as the pieces resembled 
each other in plot they differed widely in one important particular, that of cos- 
tume. The personages in Virginius were dressed in the Roman attire at that 
time accepted on the stage ; those in Wallace wore tartan ; and thosein 7he Wan- 
dering Outlaw were distinguished by that combination of tunic and plumed hat 
to which we may give the name of melodramatic, inasmuch as it belonged to 
nearly all those melodramas of the old school that did not turn upon a dramatic 
interest. By this thorough change of dress, the external stage presented to the 
crowd a different aspect on each succeeding day, and the show was thus a constant 
object of attraction. When the fair lasted four days there was a fourth play 
called The Warlock of the Glen, which seemed in some sort derived from Sir 
Walter Scott’s Black Dwarf. Whether the introduction of the pantomime varied 
like the play, L do not recollect; but at all events it was very ee the 
greater part of the short time during which the entire piece lasted being 
occupied by the comic business, which comprised three mechanical tricks. Dr. 
Faustus ; or, the Devil will have his own, is the only pantomime which I can re- 
member in connection with Richardson, and this title belonged to a famous old 
pantomime at Drury Lane. When I add that the dresses were extremely good, 
and the scenes well painted, indeed much too delicately for their purpose, I have 
pretty well exhausted my memory on the subject of Richardson’s ow For the 
history of the institution other authorities must be sought. 
ee eee 


MADAME CELESTE IN A SPEAKING CHARACTER. 


Long before Mdme., then Mdlle., Celeste assumed the high position she has for so many years 
maintained she was a great favourite as a pantomimist and danseuse at the Surrey, then under 
the management of Mr. Osbaldiston. The announcements of new pieces were early heralded at that 
time, as they are now, weeks beforehand; but the rule at the Surrey side of the water was to 
produce a new piece every Monday, the name of the novelty being “ kept dark” until the Saturday 
evening, when it got the advantage of the Sunday’s advertising without fear of being exposed to 
undue opposition from the rival house. On one of these occasions the habitués of the Surre 
were startled by the announcement of a great attraction, “ Mdlle. Celeste in a speaking character.” 
The house was crowded and all was attention to hear the voice of the favourite, when in a most 
pathetic part of the drama she exclaimed ‘* My schilde, my schilde.” That was the extent of the 
speaking for that occasion—but the ice was broken—and it was not long before Mdlle. Celeste 
became a celebrity as “a speaking character.” : H.G. W. 
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Alothing Aletv. 


BY J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 





A—) HERE is nothing new under the sun,” is an old saying which, like 
¢ a a great many old sayings and proverbs, has lost much of its signifi- 
[ cance and truth in these thriving days of railways, electric telegraphs, 

\ 4) and other modern marvels. But of two things it is still true, and 
these are human nature and the drama. The two are so intimately 

\292 connected, that they may well be linked together. Human nature 
. and all the workings of the human heart remaining identically the 
same, it is almost impossible for dramatic invention to form fresh 
combinations, or, with the strongest desire for originality, not to fall 
back unwittingly on ground already occupied by dramatists who had a 
clearer field to till, and a fresher harvest to reap. In short, in the drama there 

is, and | think I may assert there can be, “ nothing new under the sun.” New 

varieties of incident, new combinations of situation, may be invented, and, as far 

as the author’s own consciousness is concerned, are invented ; but even incident 

i and situation, new as they appear, will almost invariably have their old prototypes 
existing among the earlier dramatists. | Shakespeare, as is well known, derived 
his plots from Italian tales and English chronicles. | For many years, and chiefly 
in what are called “‘the palmy days of the drama,” English dramatists hunted out 
their plots in the French or Spanish drama, and produced their “ original” plays, 
undetected by the critic, unheeded by the public. In latter days it has been the 
fashion to denounce, in somewhat pitiless tone, “ adaptations” from the French ; 
although, with very few exceptions, these “adaptations” have never been 
attempted to be passed off as original either in design or plot. Indeed, so viru- 
lent has been the denunciation of the practice of adaptation, that incredulous 
critics have attacked dramas which have been purely productions of an 
author’s own brain as palpable “ adaptations,” and when informed of their 
error, have persisted, without a shade of proof, in their assertions. When 
holes can be picked, or similitudes to foreign pieces found, however vaguely, 
the same cry is raised of “adaptation from the French,” to the fostering 
of the belief among our neighbours that our whole drama is derived 
from them, and to the very evident “ fouling of their national nest ” by 
these “‘ill-birds” of wisdom. Something might be said of the actual advi- 
sability of the practice among young dramatists, who, in a country where no 
school of dramatic construction exists, as in France, and where tyros in the art 
cannot put themselves to an apprenticeship under experienced masters, may do 
wisely in seeking for their models, at first starting, in an approved school, much 
as young painters learn many tricks of their profession in copying pictures of 
the better masters. But this consideration would lead me too far from my sub- 
ject. “There is nothing new under the sun”—in the drama, I mean ; and 
whether this axiom be admitted or not, it might prove curious and amusing to 
attempt to trace the various transmutations which different plots and subjects 
have undergone in y*ssing through alembics of various authors’ minds in various 
countries, and to sk |, by the way, that modern French dramatists, so justly 
proud of their supremacy, have not disdained to borrow their “ original” plots 
from dramatists of other countries, and of poor, despised England among the 
number. Were this prolific subject to be exhausted in all its ramifications, a 
volume might easily be filled. I shall attempt therefore, within the brief space 
before me, to give no more than a few examples, as they pass pell-mell through 
my mind, without attempt at order or chronology. It was the fashion among 
some of our earlier dramatists of the period of Mrs, Centlivre, and of the school of 
“The Busy Body,” to take, as the French also did, their plots and subjects from 
the Spanish stage. There was a rich orchard there to cull their fruit from, and 
then work it up in their own dainty dishes of preserves and jams. The country of 
+) the “ cloak and sword,” of exciting adventure, of amorous intrigue, of chivalrous 
' sense of honour, of duels, of dark lanthorns, and devices ‘‘cunning and rare,” 
teemed with incidents, affording fine dramatic situations, of which the Spanish 
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dramatists made excellent use. These combinations were too tempting not to be 
clutched by dramatists of other countries. When the rich mine was discovered, 
French and English alike plunged their hands into the “ diggings,” and pulled 
out splendid nuggets. One of these was destined to whole series of transmuta- 
tions. It was fashioned first—although, by the way, | may be in error in this 
“ first,” it may have been set in some other shape before; well, then, “ first” to 
my knowledge—as The Way to Keep Him, of Murphy, in which, by the way, the 
episodical scenes of Sir Bashful and Lady Constant are a reproduction of the 
Ami dela Maison, of Sedaine, then transmuted into Le Maria la Campagne, of 
Messrs. Bayard and Co, adapted into English again as The Serious Family, 
from the last-named piece, by Mr. Morris Barnett, and not left untouched by the 
late Mr. Stirling Coyne in his Hverybody’s Friend. Scarcely less fitful in its 
wanderings from country to country was the farce of 7’wice Killed, by Mr. Oxen- 
ford, originally, if I am not mistaken, derived from the German, then adapted 
into the libretto of the little opera Bon Soir, Monsieur Pantalon, with Grisar’s 
charming music, and then re-adapted into the English version, Good Night, Signor 
Pantalon. May we not one day expect to find this most amusing little plot 
touched up, with local colouring, into an “ original” Chinese comédie de mews, 
so peripatetic is its nature? It would be impossible to enumerate all the forms 
taken by the subject treated by Leigh Hunt as The Legend of Florence—the 
story of the lady buried as dead, exhumed in a fit of delirious passion by her for- 
mer lover, found to be alive, and, as if all her vows were broken by death, 
marrying her first adorer. Their name is legion. Germany has taken a large 
share of them. In France alone, the subject has been handled so often—the most 
notable examples being the opera of Guido et Ginevra, at the Grand Opera, and 
the exciting dramaof Mademoiselle de Faille, at the Ambigu—that one might have 
supposed another version was impossible ; and yet it has lately cropped up again 
in a new form, as a new melodrama, at the same Ambigu, under the title of Le 
Sacrilége, to the fresh delectation of the Parisian public. To render any account 
of the many pieces derivedfrom the Spanish stage, which, worked up into French 
form, have been afterwards adapted to the English stage, would be to give a long, 
dry, and not very interesting catalogue. In this manipulation, Scribe—though, at 
the same time, I rank him asthe dramatist the most ingenious in device, the most 
admirable in construction, the most tasteful in arrangement and effect, of all 
modern dramatic writers, I might say of all tine—headed all others of the French 
dramatists. But he had the art to make all that he derived from foreign sources 
so completely. his own, that any so-called plagiarism was very difficult of detec- 
tion. At the same time, he did not disdain to glean from the English stage any 
materials which he could work to his purpose with advantage. For one of his 
earlier comedies he came, without much disguise, to English soil and transformed 
Tobin’s ZZoneymoon into his own Lune de Miel ; although he transferred the 
scene to Russia, and somewhat exaggerated, rather than strengthened, the situa- 
tion, by making the Duke Aranza of the original assume the character of a serf ; 
whilst Tobin, even in his easy-going days, did not escape the accusation of plagiar- 
ism, never very strictly defined, of having derived his subject from a foreign source. 
In the same way, Monsieur Scribe boldly laid hands on The Lady of Lyons, itself 
said to have been founded on the French subject of La Pérouse the Bellows-Mender, 
and adapted it, transferring the story now to Spanish soil, as the text of an opera-book 
called Le Guitterero, given with Halévy’s music at the Opéra Comique. He even 
did me the honour to found a comédie-drame on my own little piece of Poor 
Cousin Walter, the main idea of which was already derived from a five-act play 

by the Princess Amelia of Saxony, called Der Landwirth. I will leave Monsieur 
Scribe with this brief, and very incomplete, enumeration of ome of his raids on 

British territory, for another of the mighty dramatists of the French stage. 

Alexander Dumas lived in days when English literature came to be better known, 
and even popular, in France ; but there were very pretty pickings to be gleancd 
from another country ; and he cast longing eyes on Germany. He, himself, was 
entirely ignorant of any language but his own, muchas he may have affected, in 
his Impressions des Voyages, a smattering of Italian and Spanish. But he was able 
to employ a translator who did know German ; and he thus contrived, second- 
haud, to take possession of a mass of subjects adaptable to his own purposes, 
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Poor old Kotzebue, with his vast store of simple but most ingenious plots, had 
been somewhat used up already by Dumas’ compatriots, who had already culled, 
right and left, in the same prolific garden. But Ifiland’s theatre was still a terra 
incognita to the French ; and the great annexator, having discovered it like 
another Columbus, stepped in and took possession, fully expecting to escape all 
remonstrance from rival powers among the critics. Das Verbrechen aus 
Ehrsucht, of Iffland, was transmuted, and very cleverly transmuted too, 
by Alexander Dumas, into his own La Conscience, and played, with 
considerable success, at the Odéon Theatre. Perhaps among the students, 
who generally throng the pit of this theatre of their quarter, there were 
some Teutonic spirits, who were induced to assert the due rights of the 
Fatherland. Certain it is, that critics began to doubt the yreat author’s 
** original ” authorship. Dumas boldly asserted his originality. A paper war 
ensued ; and the mighty dramatist got the worst of it. But Dumas was un 
willing to have salaried a German translator for nothing. He made another 
attempt to produce another drama of Ifiland’s, Die Jéger, as his own, under the 
title of Catherine Blum. Managers, however, were less easy to deal with now ; 
and the pretensions of the celebrated dramatist were enormous in the way of 
primes. Lffland was not again allowed to mount the Parisian boards in the disguise 
of Dumas ; and the materials were worked up by the ready-witted author as a 
novel, still known as “ Catherine Blum.” Had I been able to wade through all 
the hundred and one volumes of Iffland’s somewhat beavy and long-winded plays, 
1 might, doubtless, have again traced the German dramatist in such plays of the 
Frenchman as Le Comte Herman, as well as in his inexhaustible works of 
fiction. Kotzebue, in his day, went through more processes of transmutation in 
dramatic alchemy than almost any other author. I am not able to go back into 
“the night of ages’’ to detect how much he himself derived from prede- 
cessors, or perhaps I might discover that “nothing new under the sun” was 
just as true in his time as in ours. The ghost of Kotzebue still stalks on the 
French and English stages in foreign attire. Menschenhass und Reue still revisits 
the glimpses of the footlights as Misanthropie et Répentir, on the boards of the 
Thédtre Frangais, and as Zhe Stranger, passim, in our own country. We 
have seen, in very modern times, in London, the resurrection of Pizarro—a 
a favourite still in the provinces ; and few spectators perhaps may have 
cnown that it was only a clever amalgamation of Kotzebue’s two dramas, Die 
Spanier in Peru and Kolla’s Tod, that they witnessed, or recognised one of his 
most exciting scenes in The Duke's Motto.—Les Espanols en Peru, once well accepted 
as an original drama in France, has long since, I believe, gone to the limbo of old 
plays in that country. It is the fashion to despise Kotzebue now, as it has become 
the fashion to despise Scribe in France ; but playgoers little know how much they 
are, even still, indebted to him for many scenes of modern plays which charm 
them. He is constantly turning up, poor old fellow, in some new-old shape or 
other ; and I am placidly awaiting the hour when his quaint little Zutspiel, Die 
Witwe und Das Pferd (The Widow and the Horse), both of which skittish 
animals have already run their good race, both on French and English ground, 
will be trotted out once more, newly decked up and freshly curricombed, to the 
amusement of a new generation. Much as has been said, and very fairly, 
although sometimes rather acrimoniously, respecting the frequent adaptations of 
French pieces to the English stage, it is strange that no English writer has ever 
attempted to give the “retort courteous.” He would fight with very unequal 
weapons, [admit ; but he might make a little stand for his country and his drama. 
] could help him with a few personal reminiscences. One night, at the ThéAtre 
des Variétés, some years ago, I was witnessing the first performance of a pretty 
comédie-vaudeville, called Le Chateau de Coetven. Almost at first glance [ 
thought I knew a familiar face ; in a few scenes | greeted my dear old acquain- 
tance She Stoops to Conquer in modern Frenchified garb. A similar recognition 
had happened some = previously at the Palais Royal, when I discovered that 
Stirling Coyne’s Did you ever send your Wife to Camberwell ? was being Gallicized 
before me as Une Femme dans ma Fontaine. I er fection, also, has been acted before 
my eyes, in much neater garb, I must say, as La Femme, qui a une Jambe de Bois ; 
and 1 was once flattered at seeing a little comedy I have given at the Olympic, 
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under the late William Farren’s management, but long since forgotten, I should 
say, by the oldest playgoer, called That Odious Captain Cutter, transformed into an 
operetta at the Bouffés, then in the Champs Elysées, and bearing the name of Le 
Troisiéme Larron. These are only a few personal reminiscences ; and I have little 
doubt but that a gallant defender of his country, if such a one exist in the drama, 
or at all events on such inferior ground as all modern productions are supposed 
to thrive or perish on, would be able, were he to give himself the trouble, to add a 
goodly catalogue to the small one I have now given, of original English pieces 
transferred to the French stage without any attempt a+ acknowledgment. At 
all events, “‘ Nothing new under the sun” is an axiom which, ina dramatic sense, 
cannot be applied, with any justice, to the English stage alone. 


: 
Playing with Forrest. 


BY AN AMERICAN CONTRIBUTOR. 





OT many years ago one of the most successful and enterprising of the 
resent American managers was a scene-painter at a Boston theatre. 
ut, though apparently devoted to the pencil and brush, he felt 

within him the soul of Roscius, rather than of Beverley, and secretly 
longed for histrionic fame. To tread the boards before applauding 
23  thousands—to appear in front of the scenes instead of painting them— 

this was his ardent but concealed ambition. How his ambition was 

gratified, and with what results, is a story too long reserved by 

Manager S for his private friends. In the course of a starring 

tour Edwin Forrest came to Boston, and 8 was delighted. 

There was an actor! How he should like to play with Forrest! Ina freak of 
good humour fortune gave him the opportunity. Damon and Pythias was an- 
nounced, with Mr. Forrest as Damon ; but no one would wndetabe the part of 

Lucullus. Perhaps you have seen the play? If not, let me inform you that 

Lucullus is the faithful slave of Damon, who kills his master’s horse to prevent 

him from returning to die instead of Pythias. When Damon finds that his horse 

is dead he abuses Lucullus violently, and this scene always “ brings down the 
house.” Mr. Forrest is the most muscular of tragedians, and reports of the 
manner in which he vented his fury in Damon and Pythias had reached Boston 
and caused the shrewd minor actors to shirk the part of Lucullus. Thus came 
the chance for which 8S had long and eagerly waited. He volunteered his 
services ; and the great tragedian, after critically inspecting the slight, boyish 
figure of S , accepted the volunteer and rehearsed with him. The rehearsals 
all went smoothly. ‘ Here I seize you,” said Mr. Forrest, ‘‘ Certainly, sir,” 
replied S , cheerfully. “ Here | push you off at first entrance,” said Mr. 

Forrest. “Quite right, sir,” replied 5 , who was getting on capitally. 

“You must give yourself up to me,” said Mr. Forrest. “ Never fear, sir! ”’ 

replied S———, with a trusting smile. The eventful night arrived. S— 

was beautifully attired in spotless tights anda Roman tunic. His handsome face 

was whitened and rouged. His hair had been most becomingly dressed. The 
whole company admired him as he stood in a graceful attitude at the wing. Then 
his cue was given, and he walked upon the stage, “a thing of beauty.” He 
knelt ; he spoke his little lines with modest emphasis, Suddenly the muscular 
tragedian advanced upon him, like an angry tiger upon a gentle lamb ; seized 
him ; shook him in the air; threw him from side to side ; released him only 
to pounce upon him again, like a cat playing with a mouse ; swabbed the 
stage with him, as if he had been a floor-clout ; held him at arm’s length, amid 
the eager plaudits of the gallery boys, and at last flung him out of sight through 
the first entrance, and landed him in front of the prompter'’s box, a dirty, sore, 

perspiring, dishevelled, bruised, disgusted heap of humanity. “Ah!” said a 

friend, coming up to him as he lay panting upon the floor, “I see that you have 

been playing with Forrest.” “No!” groaned poor S———, trying in vain to 
rise, ‘* Forrest has been playing with me! And a nice object he’s made of me!” 

The next morning 8 “respectfully declined” to appear as Lucullus again. 
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Shakspeare at Aebearsal, 
BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


ET me be very realistic indeed, and ask a question which hath oft-times 
occurred to me, a “high, great, and doubtful question,” like that pro- 
pounded unto Adam (according to Sir Walter Scott) as to his reason for 
eating the apple without paring it. How did Shakspeare get on at 
Rehearsal ? Because we are not to suppose that he sat, highly throned, 
in a decorated stage-box, with a laurel crown upon his head, while the 
awe-stricken players timidly sought to say their words to his content, 
and strove to catch any whisper, or gesture, by which to be guided. 
Could he come back, that might be his position, though I do not 
believe that he would wear the laurel, and I think he would very likely 
smoke a cigar—Ben Jonson having, in Elysium, talked to him a good deal 
about tobacco. “ Fill a pipe-full, Jeremy,” is the last important speech in the 
Alchemist. But in his own time I have no doubt that W. Shakspeare walked up 
and down the front of the stage, and attended to the business as familiarly as 
any other dramatist. When rehearsing the Merry Wives, or As You Like It, he 
must have been “on” constantly, as he used to play George Page, and Adam. 
Let us suppose The Merry Wives of Windsor “ called,” and everybody there. L 
am not going to parade authorities, or to attempt to be accurate as to details, 
because that is not the point. Answer this. Did the stage-manager, after the 
first scene with Sir Hugh Evans, come and whisper to the author that the Welsh 

vas overdone, and that he had better cut out a lot of it? Did Falstaff come and 
say that his entrance was a capital one, but that he had nothing to do in the 
scene except kiss Mrs. Ford once, to which did the poet merrily rejoin that he 
might kiss her twice if he liked? Did Master Slender protest, goodnaturedly, 
against being made such a complete fool, and did our William tell him that he 
was no fool at all, as was shown by his describing to Anne his valour, his wealth, 
and his future household—the way to a woman’s heart? Did they all agree that 
the act ended a little flat, ‘don’t you feel?” and did Shakspeare own that, and 
give Mrs. Quickly a start and an outery to go off with? Did Mrs, Quickly, later 
in the play, declare with sundry strong expressions, pardonable in a man, that 
he had never had a better part in his life, but it was hard work to get such 
words right, they were so good?) And when Mr. Page had to begin, had the 
author managed to forget his own words, and did he open with new ones, 
laughingly asserting his right to speak any words he pleased, provided he worked 
up to the cues? I suppose that he must have been a most delightful author to 
rehearse with, because, in the first place, he knew exactly what he himself 
meant, and because, in the second place, he was so marvellously able to 
guide other people to the expression of his meaning. If he were no great actor (a 
contested point), he certainly knew miraculously well what great acting was. But 
I rather suspect that with him business was business, and that though, like the 
aforenamed Ben, he could be “ nobly wild—not mad,” at all fitting seasons, he did 
not play at play-acting, or his works would be less perfect than they are. In 
reading some of the old dramatists it is impossible not to feel that work is often 
scamped, and that scenes are dragged in for some other reason than because they are 
wanted. This never, I think, occurs in Shakspeare. I dare say that he considered 
well where “ cuts” were wanted, and made them, and we may as well remember 
that the wish he had blotted out a thousand lines, if it were ever expressed, was 
the utterance of a man whose longsomeness is often afllicting. I have always 
imagined Shakspeare as a thorough ‘ workman,” and as one who, with all due 
gentleness, made others work in earnest for the good of the theatre. But he must 
have been geniality itself after a play had gone well, and the Queen had dismissed 
him from her gracious presence. What a night at the Mermaid after one of Mr. 
W. Shakspeare’s plays had been announced for repetition on certain days until 
further notice! If some of us had to write notices of the performance—but one 
could speculate on this until The Era Almanack for 1870 should be in preparation. 
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One of the Ol School. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 





« NEVER go to the play, sir.’ “ Indeed,” I replied ; “ How is that, 
sir?” ‘* Because I can’t see a play now-a-days.” “ Not see a play!” 1 

AP exclaimed ; ‘why, all the theatres are open, and several new pieces have 
been produced lately.” ‘ Yes, pieces, but not plays. I’man old man, 

QY, sir, seventy-eight next birthday, and can remember when we had plays, 
wherein the language was standard English, and whereof the acting 
was artistic. I’ve seen Miss O'Neill as Mrs. Haller. I've seen Mrs. 
Siddons as Lady Constance: that was acting. I've seen Edmund 
Kean’s Shylock. Ah! that was acting. Miss Duncan’s Lady Teazle 
was an impersonation. Why, sir, a stupid play went down with such 
artists as those, and now you've more stupid plays and no actors. When Elliston 
played Rover the whole house caught the infection of his hilarity, and was charmed 
by his grace. Dowton’s Dr, Cantwell was a marvellous creation, and as to 
Liston’s Maworm—ah ! there was an actor. No gagging buffoon, but a mass of 
intelligent humour, His assumption of intense stupidity was even more amusing 
than his lighter touches. Don’t talk to me about the play, I’ve seen the best and 
the last of it. I leave you the scenery, gas, and properties, which | admit you have 
in perfection, but nothing more. The stage now-a-days is a body without a soul.” 
The speaker was an old gentleman whose acquaintance I had with some little 
difficulty contrived to make. He frequented an old-fashioned tavern not far from 
Temple Bar, where he was to be seen every evening, except Sunday, from eight 
till ten. He always had one good jorum of punch, hot in winter, cold in summer, 
and smoked three pipes. I was in the habit of taking a late dinner or early 
supper at this same tavern, and having observed the old gentleman in question, 
and being struck with his appearance, which was remarkable, resolved to try 
and scrape acquaintance with him. His dress was peculiar : an old-fashioned suit 
of black, Hessian boots, a white tie, or rather cravat, a frill to his shirt, in which 
he wore a very handsome diamond pin. He had his hair slightly powdered, 
and remarkably large bushy eyebrows gave a fierce expression to his face. He 
sometimes read the evening paper, but more generally seemed engrossed in his 
own reflections. I never should have ventured to have addressed him had he 
not accidentally dropped his tobacco-box, which I quickly restored to him as | 
was sitting in the opposite box, but as the sawdust with which the floor was 
sprinkled had not improved the Indian weed, I induced him to take a load from 
my pouch, and thus achieved my desire of making his acquaintance, From that 
time we generally had a chat, and the subject of our conversation was always 
the play. “I come of a playgoing family, I was at the play before I was born, 
for my mother would go to see Mrs. Siddons in Lady Macbeth when she'd 
better have been at home. I’ve heard her and my father talk about Gentleman 
Smith and Henderson—they must have been fine. My father had seen Garrick 
as Abel Drugger, and said he should never forget it. I was the youngest of 
fifteen children. So my parents could remember a long way back. Henderson 
was the only man that could play Falstaff’ “Was that not Dowton’s great 
character?” I asked. ‘‘ Nothing to Henderson. My father saw them both. 
Then there was King as Lord Ogleby—that must have been a performance. Ah! it 
is mere mummery and rubbish now-a-days, not acting.” “Not acting, my dear 
sir!” Lreplied. ‘“ You’ve not been to the play for a quarter of a century, which is 
about the time that I consider I am able to give an opinion about. I went to the 
play a little child, and have a confused recollection of what I saw and what I heard 
talked about. I saw Liston as a schoolboy ; but I do not consider I am any judge 
of anything | saw under the age of twenty-one. So that I begin as you leave off, 
and can recall the charms of Madame Vestris.” “ Good legs,’ murmured the old 
gentleman ; “sang Cherry Ripe charmingly, I remember.” “Then there was Charles 
Mathews,” I continued. ‘ Nothing to his father,” said my companion. “So I’ve 
heard him say,” | replied. “I cannot imagine anything more charming than Mrs, 
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Nisbett,” I added. “ Never saw her,” was the reply. “Come, sir, you must not de- 
nounce the stage of the present day if you neversaw Mrs. Stirling, nor Miss Woolgar, 
nor Mrs, Wigan.” ‘Tut, tut,” interrupted my old friend ; “ think of Mrs. Glover, 
Mrs. Orger, and Fanny Kelly. I remember Mrs. Keeley. A very promising 
young woman,” continued the old gentleman, “and I always thought that young 
Keeley would make his mark, and so he did ; and young Buckstone wasn’t bad.” 
“I wish I could induce you to go and see Kate Terry play Ophelia ; Fechter in 
Ruy Blas ; Marie Wilton in Good for Nothing ; Frank Matthews and his wife ; 
Alfred Wigan in The First Night, to say nothing of Neville, Irving, Belmore, 
Toole, Emery.” “ Ah! youshould have seen his father play Tyke,” burst in my 
companion. “ Well, sir,” I replied, “ his son is a good actor, a little timid perhaps, 
There are plenty of good actors and actresses, only they want judicious handling. 
I'd back Mrs. Charles Mathews for a first-rate melodramatic actress, and Miss 
Herbert for ladylike deportment, against any that have gone before. The ruin 
of the stage, sir, is the star system, which has broken up the companies and made 
an individual absorb all the interest of the piece. Let an actor achieve success in 
some bit of buffoonery, and he will at once claim to play everything from Claude 
Melnotte to the highest walks of the drama. If managers had the sense to select 
good companies and good pieces they would soon discover that the theatre was 
still attractive. Plays, like pictures, must be well conceived, and well carried out. 
The first part depends on the author, the last on the actors, and depend on it 
when these work together you'll get good specimens of both.” “ That may be all 
very fine,” said the old gentleman, “ but there goes ten o’clock, so good night.” 
I helped him on with his coat. He shook his head several times as he was 
gathering himself up to depart, and as he left me I heard him mutter, ‘“‘ Won't do! 
there ain’t an actor among’em,” and so he left me to reflect that we were probably 
both right. There were no actors for him ; he had had his day, and had lived 
through it, and was as incapable of appreciating the present as I shall be the 
future, should I be spared to see the coming state of the stage. 





——8 


Che Fall of the Curtain, 


A SKETCH. 





BY WATTS PHILLIPS. 





shouts, oaths, and loud laughter of the men, mingled with the shrill 
mirth of the women, the crying of babies, and the screaming of 
9) children, while above this choking, tearing, stifling mass of life, 
-7 the music from the shows rolled in billows of sound from every 
»Y22 point, and meeting above the heads of the struggling mob, ended in 
- a tempest of clamour. In every lull of this storm was heard the 
e 

$ 


(A) HE fun of the fair was at its height! On every side arose the hoarse 
] = 






shouting of the rival showmen. “ Mermaid !” cries one exhibitor, with 

a derisive laugh, as he keeps up a running commentary upon his rival’s 

announcements. ‘ Well, she ain’t worth much, though you buy. her by 
the pound, and weigh her in her own scales. Why don’t you let the young lady 
come out and take a walk on the platform? She'll be eaten up with the rheu- 
matiz a-sittin’ so long in her wet small clothes. __Let’s see what’s next. Oh!— 
a Sandwidge Islander as will eat raw meat! And who wouldn’t ?”—this query 
he addressed to the crowd—“ and be glad to get it, these hard times?” This 
speech is rewarded by a shout of eaten from the crowd, with the majority 
of whom “meat at any price” would form an appropriate motto, “ Gentlemen 
and ladies !” roars another showman. “ Ladies fust !” from the crowd. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen! Walk up! and see the bootiful Maid of Cir Kasher, orig’nally 
the favourite Sultaney of the great Sham o’ Tartary. She was rescued from her 
captivation by a noble English gentleman, who brought her over to this country, 
and afterwards——” ‘Sold her to pay expenses,” puts in the first showman, 
amid a shout of laughter.” ‘ What ’ave you got to show agin’ her ?” asks show- 
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man number two, with increased anger. “ What! Everything in the world 
that’s coorious and strange.” Then, addressing the mob, who with great impar- 
tiality applauds both speakers alternately : “ Ladies and gentlemen, I will now 
introduce to your notice the celebrated Jim Panzee, or Wild Man o’ the Woods. 
He will be brought afore you for a few seconds loaded with chains, becos’ of his 
untameable fee-rocity, and then taken back to his cage, where all as would wit- 
ness his amusing tricks, and subject him to a nearer inspection, can do so by 
mountin’ the ladder, and payin’ their money.” ‘There is a lull of expectation, 
speedily followed by a burst of applause, as an individual, hermetically sealed 
in a hairy envelope, presents himself upon the platform. Round his waist is 
a broad belt with enormous chains attached, the ends of-which are firmly 
grasped by two herculean strollers, who show such unmistakeable signs of 
an extreme trepidation, that the effect upon the spectators is tremendous. 
“There !” says the triumphant showman, “ look at that / It’s a sight you don’t 
see every day.” As there is no denying this assertion, it is rewarded with a shout 
of applause. ‘‘ This ree-markable creetur,” he continues, pointing to the gentle- 
man in the hairy envelope, “is the famous Jim Panzee, or Man Monkey, as 
lives in a forest of h’oax, one of which he pulls up every morning for a walkin’ 
stick. He has the strength of twenty men, builds hisself a house of branches, 
and sits on the roof, day and night, to keep it from blowing away, which shows his 
uncommon sagacity. He leads a grimgarious life in the most dissolute places, an’ 
dies a solitary death in the buzzum of his family. The creetur is supposed to be man 
in his wild state, but this is ree-jected by the publickat large as uncomplimentary 
to humanity. “Can he tark,” asks a ‘ gentle shepherd,’ from the crowd. “ No,” 
replies the showman, “he expresses hisself by signs, and is intractable to all 
but his keepers.” “ Tuke his head off, some of ye!” shouts one of the rival show- 
men. ‘ They've sewed the poor man up so tight that he can’t breathe.” “ That’s 
a lie!” cries, with a startling suddenness, the irascible and indignant Chim- 
panzee, at the same time springing to the end of the platform, he stretches over 
the rail, and deals the last speaker a thwack that induces him to display an 
agility and utter a howl that would not have disgraced the monarch of apes him- 
self ; but swift to the assistance of his leader comes one of his spangled warriors, 
and, bounding up on the rival platform, he belabours the man-monkey with the 
speaking trumpet he carries, till the unfortunate creature is as uncomfortable in 
his hair shirt as any monk of the Thebaid. Not slow are other combatants 
to join the fray, and rushing up the ladders comes the mob, roaring and 
irresistible. The canvas paintings that adorn the booths are rent in shreds, 
a portion of the boarding is broken in, and, asthe number of the rioters increase, 
the platform itself begins to crack, and among the cries of the men, and shrieks of 
the women, slowly to give way. The rush up is now changed to a rush down the 
ladder, but the pressure against the rail in front of the platform each moment in- 
creases, till it snaps in several places and precipitates nearly a dozen persons, the 
owner of the Chimpanzee among the number, to the ground. “ Stand away from 
him ; give him air!” “He’sdead!”’ “ Noa he beant—he be a-nigh it tho’ !” 
“ Carry him to the Norfolk Arms!” A dozen hands now lift, gently lift, the old 
showman from the ground, he giving no indication of life either by word or sign. 
The sad procession then moves slowly through the crowded fair, the mob, even 
where it is most thick, making ready way. The loud hubbub subsides for the 
moment into something like silence as the body is borne along. Suddenly 
the lips of the before seemingly-lifeless man part, and he murmurs a word, but 
murmurs it so faintly that those around have to bend down close to catch his 
meaning. It is but one word—“ Joe!” That's his son! He’s gone to see the 
great folk going into the Ball at the Assembly Rooms.” “Fetch him, and be 
quick {” 
* * * * - ~ 

In a small room with a sloping roof, upon a truckle-bed covered with a 
tattered patchwork counterpane, a true emblem of his chequered life, lies the 
old showman. The blankets and sheets have been removed by express order of 
the landlord. At the bed’s head stands the Chimpanzee, while on either side are 
grouped confusedly such members of the troupe as can be spared from the show 
to attend their unfortunate leader. Suddenly the painful stillness of the room is 
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broken by a wild cry, and, bursting through the circle around the bed, a boy throws 
his arms about the dying man, who, as though the sound had called back the 
retreating life, opens his glazing eyes, and gazes into the little face bent over him, 
then a smile slowly brightens on the stroller’s lips, as with an effort he places his 
arms about the child’s neck. “It’s little Joe!” he says, “ my little Joe!” The 
boy answers by asob. ‘I’ve been a-waitin for you, Joe.” Here the door is again 
thrown open, and into the room bustles a little man in full evening-dress, wearing 
upon his self-complacent and closely-shaven countenance an expression scarcely in 
accordance with its usually stereotyped amiability. This is the doctor, whom 
half-a-score of clamourous messengers have summoned from the County Ball at 
the Assembly Rooms, opposite. ‘‘ Well, and how are we now ?” says the doctor, 
jerking out the words more from habit than any other feeling, as he approaches 
the bedside. ‘‘ We’re purty well, thank’ee,” says the Chimpanzee, who took upon 
himself to reply for the company, “and much obleeged to ye for axing; but it’s 
my unfortinit mate as requires your intentions.” The doctor stares in some surprise, 
not a little mingled with alarm, for, as we have previously mentioned, the Wild 
Man of the Woods still retained his hairy costume. ‘‘ Get out of the way, boy,” 
says the doctor, as he stoops over the old stroller to make the necessary examina- 
tion, pushing little Joe aside as he does so. “ Don’t send him away, sir,” pleads 
the showman, faintly. “ We shall soon be parted far enough.” “ Is he your son ?” 


. asks the little brisk man, somewhat more mildly. “ Yes, sir.” “ Is there any 


hope?” “ Hope?” repeated the doctor, in his sharp, quick tones. “ Why, no— 
yes—that is, there’s always hope while there’s life, you know. Internal hemor- 
rhage; bad, very bad case.” Descending the stairs, the doctor is followed 
down by the Chimpanzee, to whom he gives a note to deliver to Mr. Splint, 
his assistant. “He'll come himself with the medicine, and stay here till 
the case is over.’ “Over!” “ Well, under, if you like it better. Ha! ha! 

ahem! Very bad accident, very.” ‘ I know’d there was no hope,’ groaned 
the Wild Man, “when I seed him down, and half the fair a-tumbling a top 
of him.” “Scarcely fair play, that! Ha! ha! ahem !—but no, no, thank 
you, my good fellow,” for the man, after much awkward manceuvring, was 
striving to thrust a few shillings into the doctor’s hand. “ Keep your money— 
very unprofessional to refuse a fee, but quite right under the circumstances.” 
And after readjusting his toilette, the little doctor skipped merrily across the 
road, as though those terrible words, sickness and death, had ceased to have a 
meaning in our language. The showman had dropped off into a sleep, or rather 
lethargy, for he was evidently sinking fast, and as quiet had been strictly enjoined 
by the doctor, the careful Chimpanzee gave the sobbing boy a rough admonition 
with his foot ; this being unattended to, he took him by the collar and led him to 
the window, telling him “ to give over if he couldn’t do it softly.” “ You ain’t no 
feeling to go takin’ on in that fashion!. It’s time enough to make a row at the 
funeral, for then you can’t wake nobody with your hulla-balloo.” “ Let me stay 
here!” said the boy, in a tone of mingled entreaty and fierceness. ‘ He shan’t hear 
me. See, I can do this when I’m going to cry too loud.” And he bit his lips till 
the flesh grew white and then crimson, beneath his sharp teeth. .“ You're a good 
little chap,” said the man, with more kindness than he had yet displayed, “ and 
when the old ’un’s gone,” he jerked his thumb backwards in directiom of the 
bed, “‘ you shan’t want a friend so long as ['m to the fore. On’y keep quiet, an’ 
sall me when he wakes ; I’m going to take a whiff of ’bacca outside the door; | 
feels quite faint-like for want of it. Besides, should he rouse up all of a suddent 
an’ see me in this queer toggery, he might take me for somebody else, which is a 
reminder as none of us requires at sich moments.” With this ambiguous speech 
the Chimpanzee, after taking from the showman’s pocket (whose’ outer-clothing 
had been carelessly flung upon a chair) a pipe and tobacco-pouch, quitted the 
room. Little Joe had turned away towards the window, and remained with his fore- 
head pressed against the glass, down which his tears were silently dropping. Be- 
neath him was the roarand tumult of the crowded street, the flashing of carriage 
lamps, and the glimmer of passing wheels. Opposite to him were the Assembly 
Rooms, brilliantly lighted, and through the’ windows of which he could see the 
dancers—beautiful women and elegant men— moving in what appeared to him to 
be an endless maze, an inextricable confusion, Streams of life, flowing gracefully 
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as water, weaving and interweaving, gliding apart, only to meet again in some 
yet more exquisite combination of grace and motion; the whole governed by the 
breath of the music that came to him in gushes. At lasta strange fear came over 
the boy ; he listened eagerly for some sound—the prolonged silence alarmed him. 
Ile crept away from the window, and on tip-toe approached the bed ; he looked 
eagerly into the white and ghastly face that, to his disordered fancy, seemed 
almost luminous amid the darkness around, for the doctor had so placed the 
candle that its rays no longer fell upon the bed. He bent down and watched for 
a tremor in the eyelids, a movement of the lips, a stir in the shadows about 
the mouth. He listened for a breath—not one came; and the dew of fear 
hung in beads on his forehead, and lay cold on his cheek. He sprang 
erect, and was about to scream to his father to utter one word, but one, to 
give assurance of life, when the breath again passed through the parted lips, 
the breast of the wounded man heaved, and respiration went on slowly as before. 
The poor child listened for a moment, then, from very thankfulness, covered 
his face with his trembling hands and wept aloud. At this moment the door 
of the room opened, and several members of the troupe entered ; while, as if in 
mockery of the sad scene, a burst of lively music rose up from the street. 
With a suddenness that made those around the bed recoil, the old showman 
shook off his lethargy, and started up as again the music rose like a wave, and 
broke with a crash against the window. “ Play ’em out! Play ’em out!” 
cried the old man, in a loud and joyous voice. “If it hasn’t been a tip-top 
performance it’s been a honest one, and they’ve had their money’s worth! 
They’ve had their money’s worth!” He fell back, and the red stream of life 
came bubbling to his. lips; at the same time the music ceased, and nothing 
was heard but the trampling of many feet. “It’s all over !” he murmured, 
“All over, Joe! Ring down the curtain!’ And when the clash and the 
clamour of the music sounded again, the curtain had descended between the 
poor old showman and his last audience for ever. 
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A SKETCH. 





BY THOMAS J. WILLIAMS. 





La Scena ® un mare istabile.”—Scaramuccia. 


Me OW ARDS three o’clock on the afternoon of the first of September, 
F< eighteen hundred and sixty-eight, (there is nothing like punctilious 
G 





exactitude when date is in question,) three “individuals” might 
have been seen wending their way through the wood of ——, not far 
from the town of ——. (Having been particularly precise as to period, 
we crave the privilege of being somewhat “vague ” as to locality.) 
Rifle-shots were resounding in every direction, and partridges were 
being bagged on all sides, in countless profusion. _‘ Sport,’ however, 
had evidently no attractions for the three “ individuals” above alluded 
to. Indeed, although their appearance was eccentric, their countenances 
were far from “sportive.” The most prominent member of the trio—a young 
man of twenty-eightorthereabouts, with pleasing, intelligent features, but a some- 
what careworn and anxious air—was dressed ina green tunic, aslouched felt hat, from 
which an eagle’s feather “ waved in the breeze,” red “ tights,” buff-coloured boots 
of the kind invariably worn by “ outlaws” of all nations, while a bugle, which, 
from its battered appearance, must, in its time, have been very severely“ practised” 
upon, was slung at his waist. Around his manly frame a large cloak of dark 
material was loosely thrown.——“ What !’ exclaims the critical reader (“ gentle” 
readers are quite out of fashion) ‘‘ costume of this description in a tale bearing 
date September, 1868! Monstrous! The author has evidently ‘ post-dated 

his story, by four centuries and a half, or so! Ridiculous! Absurd! Inex- 
cusable!” If the critical reader will kindly bear with us for a few minutes, he 
will find that we have not been guilty of any “anachronism” whatever. “ I’m 
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confoundedly tired,” exclaimed the wearer of the cloak and buff boots, for though 
his garb was medieval, his language was unmistakably modern. “Tired! I’m 
dead beat !” ejaculated his comrade, a fair-haired youth, (with mustachios of burnt 
cork,) attired in a suit of by no means ‘‘highly polished” chain armour ; a faded 
plume hung from his dingy helmet, the visor of which would persist in coming 
down when least expected, without in any way consulting its wearer’s wishes, 
This knightly personage had every appearance of having just returned from 
Palestine, where, judging from the state of his accoutrements, he had evidently 
had rather a ab time of it. “If you men are tired, what must / be,” plain- 
tively ejaculated the third member of the party, a buxom damsel, clad in that pic- 
turesque village costume which,without appertaining to any country in particular, 
carries the spectator’s mind back to that slightly vague period when England 
was “‘merrie England,” and when “ morris dancing” and “ single-stick” consti- 
tuted the principal occupations of “ye Englishe pesauntrie.” “ A pretty fix we're 
in,” said he of the eagle’s plume, throwing one end of his long cloak melo- 
dramatically across his right shoulder, “and the worst of it is, 1 don’t see how we 
are ever to get out of it!” “I think it’s about a ‘cooker, myself,” exclaimed 
the Knight of St. John, moodily. “It’s all your fault, Higgins,” said the 
buxom maiden, somewhat pertly addressing the Salvator Rosa-ish figure in the 
cloak and boots; “ you’re the manager, why didn’t you make better arrange- 
ments?” “ Better arrangements !’’ retorted the personage thus apostrophised, 
turning sharply round. “I was only three weeks rent in arrear ; how was I to 
know that the mercenary brute who owns the theatre intended to pounce upon 
us during our morning performance, and distrain for his beggarly arrears? A 
murrain on him!” said Altamont Higgins, shaking his fist fiercely at some imper- 
ceptible individual, ‘ he has not only collared our theatrical wardrobe, but he has 
got our every-day clothes into the bargain! As it is, I was within an ace of being 
arrested. I had just challenged Jack Robins to mortal combat, when I saw the 
myrmidons of the law quietly waiting for me in the front wing ; so I rushed off the 
stage on the O.P. side, and dropped from a first-floor window. But, hang it all, 
it will be very unpleasant to have to walk about for the rest of my ‘days | in the 
costume of a bandit! Plaguy cool it is about the legs, too!” and Altamont Higgins 
drew his cloak still more tightly around him. “ It’s enough to make a fellow go 
wild !” said the Knight of St. John,—“ it was only osieaior I gave sixteen and 
sixpence for a pair of ready-made, lavender-coloured Sydenhams. They were the 
only ‘ pants’ I ever had that really fitted me.” ‘*The wretches have taken all 
J possessed in the world !” exclaimed the forlorn but fascinating village-maiden. 
“T hadn’t even time to save my new monkey-skin muff.” “ “If I had only got 
my pipe and tobacco-box,” sighed the warrior, “but they were both in the 
pocket of those ill-fated ‘ Sydenhams. >” «© T never heard of such a complete clear- 
out in all my life,” said Altamont Higgins. “ 1 positively haven't a sixpence—all 
my ‘change’ was in my waistcoat pocket.” ‘Mine wasn’t,” said the Knight 
of St. John, alias Mr. Horatio Fitzmontague. “I hadn’t got any.” “ But I'm 
getting frightfully hungry !” said Altamont Higgins, with incipient desperation. 
“So am I,” groaned Fitzmontague. ‘ So am I,” sighed his wife, for the fascina- 
ting villager was none other than Mistress Horatio Fitzmontague, though in the 
“ills” she still retained her maiden name of Miss Rosalinda Cholmondeley. At 
this moment, the sharp report of a rifle was heard from a neighbouring 
“ coppice,” and a fine partridge fell fluttering within a few feet of the luckless 
trio. Totally oblivious of the “ game laws” instituted by our Norman ar 
Altamont Higgins and his friend were about to make a simultaneous “ rush ” 
the bird, with a view to cooking him instanter before a fire of twigs and dried 
leaves, when a pointer suddenly emerged from the coppice, pounced upon the 
partridge, and made off with it towards his master—a rubicund elderly gentle- 
man, with a white hat, a velveteen shooting-jacket, drab gaiters, and a jovial, 
kind-hearted expression of countenance—who was seen leisurely emerging 
from the thick brushwood. Squire Oakleigh was pacing slowly onwards, 
with the calm, satistied air of a sportsman sure of his prey, when, of a sudden, he 
slowly raised his eyes from the ground, and caught sight of the motley trio before 
him. So completely astounded was the Squire on beholding this unexpected 
“tableau vivant,” that he mechanically presented his rifle (the worthy Squire 
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was a captain of volunteers)—and spasmodically ejaculated ‘“‘ Who goes there ?” 
“Now what the devil am I to say,” said the perplexed Altamont Higgins, to his 
friend Fitzmontague. “‘ You’re an author as well as a manager, said Fitzmontague, 
in a hurried whisper. ‘ Knock up something!” “ I'll have a shy, at any rate,” 
said Altamont Higgins, and doffing his slouched hat, he made a profound euaone 
to the Squire, who was now standing, not exactly “at ease,” but in a less 
“defiant”’ attitude than the one he had at first assumed. ‘ Sprechen sie Deutsch ?” 
politely inquired Altamont Higgins, of the Squire. “ Not if I know it,” replied 
the Squire, not exactly comprehending the query. “ I speak English with consi- 
derable fluency, myself,” said Altamont Higgins—“ though I should have preferred 
relating the story of our wrongs in my native idiom. Ahem! Of noble birth 
are we. From Bohemia we come! Recent political convulsions have led to the 
confiscation of our estates, and to the banishment of ourselves from our country, 
our home, our hearths, our household-gods! My noble friend here,’ and Alta- 
tamont Higgins pointed pathetically to the Knight of St. John, whose visor had 
just performed another gratuitous descent,—‘‘ My noble friend, I say, the scion of 
a princely house, has been barbarously driven from his feudal castle—his spread- 
ing corn-fields, his smiling vineyards have been trampled beneath the feet of the 
ruthless invader—his faithful vassals slain—s/ain do | say?” and Altamont Hig- 
gins raised his voice and rolled his eyes wildly—“‘ Aye slaughtered!” and Altamont 
Higgins stamped alternately with each foot, the traditional “ double-stamp ” with 
which he, many a time and oft. had “ brought ’em down !”—-“ Bless my soul!” 
ejaculated the Squire, slightly alarmed. “ My noble friend,” continued Altamont 
Higgins, subsiding into a dignified calm, “is what they call a ‘ Hospodar.,’” 
“What’s a ‘ Hospodar,’ I wonder,” thought the Squire to himself. “ Yonder 
high-born lady,” continued Altamont Higgins, pointing to Mrs. Horatio Fitz- 
montague, “ whose attachment to her native country is so great that she has 
sworn never to lay aside its native costume,is my esteemed friend’s beloved bride. 
We are now on our way to the Court of Queen Victoria, to lay befeve her gracious 
Majesty the details of our sufferings, the story of our wrongs—inthe firm belief that 
we shall meet with the fair hearing and generous reception which are always to be 
relied on from a British audience—a—a—I mean, a British Sovereign,” said Alta- 
mont Higgins, hastily correcting himself. Squire Oakleigh was a kind-hearted, 
simple-minded gentleman, who had mixed little with what is called “ the world.” 
He had spent his life in field-sports and pastoral seclusion. Not being a county 
magistrate, he felt charitably disposed to all who were in distress. In his youth 
he had read “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and, firmly believing that all foreigners are 
more or less victims of tyrannical oppression, the credulous but benevolent old 
Squire was at once prepared to sympathise with the “ illustrious exiles” before 
him. “Noble Sir!” exclaimed the Squire, urbanely, “ your story interests 
me greatly. I should like my wife to hear it. My house is hard by—will you 
dine with me ?” The offer was “ in situation,” and no mistake. ‘‘ Dine with you !” 
exclaimed the delighted Altamont Higgins, “aye, marry will we! we had pur- 
posed putting up at some good hostelry, but ’twere churlish to decline so kind an 
offer. Should you ever happen to pass the castle of Schinderhannes-Mulenfels, on 
the left bank of the Danube, give us a look in! I alwayssit down to dinner, with 
my principal retainers, at half-past four, p.m., exactly —and shall be most happy 
to see you! Meanwhile, lead on! Hie we to thy festive board !”—“ 1’ll show 
you the way at once.’ Mrs. Oakleigh, I know, will be delighted to see you,” 
said the simple Squire, who mistook the inflated nature of Altamont Higgins’ 
“rhetoric” for foreign idioms of a very complicated description. “Gentlemen, 
be pleased to follow me,” and the party started in the direction of Oakleigh 
Hall * * * * ~ An hour had scarcely elapsed before our three 
“abstracts and brief chronicles of the time” found themselves comfortably 
seated at Squire Oakleigh’s hospitable board. The viands were excellent, the 
wines choice in the extreme. Altamont Higgins was gifted with considerable 
conversational powers—indeed, in his speech and manner there was occasional 
evidence of his having, at some previous period of his history, mixed in what is 
called “ good society.” During his connection with the stage, he had not only 
been actor and manager, but “stock author” also, in which latter capacity he had 
found it necessary to write at least one drama per week, for some considerable 
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time past. It is therefore unnecessary to state that his ‘inventive faculties ” 
were of a very superior order. Cheered by the stimulus of the potent wines with 
which the Squire most plentifully plied his guests, Altamont Higgins favoured 
his simple -minded host and hostess with a series of fictitious, but highly 
‘sensational” narratives, respecting himself and. friends, which kept the Squire 
a his wife in a perpetual “ thrill of hysterical ” excitement. “ And now, my 
friends,” said Altamont Higgins, at the conclusion of a singularly absorbing 
episode, “ fill high !—a bumper to the health of our worthy host. and hostess, and 
may the genial virtue of hospitality, of which they are the brilliant embodiment, 
long flourish in this free-born land !”’—The Squire was just “ on his legs” to return 
thanks “in his own name, that of his wife, aud that of his native country,” when 
a loud knocking was heard at the “ outer-door,” and the elderly butler rushed in, 
with consternation on his face, exclaiming—* O Squire! it’s a sherift's officer!” 
‘*A sheriff's officer !” shouted everybody in chorus. “ Yes, Sir,” continued the 
grey-headed serving-man, “ he says you've got some play-hactors here!” “ Play- 
actors ! Tell the scoundrel he lies in his throat!!!" thundered Altamont Higgins, 
in the tone in which Macbeth traditionally requests Macduff to be so good as to 
“lay on!” But denial was of no avail, the sheriff's officer had followed the old 
butler to the door of the apartment, and was contemplating his prey with basilisk- 
like intensity. “ Sorry to disturb proceedin’s,” said the legal functionary, “ but in 
virtue o’ this here writ, I arrests you, Altamont Higgins, at the suit of Mr. Mac- 
Gruffy, proprietor of the theatre where-hof you was ‘responsible manager.” Mr 
Altamont Higgins was so completely “taken aback” that, for the first time in 
his life, he was not able to articulate a single syll: ble. “ It’s alla mistake,” 
shouted the Squire, “the gentleman lives at Thingumerry Castle, on the left bank 
of the Danube, and his friend is a hospo— what the devil do you call it?” “J 
knows ’em,” said the sheriff's officer, approaching Altamont Higgins. “Come along, 
young man! I’ve got a fly outside. Why, bless your heart, Sir,” said the limb of 
the law, tur ning to the Squire, “they've got the hidentical togs on at this moment 
as I seed ’em performin’ in t’other night, at the little theatre in our town.” “Twas 
ever thus !” said Altamont Higgins in tragic tones of the most intense bitterness ; 
** No sooner do I bask for one brief hour in the transient sunshine of enjoyment, 
than the rosy cup of happiness is ruthlessly dashed from my fevered lips!” and 
Altamont Higgins filled himself a tumbler of champagne, and tossed it off with the 
air of aman imbibing Prussic acid. “ My dear,” said the astounded Squire to 
his no less surprised vetter-half, “‘ we are the victims of a hoax.” “Call it not 
hoax, fair Sir!” said Altamont Higgins, impetuously turning to the Squire, 
call it rather a stratagem, devised by one o’erwhelmed by fortune’s frowns! I 
tly ank ye for your kindness. Never shall your hospitality be forgotten by Alta- 
mont Higgins—alias Willoughby Brown!’ ‘“‘ Willoughby Brown!” exclaimed the 
Squire, starting up. “Surely—yes, no, certainly not—but, on the other hand, 
possibly yes! Tell me, Sir, was your father a member of the firm of —— y 
* Brown, Black, Brown, and Co., ¢ ‘heapside, London,” interrupted Altamont Hig- 
gins. “ I might have been a member of the firm myself by this time,” said he, 
gazing wistfully before him, “ but business wasn't my line, the governor put the 
screw on too tight, and we quarrelled. Eight years ago I ran away from home and 
took to the stage, of which I trust yet to become a Dy no means ‘unattractive ’ 
ornament.” “ My dear,” said the Squire to his wife, “ this singular young man 
actually turns out to be the son of a valued friend and old schoolfellow, old Wil- 
loughby Brown, who saved me from drowning when we were boys together. Bless 
my soul! A most extraordinary coincidence! John, bring me my cheque-book. I'll 
settle this little matter, if only for my old friend's sake!’ The cheque was written, 
and the sheriff's officer dismissed. * * * Mr. and Mrs, Horatio Fitzmontague 
had taken their leave, clad in becoming “ costume of the period,”—a change of gar- 
ment provided for them by the kind Squire and his wife,who, moreover, had not for- 
gotten to present them with a souvenir of a still more substantial description. Our 
hero, Altamont, comfortably, if not elegantly, arrayed in “ frock dress,” (likewise 
selected from the Squire's wardrobe.) was seated in the old oak-pannelled parlour, 
on one side of a cheerful fire—while, opposite him, sat the Squire, whose bene- 
volent face was beaming with delight at having had the chance of being useful to 
** somebody.” “I often hear from your father,” said the Squire, “ let me tell him in 
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my next letter that Ihave seen his son, who is willing to return to business, 
and carry on the firm of Brown, Black, Brown, and Co.” ‘ No, Sir,” said the son 
of Thespis, firmly. “ There is such a thing as liking a profession for its own sake, 
without reference to profit and emolument. Such love as this do I bear the actor’s 
calling. There’s a strange witchery about it that seldom permits the man who 
has once rubbed shoulder against side-scene to follow any other vocation. 
As Shakspeare has said of another ‘ fascination,’ ‘ All other pleasures are not worth 
its pains. —As the sailor loves the sea, so does the actor love the ideal world be- 
hind the footlights!” “ But at any rate,” said the old Squire, who was beginning 
to take real interest in his new protéyé, “ as you will not apply to your father, pro- 
mise me, asthe son of my old friend, that should you ever find yourself in diffi- 
culties again, you will at onee communicate with me,” “Iam deeply grateful toyou, 
Sir,” said our hero with unfeigned emotion, “ but let me trust that better timesare 
in store for the poor actor. Only vesterday, I received a written offer of an engage- 
ment at a first-class London theatre. I have gone through all the toils and hard- 
ships of provincial training, let me hope that fame and prosperity are not far dis- 
tant. So, ‘ Excelsior’ be my motto! At any rate,” continued our hero, shaking 
the old Squire warmly by the hand, “I sincerely trust I may never again be 
under the disagreeable necessity of resorting to ‘A Dopcz ror A Dinner! ” 
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Hamlet Ander a Pow Bridge. 


BY EDWARD P. HINGSTON. 














ws HE biggest Hamlet in the United States is Hank Smalley, of 

Sandusky city. You can go your bottom dollar on that — sure.” 

“How strange! I have never heard of the man.”  That’s your 

look out. If you want a big Hamlet he’s your man. [ll tell you a 

story about him.” I did not happen to “want a big Hamlet,” but I 

was quite willing to hear the story. My informant was a Californian, 

returning from a pleasure trip of three thousand miles to his home 

among the mines, We were on board the steamer Golden City, bound 

for San Francisco. Stretched upon the deck, we chatted pleasantly 

together. The waters of the Pacific were glassily smooth, the day was 
tropically hot. The mountains of Mexico rose in the distance, their snow-capped 
peaks glittering in the fierce sunlight. This was the story :—Hank Smalley was 
a boatman, first on the Erie and afterwards on the Wabash Canal. A queer race 
are the canal boatmen of the Western States. Each has his peculiar ar 
Some of them are famous among their fellows simply for their skill in being able 
to steer a boat cleverly through the locks and nae the bridges ; some are, in 
their own estimation, great politicians, and can define to a nicety the good 
points of a thorough-going democrat ; others affect a profound knowledge of 
engineering science ; a few excel in the use of a revolver, most of them 
have a turn for nigger minstrelsy, and many scores amongst them are first-rate 
jig-dancers, Hank Smalley’s particular weakness was acting. He had studied 
Shakspeare in his youth, visited the theatre frequently, whenever he chanced to 
be in Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, or Cincinnati, and had at length arrived at 
the conviction that he could acquit himself on the stage better than any profes- 
sional whom he knew. Perhaps he was not far mistaken. To the character of 
Hamlet he had paid particular attention, His rehearsals of the part on board the 
canal-boat had been numerous. Offering a voyage on the canal and a sufficiency 
of Bourbon whisky, he had succeeded in inducing a few poor professionals to 
give him some Jessons, and to assist him in testing his histrionic abilities, Satisfied 
at length that a brilliant future was before him, and having saved up 
dollars enough to buy a wardrobe and to make a start, he determined on aban- 
doning the canal-boat, and bursting on the world at once, as “ the greatest Hamlet 
of the age.” He believed that he had it in him. How to get it out was the 
difficulty. Hank Smalley was not quite a fool. He knew that his Hamlet re- 
quired to be steered as carefully as his canal-boat. Two questions perplexed 
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him. Question one : where should he make his first appearance ? Question two : 
what name should he assume? “ Hank Smalley” would neverdo. Besides, he did 
not wish his first audience to have any knowledge of his antecedents. Hitherto 
he had taken care of the canal-boat. Now came the time to sink it. The name 
he chose was “ Boothgood Garrick.”—“ Mr. Boothgood Garrick. The celebrated 
representative of Shakspeare’s heroes,’—that was the way in which he wished the 
bill to read. “‘ Boothgood” he liked because it suggested the name of ‘‘ Booth,” and 
there was no other Garrick, that he knew of, then upon the stage. For reasons 
best known to himself he chose Evansville, in Indiana, as the first place to be 
favoured with his talent. And he arranged with a travelling company to make 
his début in the character of Hamlet. Evansville was carried away with excite- 
ment. Mr. Boothgood Garrick was stated on the bills to be an actor who had 
acquired great reputation in New York. No one was supposed to know anything 
about Hank Smalley. The hall in which the performance took place was very 
crowded, and when “ the celebrated representative of Shakspeare’s heroes” made 
his appearance, the applause was all that a Talma, a Kean, a Kemble, or an 
Edwin Forrest could have desired. Things went along pleasantly for some time. 
Hank Smalley felt himself to be growing a greater man every five minutes, 
Ife knew not what was in reserve for him. The Wabash canal terminates at 
Evansville. Mr. Hank Smalley had been down it so far only once before, but 
then it was not quite the place for him to select for a public appearance under an 
assumed name. | It so happened that three canal-boatmen, who knew him well, 
had chanced to find their way to the theatre, and secured a very good position in 
the middle of the house. Before the play had gone on very far, their suspicions 
became aroused. The voice seemed familiar to them, the face was one which 
they thought they knew. Nor were they ignorant of their friend Hank. Smalley 
having a fancy for the stage. But then, this was Mr. Boothgood Garrick, and 
from New York! Could there possibly be any deception? After some consul- 
tation a test was decided upon. ‘“ We'll try him with ‘ Low bridge !’” said one 
of the visitors. The hidden meaning of the villanous intent was simply this :— 
The canals of the United States are crossed in very many places by small wooden 
bridges, many of which are so low that, when a boat es under, the man in 
charge of it has to duck his head to prevent it from coming in collision 
with the timbers above. It is customary for whoever is in front of the boat when 
such a bridge has to be passed, to call out “ Low bridge!” and the steersman 
bobs his head accordingly. Mr. Hank Smalley had responded to the caution many 
thousand times, Would it be as familiar to Mr. Boothgood Garrick ? Haml-t and 
Horatio were on the stage. The play had proceeded as faras the last scene of the 
first act, and the tragedian a to say—“I hold it fit that we shake hands and 
part.” ‘ Low bridge’!” cried some one from amongst the audience. Down went 
Mr. Boothgood Garrick’s head in the most extraordinary manner, the Horatio of 
the evening regarding him with amazement. Hamlet recovered himself, but was 
a little smalgel. The second act was gone through without any interruption. 
When the time came for the t soliloquy to be delivered, the actor folded his 
arms, drew himself up to his full height, and, directing his voice towards the roof, 
commenced—-“ To be, or not to be——” “ Low bridge!” Hamlet’s head was 
down in an instant. Mr. Hank Smalley became conscious that he was found out, 
and glared savagely across the house, “Goon, Hank. Bully for you, old hoss !” 
cried a rough voice, from out of the middle of the audience. The house was in 
a titter. A few persons cried out “ Shame !” Hamlet coolly walked off the stage, 
and came back directly with a revolver in his hand. Laying his finger on the 
trigger, he proceeded—“ To be, or not to be, that is the question.” “ Bravo !” 
cried a dozen voices at once. Hamlet smiled, kept firm hold of the pistol, and 
went on with the soliloquy. Everything progressed favourably as far as the play- 
scene. Then came on the king and queen, the king wearing an unusually large 
crown, apparently made of tin, and having a number of very sharp-pointed orna- 
ments around it. Hamlet disposed himself at the feet of Ophelia in due orthodox 
fashion, and the players of the poisoning scene went through with the business of 
the play. Mr. Boothgood Garrick enacted his part with more energy than some 
actors exhibit, and, as the conscious-stricken king cowered while the poison was 
being poured into the sleeper’s ears, Hamlet, seizing the abject monarch with one 
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hand, raised his other exultingly, and standing erect, cried out—“ He poisons him 
in the garden for his estate. His name’s——”’ “ Low bridge!” exclaimed three 
voices at once. Hamlet ducked his head rapidly. The king was rising at the 
same moment. Down went the chin of Mr. Boothgood Garrick upon the sharp 

oints of the king’s tin crown, the rim of the crown being driven into the fore- 
~~ of the wearer. The king struck at Hamlet, Hamlet at the king. Both 
reeled over together. When the laughter which ensued had subsided, Mr. Hank 
Smalley, boiling with rage, came down to the footlights, and shaking his tists at 
the audience, cried out :—“ Look y’har, you boatmen, jest you come up on this 
stage and play Hamlet yourselves. You ain’t a-going to have no more of him 
out of me, to-night, darn you!” The play was ended. 





aor 
Che Hibal Ritoorals. 


BY H. J. BYRON. 








HREE or four years ago I found myself in a large seaport town in the 
north of England, with nothing whatever to do for the evening. 
Nothing can be more wretched than spending the hours between 
dinner and bedtime in the coffee-room of a provincial hotel. It is the 
most depressing thing in the world. The ticking of the blatant black 
clock on the chimney-piece, the loud snoring of the stertorous gentle- 
man who has dined heavily, and whose gastric juice is making feeble 
efforts against the ponderous load of food resting on the chest of the 
slumbering giant, the melancholy creaking of the dry old waiter’s dry 
old slippers, as he patters about the passages, the dim flickering of the 
gas, or, if you are at aremote corner box or table, the guttering of the candle the 
waiter has placed for you, in order that you may have an uninterrupted view 
of that dismal little D’Oyley (that’s the name, I think), red and yellow, which 
is placed under your nose, and is supposed to suggest port wine and nuts—who 
takes either now-a-days, atleast by oneself /—all these things I avow areapt to make 
aman think of his past crimes, or, if he has committed none, his follies, and tend to 
bring on a miserable condition of mind and a general depression of the spirits, 
calculated to inerease the funds of the county coroner. In such a frame of mind 
was I sitting, when Ned Irish (the best fellow in the world, bar very few) came 
in, all coloured shirt, whisker, and amiability, and, taking pity on my loneliness, 
suggested a stroll. Out we went, and by sheer accident bent our steps towards a 
wretched part of the town abounding in fifteenth-rate shops and first-class gin 
palaces. We had “done” the more respectable quarters and found them dull. 
Possibly in the (pardon the word, there is no.other) “ slums” we might meet with 
amusement, Wedid. Inthe middle of the street in question, there stands an estab- 
lishment devoted to music, dancing, the drama, and refreshment. All theseattractive 
qualities are combined in the—well, we will call it the Ereetheum. That isn’t its 
name, but, as the gentlemen in the ringlet wigs and the bucket boots would say, 
“no matter.” What was going on at the Erectheum? A concert. An entertain- 
ment with dogs and monkeys. A melodrama. There were several other things 
going on, too. But the concert was the attraction of the evening, for it was a 
comic concert—it was not only this, but it was a comic “ contest ”—that is, a 
dozen “ local celebrities” wereto compete for a prize offered by a comie vocalist of dis 
tinction, who took his benefit on the night in question, and had hit upon the pre- 
sent attraction as something likely to stimulate voeal-comical emulation, and 
crowd the front with friends of the competing singers, to say nothing of the 
general public. “Oh,” said Ned, “ this will be worth seeing and hearing, let’s 
go in.’ We went in. A large building, something like a chapel which had taken 
to larkey ways, crowded from floor to ceiling, met our view. At least, it did in 
time. At first, nothing met our view but tobacco smoke. Presently, having be- 
come somewhat used to the atmosphere, we saw the stage, on which had recently 
been presented the “dog ” piece, and which was then being laid out with forms and 
H 
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a piano, preparatory to the performance of what I have, I think, not quite in- 
appropriately termed the “ Rival Ritoorals.” When the curtain rose, the vast 
audience was hushed into immediate silence, and the little man whose benefit it 
was, and who was about to award a silver medal and a purse to the successful 
competitor, addressed the audience thus: “ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I wish to 
know how you would like the choice to be decided. Shall it be by a majority, or 
by the verdict of a jury of twelve, or will you leave it (this with a sweet smile 
and a bow)—will you leave it to me?” Great cheers, and “ leave it to you” from 
the British public. However, there was a kind of Committee sitting on the stage, 
and I am bound to state that anything more thoroughly miserable and less sug- 
gestive of a judicious criticism on comicality I never saw. Pale and trembling, 
cowed, and by no means preternaturally clean, that awe-struck Committee sat 
there with two thousand pairs of eyes upon it, fervently hoping that something 
might happen to cut short the coming ordeal through which it was to pass. The 
professional gentleman was not troubled with a superabundance of diffidence. 
He was attired in that nondescript dress which some public characters affect— 
with a good deal of watered silk, and a watch-chain that repressed familiarity. 
Again he addressed his patrons. “ Under any circumstances,” he observed with 
a good-natured smile, “Iam sure, ladies and gentlemen, you will receive these 
twelve gentlemen favourably, and of course refrain from any expression of dis- 
satisfaction.” Cheers from all parts. Hiss amateur talent, indeed! Not they. 
The sequel, however, will show—but I anticipate. 


CHAPTER II. 


After a slight pause, the first competitor came on to the stage. He was (I 
think) not an amateur. He sang very well, and I have no doubt was a genuine 
professional, sent on, as it were, to start the business. He received enormous ap- 
plause, and retired bowing. Then came a lad, who sang pretty well, and danced 
capitally. He, too, was cheered lustily, and it was a difficult matter to decide 
which should receive the palm. It was very delightful to watch the jury con- 
sulting. One or two had note-books, and as any particular leer, shout,.or eccentric 
piece of action hit the taste of the foreman, he would gravely point it out to his 
companions, and then three or four heads would meet, there would be a muttered 
conferenee, and sometimes a sotto voce argument and discussion. The third singer 
was a falling off, and the audience were becoming a trifle bored. There were to 
be nine more. Supposing each to be encored, this would make eighteen comic 
songs! Human endurance is occasionally remarkable, and a great many comic 
songs have been received with complacency when divided by acrobatic perform- 
ances, selections from operas, and sentimental ballads, but eighteen all at once ! 
—even for an Erectheum audience this was too much of a good thing. “Now,” 
said I to my friend, knowing by long experience what trifles will turn the temper 
of an audience, and how critical certain moments in an evening’s performance 
sometimes are— Now, if the new Ritooral is not up to the mark, down will 
come the bird of Michaelmas.” Iwas right. The next Ritooral was not up to 
the mark. He was a very tall, yellow-faced, despondent man, ina long brown 
great-coat, who should have been anywhere but on a music-hall stage attempting a 
humorous ballad. But he saw matters in a different light. He had evidently 
when young heard some one sing “‘ My grandfather was a most wonderful man,” 
or, as he pronounced it, “ weanketl mon”—he was Lancashire, but that didn’t 
protect him—and forgetting that he was devoid of voice, ear, or humour, and that 
the song in question was only suited to a voluble ‘Charles Mathewsy”’ singer, 
this melancholy old man piped up his comic ballad, and was received in the middle 
of the fourth line with derisive, defiant, and indignant howls, Not that he was 
in the least put out. Vulgar clamour had no effect upon him. The popular 
voice did not drown the ene voice, and he quavered on long after the pianist 
had given in tothe general opinion, and sat smothering his laughter behind the 
jury. In vain did the ee appeal to the “fair play of a British audience,” 
the British audience wouldn't have the “ woonderful mon,” who was still standing 
yellow and immovable, his jaws working like a German nutcracker, to the intense 
delight of the howling audience. Finding it was impossible to obtain a hearin 
for the fourth Ritooral, the concert-giver tried to attract his attention and le 
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him off the stage. But Ritooral didn’t see it. He was in possession of the stage, 
and until his grandfather’s abilities had been described in extenso move an inch he 
would not, He was very talland straight, and his eye was fixed on the top row of 
the gallery. The gentleman who was to award the prize was very short, and as to 
a the singer’s eye that wasimpossible. Whatwas he todo? He couldn’t 
strike the man who had come forward to sing for his benefit. Again and again 
he nudged him, but Ritooral was in the world of song, and beyond nudges. The 
perspiration poured down the face of the alarmed concert-giver. There were eight 
other Ritoorals yet to appear. What wastobe done! Suddenly a brilliant idea 
struck the prize-awarder. He would shove the dreadful old man off. By a dex- 
terous flank movement, he got him near to the first entrance left, and then, by a 
few persuasive but vigorous pushes, he got him off. But the old man retired singing 
like the swan, he kept his eye on the original spot till the last, and was heard even 
after he had disappeared, amidst the execrations of the house, still warbling forth 
his grandfather's capabilities from the wing. The audience had now, as it were, 
“tasted blood.” The intelligent and most just British publie wouldn’t hear any 
more. It had promised shortly before not to indulge in any signs of disapproba- 
tion. Ha! ha! I laugh as I look back upon that scene. Yells, hootings, 
abusive epithets, and inuendoes regarding the domestic happiness of the several 
candidates came down in showers. It so happened that most of the amateurs were 
very bad indeed. One—inebriated evidently—challenged the house, and indulged 
in a little a action before quitting the stage, which was highly expres- 
sive, but decidedly unseemly. The jury were indignant at this, and took notes 
copiously. The twelfth, and last, singer had yet to come. He was received in 
solemn silence, but the first bar brought down the now somewhat abating indig- 
nation of the house. He was by far the worst of all—at least, all who had been 
listened to, But he would sing. For the first time the Dénéjiciaire insisted on ° 
attention. The song over, the last (and worst) singer was unanimously declared 
the winner of the prize. I am bound toadd that the intelligent Public applauded 
theselection. O fickle Public! It had forgotten the first singer, who was very 
good—the other two, so much better than this last one. Such it is but too often. 
“T care not who makes the laws, let me write a nation’s songs,” said a rather 
smart fellow in his time. ‘Jones may convulse them all through act one, and 
welcome,” says the jealous comedian, Smith, of the same establishment. ‘“ Give 
me a good ‘ go-in’ in the das¢ act, and I’m quite satisfied.” I’m afraid it isn’t at 
the Royal Erectheum only that the wrong Ritooral too often gets the money and 
the medal, 
— ni 


Sheridan Anowles at Gasthourne, 


BY R. REECE. 











HEN I wasa mere boy—collecting health and pebbles at the then little 
hamlet of Eastbourne—I remember my attention being directed toa 
figure which constantly paced the sands at low water, clothed in the 
irreproachable blue and white of the stage sailor, telescope and all, 
The movements of this figure were eccentric ; not being one of the 
coastguard he could have no official reason for “sweeping” the sea 
with his glass, and then rushing to paper and pencil to commemorate 
his observations, and while I was questioning his sanity, I was led to 
his side and introduced to him as j ames Sheridan Knowles. Full of 
the dramatic “ictus” even at that early age, in my innocence I wor- 

shipped the author of Ze Hunchback ; and if there be truth in the opinion that 
admiration begets good fellowship it was amply proved by the fact that the 
mature dramatist and the admiring boy became constant and close companions 
ever afterwards. Many delightful rambles have we had through the contiguous 
villages, over the downs, and by the sea—conversing chiefly in French, but on no 
occasion approaching the topic of the drama or the stage. I can never forget 
that hearty face and those genial tones, of themselves sufficient to win the love 
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of a child, and Eastbourne is almost sacred to his memory in my regard for the 
place where we tirst met. When I returned to London the intimacy was renewed, 
and as we all at home rejoiced in the presence of the cheerful Irishman, he soon 
learned to relax from his reserve, and would sit to the piano and sing “ I saw from 
the beach, &c.,” and others of Moore’s melodies, as only an Irish voice and heart 
could deliver them. It was after one of these pleasurable sessions that I re- 
member Knowles committing himself toa dramatic criticism or “ reading” which 
may amuse, and will probably astonish the reader. He possessed a high opinion 
of my father’s critical ability, and electrified his referee by the following com- 
mentary—‘‘ D’ye know,” said he suddenly, “that, in the course of reading, I 
made to-day a remarkable discovery which throws a new light on a famous 
passage in Shakspeare!” “ Indeed!” said my father. “I found in a book,” 
continued Knowles, “ that the word ‘ bodkin’ was used in ould times to signify a 
‘staff’ or ‘stick’ used for carrying burdens, such as wallets, knapsacks, and the 
like!” ‘Granted ‘ bodkin’ as a ‘ staff,’ what follows?” “Why see here—ye 
know the passage in Hamlet beginning ‘To be or not to be ;’ of course ye do ; 
well, Kemble, when he used to repeat those lines ‘When he himself might his 
quiatus make with a bare bodkin’--used to hould up his fingers and thumb so— 
to signify ‘ bodkin’—a small pointed weapon.” “ Its common meaning through- 
out Shakspeare,” replied my father. ‘‘ All wrong, my dear sir, all wrong ; see 
here how the light of archzeology illumines the passage ; now all know ‘ bodkin’ 
means a pediar’s staff—punctuate thus—full stop after ‘ quiatus make,’ 


** When he himself might his quiatus make ! 
Then go on— 


‘With a bare bodkin who would fardels bear ?” 
&c., &e., &e. 
‘fardel’ being‘ bundle,’ and ‘ bodkin’ ‘ staff, the whole thing—” “ Is ridiculous,” 
said my father, “and the gloss unpardonable.” 
* ” 


* 

Amongst my more precious literary relics I treasure part of the play of “ Old 
Maids,” which Sheridan Knowles composed at Eastbourne, chiefly while walking 
up and down the beach, and which he wrote in a sea-weed book belonging to my 
mother. 


a as — 
An Adventure at the Pabanna. 


BY JOHN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE. 


BOUT three weeks before Lent in the year 1842, being at the fine old 
city of Charleston, South Carolina, and with some leisure before me, it 
was thought that I could not employ my holiday in a pleasanter way 
than by taking a trip to the Havanna in the fast sailing schooner 
“Hayne,” advertised to reach the Cuban Harbour, from Charleston, in 
four days. Accordingly having secured berths for my party and my- 
self, four in number, we embarked, but meeting with head winds, the 
passage occupied seven days before we beheld, from the sea, the pictu- 
resque towers of “The Moro.” On our way we stopped at Key West, 
Florida, to obtain passports and discharge a great portion of our cargo, 

which so lightened ‘The Hayne,” that we were literally sent, with a fair wind, 
flying over the Gulf of Mexico, and on a lovely spring morning safely sailed into 
the harbour. The passengers were then ordered on deck to be compared with our 
passports, and had to stand in a line for that purpose, greatly to the annoyance 
of a tall gentleman from Massachusetts, who being next to me stooped and 
whispered in my ear to the following effect :—“ I wish this place was under your 
flag or ours, 1 shouldn’t care which so that we had none of this darn 
nousense.” Our trunks were then overhauled by the excise officers. On my box 
being opened some professional dresses were discovered, which greatly puzzled 
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the authorities ; they demanded in Spanish to know the meaning of such singular 
costumes, to which I replied, having a Spanish dictionary in my possession, 
“Comediante!” “Ah, comediante! Ha! ha!” upon which my box was 
closed again, locked, and the key returned to me with a bow andasmile. Per- 
haps it may be necessary to mention, that having an eye to business, it occurred 
to me, before sailing, that a night or two might be advantageously employed, 
during the stay of my party, in a professional manner, hence the costumes which 
had so puzzled the Spanish exciseman, the result being a performance in English 
for three nights, producing a good sum in doubloons (a most noble gold coin), the 
amount being more than sufficient to pay our passage money and hotel bill. And 
now, for the benefit of some of my coshiadenal brethren and sisters, I may, 
by the way, refer to a circumstance I witnessed. On going one morning to the 
theatre “ The Diorama,” at the back of “ The Paseo,” i noticed a Spanish gentle- 
man in the custody of a file of soldiers. On inquiring what crime he had com- 
mitted I was told he was a performer at one of the theatres, and was being taken 
before the Alcalde for refusing a part. As a metropolitan manager, how is it we 
have not an Alcalde here? Fancy Mr. Montemar Smith being taken before Mr. 
Knox at Marlborough-street, for the same crime. Would that worthy Magistrate 
“dismiss the summons”? I should rather think not, indeed. However, the 
Spanish comedian, I afterwards learnt, was locked up until he consented to do his 
duty. Our quarters were at an hotel which pleasantly overlooked the harbour, 
and kept by an American. On the day after our arrival I sallied forth alone to 
survey the town, for which purpose I hired a volante, a sort of cabriolet similar 
to those private vehicles cml by gentlemen in London, The negro casselaro or 
driver rode aay rg dressed in a gay embroidered scarlet jacket, a brigand 
kind of hat, his feet bare, but his heel ornamented by silver spurs. There had 
been a storm on the previous night, which caused some pools of muddy water to 
lie in the road, My volante went along in a light and agreeable manner, when a 
Spanish soldier, going to parade, in full uniform, was suddenly covered with 
dirty slush, through my horse having accidentally stumbled into a puddle, The 
soldier, whose face and uniform were disfigured by the mire, was furious ; he 
drew his sword and savagely attacked the poor black driver. The horse rearing 
obliged me to jump from the vehicle, when I beheld the soldier cutting down the 
poor casselaro, whose blood was streaming over his face till he fell senseless into 
the road. As I wore, on that occasion, a linen tail coat, and a broad-brimmed 
Panama hat, looking something like Madame Vestris in the character of Paul in 
Paul and Virginia, | was taken for an American by the crowd which had 
gathered about the volante, as the people, pointing to me, called out “ Americanos.” 
The soldier came at me, sword in hand, and in atremendousfury. Having nothing 
but my fists to protect me I prepared to receive him in a way most congenial to 
an Englishman, especially as when young and in the Borough of Southwark I 
had been a pupil of the late lamented “ Dick Curtis,” then the pet of the fancy, 
and champion of the light weights. On came the soldier, when putting myself 
into what I considered a scientific attitude of defence, I Joudly uttered an oath, 
which I hope 1 may be forgiven for introducing into this narrative, but without 
giving the words in full my gentle reader may guess what that oath was—as it 
ran thus, —“G— d— your eyes, what do you mean?” upon which the 
crowd called out “ Inglese, Inglese!” The soldier hearing this suddenly stopped, 
went into the road, seized the horse by the reins and walked away with the 
vehicle, leaving me in the midst of the assembled crowd. A shopkeeper wearing a 
huge false nose, it being carnival time, came and courteously led me into his ee 
As I entered I saw some negroes dragging away my poor casselaro, on his back, 
by the legs. Whether he was fatally aaeeted ornot Il never knew. On returning 
to my hotel I related the adventure to the proprietor, and was loud in my demands 
that the affair should be laid before the ‘Alcalde and the soldier punished, to 
which my landlord replied, “ No doubt-the soldier would be punished, but some 
night you would be watched, waylaid, and poignarded ;” therefore awaking to a 
sense that discretion was really the better part of valour, I held my ay 
Many other adventures happened to me at this city of Columbus, but which, like 
Dr. Drowsy’s sermons, as Mrs, Hardcastle says in She Stoops to Conquer, must be 
put off to a fitter opportunity, 
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